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Industry at the Crossroads 


By C. J. Stark 


\ MERICAN business, which in a large sense means American 

| industry, again finds itself favored by the dawn of a wonderful 

opportunity. Rarely have fundamental factors grouped them- 

selves in a fashion so uniformly sound and so prophetic of great 

future trade developments. Both nationally and internationally, 

prospects are decidedly bright. The world seems truly chastened 

by the paralyzing aftermath of war and anxious to take up in earnest the normal 
and upbuilding pursuits of settled peace. 


Domestic affairs present a strong exhibit. General confidence has replaced 
hesitation and uncertainty. Inequalities between producing groups largely have 
been wiped out. Enterprise and progress everywhere are receiving fresh impetus. 
Financially, the country was never stronger; economically, more stable; or politic- 
ally, more assured of orderly guidance for several years at least. The time seems 
ripe for another period of important national expansion. A new cycle in 
the evolution of business apparently is at hand. 


But opportunity in itself does not bring real and lasting prosperity. It 
presents only the occasion and not the substance. By what orderly and rational 
stages the situation is to be brought to its ultimate development, will the degree of its 
fruition or the period of its continuance, be determined. Demands for the things 
that industry makes have grown large in recent months and promise to keep on 
increasing. This movement will invite speculation, over-confidence, over-extension 
and the usual pitfalls of a great business awakening. These excesses turned the 
fine prospects of 1920 into an economic shambles, the distressing effects of which 
have been felt by business ever since. Are the lessons of 1921 still so vivid and 
well remembered that they will exert a steadying force on this occasion? 


American business vision and sagacity again are to be put to the supreme 
test. A program of courage with caution, decision with discretion and faith 
without folly will mean a prolonged period of prosperity for the United States, 
probably one that will outrun the present year. A spirit of blind faith, a lack 
of self-restraint or an attitude of go-as-you-please are likely to bring, as they have 


| always done, a brilliant opportunity to an early and unsatisfactory end. 
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The Old Order Changeth — 


But the Process Is Slow and Painful 


MERICAN manufacturers gradu- 
A ally are freeing themselves from 
the apron strings of convention. 
The mere fact a thing has been done 
the same way for 30 years no longer is 
considered a good reason for continu- 
ing to do it that way. Tradition is los- 
ing the firm grip it once had on the 
minds of the majority of industry’s exe- 
cutives. 

Although this tendency to override 
precedent is not new, it is particularly 
noticeable now, when through dint of 
several years of bitter experience, manu- 
facturers are taking to heart the stern 
lessons of postwar readjustment. Officials 
who have been through this school do 
not waste time on the pedigree of a new 
idea; they are likely to judge it purely 
on its merits. 


Hermitages of Research 

By way of illustration, let us compare 
the old and new attitudes of industry 
toward scientific and economic advance- 
ment. Twenty years ago each plant was 
an institution unto itself. Manufacturers 
seldom exchariged ideas or experience, the 
result being that often valuable develop- 


But Will He Do It? 


BY E. L. SHANER 


ment work was lost to industry because 
it did not come to the attention of men 
capable of recognizing its merit. Techni- 
cal research was carried on behind bolt- 
ed doors and anything offering the slight- 
est promise of improving current methods 
or practice promptly was shrouded in a 
cloak of mystery. Frequently extravagant 
precautions were taken to prevent details 
of an impending invention from reach- 
ing the ears and eyes of competitors. 


Old steelmakers are familiar with the 
rivalry that existed between Phillip Moen, 
of Washburn & Moen, Worcester, Mass., 
and John W. Gates, who at one time in 
his active career was operating a mill at 
DeKalb, Ill. Moen learned that Gates 
was trying out a new method of treating 
wire, and resorting to the usual procedure 
of that period, he sent one of his best 
foremen to DeKalb with instructions to 
get a job in the mill as a mechanic, 
study the new process under cover of his 
disguise, and report back to Worcester 
as soon as possible with the informa- 
tion. 

The foreman left for Illinois and with- 
in a few days notified Moen that he had 


been hired and was rapidly gathering the 
desired facts. But as time went on and 
ne further word was received, Moen be- 
gan to wonder if everything was all right. 
Finally, just as he was on the point of 
investigating, he received this curt tele- 
gram from DeKalb: 


“We have just kicked your foreman 
out of the plant.” 
Joun W. Gates. 


Contrast the policy of which this in- 
cident is typical with the present tend- 
ency toward co-operative effort. Today 
producers, fabricators and consumers in 
the metalworking industries rapidly are 
coming to the belief that the most effec- 
tive way to promote technical and econ- 
omic advancement is to work collectively. 
Manufacturers who have tried this plan 
have met with such pronounced success 
that there no longer can be any doubt 
as to its possibilities. 

Where The Money Comes From 

One popular method of administering 
this plan is to establish a research or- 


ganization which is supported by assess- 
ments on the member companies. In many 





“Now that you have these new ties, don’t you think you might throw away those old faded ones?” 
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cases the amounts contributed to the 
common fund by each member are deter- 
mined on a basis of production or gross 
income. Producers belonging to one re- 
search group pay a certain amount for 
each ton of product turned out annually. 
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tically two years of intensive work, the 
institute has done more to advance the 
interests of the industry it serves than 
all the companies, working individually, 
accomplished in the preceding 35 years. 
The instituté succeeded the National 
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STEEL BARRELS 
AND DRUMS 











Before Simplification 
66 Sizes 


After Simplification 
24 Sizes 


Two Out of Three Sizes Are 
Found Unnecessary 


LIMINATION of thousands of unnecessary varieties and sizes of 


manufactured articles was accomplished in 
table shows the reductions made in certain metal products. Roughly, 


1924. The following 


Wo 


out of every three varieties are found to be superfluous, according to the 
record in 1924. Of 6561 items for the 14 products listed below, only 
2140 or less than one-third, were retained in the process of simplifi- 


cation. 


Steel barrels and drums furnish a typical example, the reduc- 


tion from 66 to 24 sises conforming closely to the general average for 


all metal products. 


Product 


Barrels and drums, steel 
Beds and spring 
Boilers, range 
Bolts and nuts (farm equipment) 
Eaves trough, conductor pipe 
Fence, woven wire 
Files and rasps 
Lath, metal 

Lockers, steel 
Reinforcing bars, 
Sheets, steel 
Tanks, hot water 
Terne plate 

Tools, forged 


storage 


Totals 


*Weights 





In another organization the rate is based 
on each member’s plant capacity. In a 
third case the fee is proportionate to 
the average number of employes. 
Although many remarkable achieve- 
ments can be’ credited to co-operative 
campaign’, none is. more impressive than 
that of the American “Institute of Steel 
Construction, an°ofganization of about 200 
fabricators of structural steel. In prac- 





Number 
of items 
shown in 
survey Reduced to 
SS a 66 24 
amet 78 4 
Te a 130 13 
platters och, 1500 840 
Pipe 21* 7* 
“fe Nie oe 552 69 
SEES A 1351 496 
Ld sgh pope 125 24 
Evo e, 85 17 
Be A idea 40 11 
SNP 1819 263 
Me crate 120 14 
aed BN Q* 7* 
SA a 665 351 
6561 2140 
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Steel Fabricators’ association which was 
organized during the war. 
organization was disbanded in Novem- 
ber, 1921, a number of its members felt 
that a new body should be formed to 
promote the proper uses of structural 
steel. Consequently, in May, 1922, Lee 
H. Miller, now chief engineer of the 
institute, visited many of the fabricators 
of the country and explained the pro- 
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posed program. This preliminary work 
was crystallized at the Pittsburgh con- 
vention in November, when a definite 
working plan was adopted. 

The first problem undertaken by the 
infant organization was to completely 
rewrite the specifications for structural 
steel, The real significance of this rev- 
olutionary step may be realized when 
it is explained that no important change 
in building codes had been made since 
the advent of bessemer steel shapes in 
1884, notwithstanding the fact the con- 
verter metal long since had been super- 
seded by open-hearth steel. 

Backed by the support of the fabri- 
cators of the institute a committee of 
five eminent engineers and architects 
actually prepared in less than six 
months a standard specification on the 
design, fabrication and erection of struc- 
tural steel. This committee, composed 
of George F. Swain, Milo S. Ketchum, 
E. R. Graham, W. J. Thomas and 
Wilbur J. Watson, in one stroke wiped 
out engineering absurdities of 35 years 
standing. It was a fine example of the 
power of collective action in contrast 
with the futility of disjointed effort. 

With this one feather in its cap, 
the institute set out for new honors. 
It carried its new specification to im- 
portant cities, urging its adoption as 
the standard building code. While suc- 
cessfully prosecuting this campaign, the 
institute secured the services of Charles 
F, Abbott as executive director. 

In the past year, under his supervi- 
sion, the activities of the organization 
have been greatly expanded. After a 
year of painstaking effort, a committee 
developed a code of standard practice 
which accurately defines the methods 
of handling business involving struc- 
tural steel. Competent authorities de- 
clare this document embodies the best 
outline of the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of seller and buyer that has been 
prepared for any industry. 


In addition, the institute is studying 
the traffic problem with a view of pro- 
moting greater efficiency in this phase 
of distribution of structural steel. <A 
system of cost accounting specially 
adapted to fabricating shops is being 
introduced and many other problems 
associated with the production and 
marketing are being considered. 


Back of all of these activities is a 
determination to build up a “structural 
steel consciousness,’ which it is hoped 
will familiarize the public with the fav- 
orable properties of steel for construc- 
tion. The ultimate goal of this cam- 
paign is to extend the use of steel 
for construction beyond the limits 
of the present market. 

But in achieving prompt success in 
their co-operafive activities the steel 
fabricators are only repeating the ex- 
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perience of many other organizations. 
Everyone is familiar with the story of 
how the malleable iron producers 
nursed their once sickly industry to 
sturdy convalescence through the ac- 
tivities of the American Malleable Cast- 
ings association. The cement industry 
owes its marvelous growth in the last 
decade largely to the work of a central 
research bureau. A group of eiectric 
steel founders is finding that co-opera- 
tive research is profitable. Until mak- 
ers of refractories decided to attack 
their common problems collectively lit- 
tle progress was made. Now their co- 
operation is being rewarded by the re- 
sult of their association’s laboratory at 
Mellon institute. Foundrymen worked 
for years in a hit-and-miss fashion to 
learn how to obtain better results with 
molding sand. The first hope of suc- 
cess came two years ago when they 
attacked the problem through organized 
effort, each founder contributing to the 
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of sales proves the value of this campaign. 

Sheet and tin plate makers also have 
embarked on a trade extension program 
through the activities of the National 
Association of Sheet & Tin Plate Man- 
ufacturers.’ Markets are being studied 
and a united advertising campaign is 
being waged to acquaint potential 
users with the desirable properties of 
various grades of sheets and tin plate. 
Machine tool builders, through the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
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In restoring efficiency 
in their operating departments 
American railroads in 1924 wrote one 
of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of transportation. While this 
achievement in a large measure is due 
to the initiative and resourcefulness of 
the roads acting individually, many of 
the accomplishments contributing to 
the success of the entire program were 
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certain products, the department has 
been able to encourage the simplifica- 
tion of varieties of shapes and sizes. 
Roughly speaking, the investigations of 
metal products in 1924 resulted in a 
reduction from 6561 to 2140 items in 
connection with 14 products. Similar 
reductions were made in the sizes of 
numerous non-metal articles such as 
paving brick, roofing slate, concrete 
blocks, hollow tile, milk bottles, etc. 
Approximately 200 articles are sched- 
uled for survey in 1925. 

Credit for this commendable work 
is due to the department, for its in- 
itiative in providing the facilities for 
simplification, and to the thousands of 
manufacturers, dealers, users and tech- 
nical and trade associations who co- 
operate in formulating the approved 
list of sizes and shapes, 

Closely. allied with simplification is 
standardization. At present there is no 
generally accepted standard for foundry 
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support of a large committee of experts. 
While most of these organizations 
deal primarily with technical problems, 
many of them are turning their at- 
tention to questions of distribution. 
This has led to co-operative market- 
ing, a form of organized effort that 
has been highly developed within the 
past few years. The work consists of 
a thorough canvass of the markets of 
a certain product, the object being to 
develop new applications in old markets 
and to create new outlets. Almost 
invariably this involves an educational 
campaign, including publicity and ad- 
vertising. Its aim is to create a 
“consciousness” of the product among 
its potential users in a way similar to 
that described in a foregoing paragraph 
in connection with fabricated steel. 
One of the best examples of co- 
operative marketing is furnished by the 
work of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search association. This organization 
set out to popularize copper and brass 
by stressing the resistance of these 
metals to corrosion and showing that 
while higher in cost, copper and brass 
products are really cheaper than cer- 
tain articles of other material because 
of their longer life. The pyramiding 
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the result of co-operative action. In 
joining hands to improve their condi- 
tion, the carriers not only increased 
their earnings to a more nearly satis- 
factory basis, but they gave industry 
a transportation service far better than 
it has had for a long time. One fea- 
ture of the rehabilitation of transpor- 
tation systems is the elimination of 
“bottle-necks” on trunk lines. The 
Castleton bridge, which cuts off the 
Albany “bottle-neck” on the New 
York Central, with the first train 
crossing it, is shown above. 
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tion also are engaged in advancing the 
interests of their industry. The associ- 
ation is using the phrase “Master Tools 
of Industry” to good advantage, and in 
addition to studying weak points in the 
distribution of machines is giving its 
members a high grade service on eco- 
nomic factors affecting the business. 
One of the most impressive illustra- 
tions of the value of joint consideration 
of common problems is found in the 
work of the division of simplified prac- 
tice of the United States department 
of commerce. By working with manu- 
facturers, distributors and users of 





Underwood 
patterns and flasks. The yards of many 
casting plants are stacked high with 
flasks of every conceivable size and 
shape, many of them never to be used 
again. 

A committee on standardization has 
been working about a year to formu- 
late standard patterns, plates and flasks. 
It has drawn up a tentative list of sizes 
of plates and flasks and has recom- 
mended certain practice for marking 
patterns. The standard, when com- 
pleted, will provide for an adequate 
range of sizes for all commercial found- 
ry work, so that with a supply of 
standard equipment a foundryman can 
handle any reasonable job without the 
necessity of having to build new flasks. 
One foundry authority declares this 
standard when adopted will save the 
industry $10,000,000 annually. 

One of the weakest links in the na- 
tion’s distribution system is inoppor- 
tune and poorly advised buying by 
railroads and federal, state and muni- 
cipal governments. Not only do pur- 
chasing agents for these institutions 
have an unerring faculty for going in- 
to the market when it already is 
jammed with orders, but many of them 
lack unprejudiced information regard- 
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ing the merits of even staple articles 


and equipment 

Recently steps were taken in various 
directions to improve this — situation. 
The 
motion systematize and 
unify that part of the 
waste caused by the present lax meth 
The United 
States department of commerce, through 


railroad executives are setting in 


machinery to 
purchases so 


ods will be eliminated 


Secretary Hoover, is preparing stand 


ard specifications for the use of govern 
ment purchasing agents. Specifications 
for more than 200 articles already hav: 
being used not 


been written and 


only by federal, state and city officials, 


are 


but also by purchasing agents of a few 
large industrial concerns. 


The saving resulting from the vol- 
untary adoption of this improved meth- 
od of purchasing is impressive. An in- 


cident illustrating the far-reaching ef- 
fect of this plan is related in the an- 
nual the 
merce, as follows: 

We 


tions 


report of secretary of com 


the specifica- 
in automo- 


consider 
part 


had to 
for a wearing 
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These Rolls Are Used Frequently But 

in the Steel Industry There Are Thou- 

sands Upon Thousands of Smaller 

Ones Seldom Used That Could Be 

Scrapped if Unnecessary Sizes and 

Shapes of Rolled Products Were 
Eliminated 


biles. The products of different manu- 
facturers were secured and were placed 
under exhaustive chemical, physical, and 
actual operating study. It was found 
that under equal conditions this wear- 


ing part had from manufacturer A, 
for instance, a life of one year, from 
manufacturer B, a life of two years, 


and from manufacturer C, a life of three 
years, and so on, with all sorts of vari- 
ations in between. In this case, we 
communicated the result of the inves- 
tigaticn to the manufacturers not as 
to names but purely as to qualities dis- 
closed and the physical characteristics 
which were developed as_ necessary. 
The result of the conference and study 
which grew out of this matter was 
that in the next offering of these parts 
none of them failed on the long-life 
test, and the improvements had been 
put into general production. A compu- 
tation made by manufacturers shows 
that the benefit to the public automo- 
bile user through the longer life 
amount to a saving of at least $15,- 


000,000 a year, and it is entirely a sav- 
ing of waste. 

Again the full possibilities of this 
plan depend on the co-operative action 
of those who employ it. 


Still another application of joint ac- 
tion in industry is stabilization. It is 
difficult to guess what would have hap- 
pened if the coal interests, including 
producers, distributors and buyers had 
been permitted to continue to muddle 
along individually in their vain efforts 
to rid the bituminous industry of its 
wasteful methods. Fortunately, through 
the harmonious work of thousands of 
interested companies, organizations and 
individuals, the industry now is on the 
road to stabilization. 

Herbert Hoover, who is largely re- 
sponsible for the program that brought 
order out of chaos in the mines, sums 
up the problem in the following words 
in his annual report as secretary of com- 
merce: 

“Due to the war and to periods of 
profiteering, far too many mines had 
been developed and placed in operation. 
There were approximately 30 per cent 
too many mines engaged in the business 
and holding to themselves 30 per cent 
more labor than would be necessary to 
produce the nation’s coal if they were 
continuously employed. One result of 
this intermittent employment is that a 
large proportion of the workers, al- 
though employed at a very high mini- 
mum daily wage, did not receive a suf- 
ficient annual employment to maintain 


This Is One of the Many Small 
Mountains of Foundry Flasks of 
Miscellaneous Sizes and Shapes To 
Be Eliminated When the Present 
Program of Flask and Pattern 
Standardization Is Completed 
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a reasonable standard of living. Thus 
there grew out of this vicious cycle con- 
stant incitement to labor difficulties. 
“Investigation showed clearly that the 
primary remedies needed were (a) suf- 
ficient transportation facilities, because 
car shortages resulted in increase of 
prices, profiteering, and stimulus to the 
maintenance of high-cost mines; (b) the 
reduction of the seasonal character of 
the industry by the summer storage of 
coal by the larger commercial and in- 
dustrial users; and (c) a period of indus- 
trial peace so that by avoiding strikes 
the subsequent profiteering would dis- 
appear and thus the fly-by-night and 


high-cost mines lose their support. 
“Through co-operation of trade asso- 
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ask what industry will do with this 
wonderfully potent instrument. Will it 
utilize it to its fullest possibilities? Will 
backward manufacturers who thus far 
have side-stepped every opportunity to 
co-operate with their contemporaries in 
promoting their branch of industry con- 
tinue in this rut? Will some of the 
stronger companies which up to the pres- 
ent time have felt it beneath their dig- 
vity to work harmoniously with their less 
important competitors still pursue that 
narrow policy in the face of the evidence 
of the benefits of co-operation? 
These are a few questions to be 
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Spans of traveling cranes should be 
standardized, as should certain parts of 
equipment such as locomotive cranes, 
material handling buckets, conveyor sys- 
tems, etc. Agricultural bars and many oth- 
er rolled products should be studied with 
a view of eliminating thousands of un- 
necessary shapes, sizes and weights. Many 
mills of the country are cluttered up with 
countless rolls, many of which have not 
been used for years. They are costly 
reminders of the days when it was con- 
sidered good business to roll anything a 
customer desired, even if it differed from 
existing shapes by only a trivial detail. 








For Years Each Coal Interest Battled Independently 
Against the Evils of the Industry. The First Real Step 
in the Direction of Stability Was Taken When Pro- 
Distributors and Public Attacked the Problem 


ducers, 
Collectively 


ciations of the principal industrial con- 
sumers, through chambers of commerce 
and public utilities a large amount of 
regular summer storage has been _in- 
duced. Through the fine co-operation of 
the railways, greater equipment and ter- 
minal facilities have been provided and 
car shortages have been largely elim- 
inated. Through co-operation by the de- 
partment with the unionized operators 
and with the leaders of the United Mine 
Workers a long term agreement has 
been entered upon, which insures indus- 
trial peace in the industry. 


“These desired remedies have now in 
a great measure been. attained. Here is a 
case where the saving of economic waste 
can be measured in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of ‘dollars.’ 


Co-operation Proves Worth 


Even the most hide-bound conservative 
must admit that co-operative effort, as 
applied to technical and economic research 
and marketing, has made a good case in 
court for itself. The evidence is all on 
one side; there is no one to gainsay the 
striking effectiveness of pooled resources 
when properly administered. 

This being the case, it is proper to 


answered in 1925 
and in the _ fol- 
lowing years. It 
would be sad in- 
deed if the mo- 
mentum thus far 
gained should be 
lost. The metalworking industry is 
sorely in need of greater co-operative 
work, In a few branches, the lack 
of it is noticeably stifling progress. 

Certain wasteful practices exist which 
can be eliminated only by collective ac- 
tion. Great strides could be made in the 
iron, steel and engineering industries by 
a general crusade against such evils as 
reciprocal buying and selling, discount 
for cash, unremunerative consulting serv- 
ice, etc. The entire structure of steel 
distribution is susceptible to reinforce- 
ment, a job to which pooled resources 
are especially adapted. 

Encouraging as are the accomplish- 
ments in the field of industrial standard- 
ization and simplification, it must be ad- 
mitted that only the surface of the pos- 
sibilities in this sphere have been touched. 


in- 


will benefit 
dustry in proportion to the enthusiasm 
and loyalty with which it is supported. 
This means that the attitude of manu- 


Co-operative action 


facturers should be more uniformly 
favorable to co-opefative programs than 
now is the case. Old business fueds 
must be forgotten and arrogance and 
selfishness of individuals and companies 
must be submerged when executives 
get together to attack common prob- 
lems, if success is to reward their ef- 
forts. 

Joint action has been proved a pow- 
erful weapon against undesirable busi- 
ness practice. Industry, especially its 
metalworking branches, needs such a 
weapon to help rid it of certain evils 
and to improve methods of distribu- 
tion. 
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Successful Agitation for Abolition of Pittsburgh Basing Point Practice Reflects 


Extensive 
HEN Andrew Carnegie 23 years 
ago wrote his famous letter to 
J. Pierpont Morgan agreeing 


to sell his interest in the Carnegie Steel 
Co. for $225,000,000 in gold bonds, a new 


and remarkable era for the American 
steel industry was begun. 

The formation of the United States 
Steel Corp. and the policies which have 
dominated the operations of the lead- 
ing producer from the date of its or- 
ganization have exercised a _ profound 


effect upon the development and fortunes 
not only of the manufacture of steel in 
this country but of many allied fields 
of enterprise. 

This be termed the era 
of stabilization and of solidification. Un- 
der the and let live” 
adopted and persistently pursued by the 
Steel corporation, the steel industry has 
enjoyed a wide expansion on a truly 


Competition not 


era may well 


policy of “live 


na- 
while re- 
strained has been regulated and composed. 
Publicity of fostered. 


The opportunity thus provided has en- 


tional basis. 


prices has been 
abled many rival companies to be built 
up to a position of great strength and 
business security. When the Steel cor- 
poration formed in 1901 it con- 
trolled about 65 per cent of the produc- 
tive steel capacity of the country. At 
the present time its portion is about 45 
per cent. 


was 


. > * 


N SEPT. 21, 1924 what promises to 
be another era for the American 


steel industry was inaugurated. The 


BY A. O. BACKERT 


abolition of the practice of quoting steel 
prices on a Pittsburgh base -plus the 
freight, as ordered by the federal trade 
commission, has introduced a set of con- 
ditions essentially different from those un- 
der which the industry has gone forward 
during the past 25 years. 

While the Steel corporation did not cre- 
ate Pittsburgh plus, this having antedated 
its organization, its leadership has been 
a strong factor in the perpetuation of 
the system. Pittsburgh plus came about 
as a natural economic outgrowth of the 
dominant importance of the Pittsburgh 
district in the steel industry. Pittsburgh 
tonnage offered to all sections made the 
market, causing the entire industry to 
take its cue from that center. Most 
of the capacity of the Pittsburgh district 
has been under the control of the Steel 
corporation. Furthermore, most of the 
Steel corporation’s steelworks and mills 
have been located within the Pittsburgh 
zone and its contiguous territory; in its 
earlier years much more so than at the 
present time. Probably 50 per cent of its 
capacity is so concentrated at this time. 
It has been an almost automatic rela- 
tionship, therefore, that has made the 
Steel corporation a chief factor in the 


continuation of the practice of Pitts- 
burgh plus. 
The wiping out of Pittsburgh plus 


abruptly and for most buyers and sellers, 
unexpectedly, produced the most violent 
convulsion the steel industry has ex- 
perienced in 20 years. It has become a 
common saying that no development since 
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Spreading Out of Steel Manufacture 


the formation of the Steel corporation 
in 1921 produced such a profound effect 
upon the underlying formation of the 
industry or is more fraught with conse- 
quences of a far-reaching character. 
There can be no doubting the state- 
ment, the Pittsburgh basing point system 
has been the keystone of the organization, 
location and alignment of the American 
steel industry during the past two dec- 
ades. It regulated prices to the extent 
that it formed a common basis from 
which the industry could take its bear- 
ings. It defined competition, depending 
upon the general breadth of the market. 
Pittsburgh plus in itself, however, scarce- 
lv would have become so effective with- 
out the accompanying factor of publicity. 
The Steel corporation, having adopted a 
consistent policy of publicity in its rela- 
tions with the public, has applied this 
principle generally to its price procedure. 
Such a combination has served to en- 
trench Pittsburgh plus as an institution 


within the industry. 
a * * 


HILE the Steel corporation prob- 

ably has not needed Pittsburgh 
plus to build itself up during the past 
15 or 20 years to the strong entity that 
it represents today, this system has been 
helpful to it. It is notably true with 
respect to Steel corporation plants out- 
side the Pittsburgh region of which there 
are many. During this interval the Steel 
corporation gradually has spread out its 
operations to meet the needs of ex- 
panding markets through the building of 




















Steel Industry? 











Excess 
ship to 


new plants or the enlarging of ‘old ones. 
Outside of the taking over of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. which 
was done under special circumstances in 
1907 and some other instances in the 
earlier years, little capacity has been ac- 
quired by purchase. The Steel corpora- 
tion’s policy manifestly is opposed to the 
buying out of competitors, the reason 
for which is obvious since such a meth- 
od likely would be misunderstood by the 
public. During its existence the cor- 
poration has put into plant extensions and 
betterment the enormous sum of over 
$340,000,000. 

The point is important that most of the 
capacity built or acquired by the corpora- 
tion since its organization has tended to 
decentralize its operations as against 
Pittsburgh and greatly to entrench it in 
those localities, favored for steel pro- 
duction, which best could serve the most 
rapidly growing markets, conspicuously 
those in the middle western states. Pitts- 
burgh plus has been a contributing fac- 
for in getting this new capacity estab- 
lished and seasoned. 

It is beside the point 
metallurgical practice, the 
of constantly. larger units in production 
and most of all, the development of by- 
product coke manufacture, have made it 
possible today to produce steel as cheaply 
in Chicago as in Pittsburgh. This has not 
been true until in very recent years and 
probably the Steel corporation itself 
could not have foretold the time when 
it laid down Gary or broadened out South 
Chicago. Lower costs of production 
at Chicago have not been a main factor 


that modern 
employment 


of Western Consumption Over Productive Capacity Leaves Market Leader- 


Pittsburgh Though Gar Is Closing 


in influencing the passing of Pittsburgh 
plus for the West. 
* * * 

ODAY with modern and rounded 

out plants able to dominate the rich 
middle western market, the Steel cor- 
poration has less need for Pittsburgh 
plus than at any time in its history. Con- 
versely, the independent companies with 
single or few plants find themselves han- 
dicapped without Pittsburgh plus in com- 
peting against the many Steel corpora- 
tion plants when they attempt to continue 
business on a national scale. This doubt- 
less explains why the independent com- 
panies have been so reluctant to give 
up Pittsburgh plus since they continue 
to pursue it in some form or other in 
about the same way as they have done 
in the past. Under the decree of the 
federal trade commission which is di- 
rected solely against the Steel corpora- 
tion, they are under no direct obligation 
not to do so. 

So far the theory of the commission 
that by forcing the Steel corporation as 
the dominant factor, to drop Pittsburgh 
as a basing point, it could bring about 
the elimination of the practice through 
competition, has not been borne out. The 
commission has sought to bring about a 
general system of f.o.b. mill prices with 
freight to destination, clearly shown. It 
has frowned upon delivered prices as 
leading to evasion of its mandate. 

Whether in time the commission will 
be able to unify the selling practice of 
steel without resorting to complaint and 
action against the independent com- 
panies, is doubtful. It is understood the 
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commission at this time, at least, has 
no such step in contemplation. It should 
remain for future economic development 
and for fluctuating market conditions, 
eventually to dictate the final answer to 
this question. Deeply considered, it 
is not one that may be settled by judicial 
decree but is purely a matter of eco- 
nomics. From the standpoint of the in- 
dependent producer, the problem becomes 
acute when the market volume is 
large and more so when general demand 
is lean. 

This raises the fair question whether 
the Steel corporation, though ntaking all 
the gestures of stoutly fighting for the 
retention of Pittsburgh plus, actually was 
in favor of its abolishment all the time 
the competitive advantage 
which this would give to it. 

That the corporation pursued such a 
subtly sagacious course appears highly 
improbable. It is more reasonable to 
explain its unexpected acquiescence with 
the cease-and-desist order of the federal 
trade commission by considerations of 
public policy. The crusade against the 
Pittsburgh basing point method in the 
West had been so developed that it “had 
been considered a matter of public busi- 
ness by numerous state legislatures and 
seemed susceptible of being carried to 
where it would be of great political im- 
portance. 


less 


because of 


* * * 


HE point was made at the hearings 
of the federal trade commission that 
Pittsburgh plus instead of proving a re- 
straint to the upbuilding of steel capacity 
outside the Pittsburgh district, actually 
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has stimulated it. Whether the Pitts- 
burgh basing point practice in itself has 
exercised such an influence, the fact re- 
mains that the rest of the country had 
gained considerably on Pittsburgh in steel 
capacity during the last 15 or 20 years. 
Independent companies have located or ex- 
panded their plants with Pittsburgh base 
as an important factor in their calcula- 
tions. Moreso in former years than now, 
the advantage of location, as definitely 
marked by dollars per ton in freight 
computed from a Pittsburgh basis, has 
been counted upon by companies to equal- 
ize or offset their higher costs against 
‘Pittsburgh. This has been especially ap- 
plicable to the industry in the East and 
remains so. 


When the Steel corporation was formed, 
its total steel ingot capacity was approxi- 
12,000,000 to 13,000,000 _ tons. 
excess of 23,000,000 


mately 
Today it .is in 





Pittsburgh District 


Production 
Pig iron Steel ingots 
): - 5,330,982 7,145,711 
Sas we 5,116,442 6,451,373 
ae 6,107,226 7,786,455 
|! Barre 5,999,539 7,669,221 
BPRS cadess 4,665,893 5,854,414 
1915 .. 5,970,407 7,747,380 
1916 .. 7,239,913 9,272,996 
BPLT ‘2. 6,226,601 8;970,353 
re ... 6,357,660 8,515,984 
Ree 5,719,842 7,621,492 
. = ..» 6,170,881 8,553,035 
eee TR eS 4,309,038 
a caves. Seeeren 6,853,354 
Bead os. 6,605,541 8,459,931 
BOSE® .nucecceee §,085,000 6,975,000 


*Estimated. 











tons. The greater part of this enlarge- 
ment has come through extensions out- 
side the Pittsburgh area. The great Gary 
works has been built step by step over 
a period of the last 16 to 18 years and 
is still in process of being rounded out. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
was acquired in 1907. Important exten- 
sions have been made at South Chicago, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Duluth and 
other points. While the corporation 
now is engaged in expending a great 
sum of money in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, amounting to many millions, this 
largely is for the purpose of modern- 
izing and refining existing steelworks 
and mills and not for the laying 
down of new capacity. The Homestead 
works, which is now in the process of 
rebuilding, is an example of this program. 

Actually, it is fair to say that the de- 
stiuction of Pittsburgh plus came about 
primarily through the development of 
both steel consumption and production 
now in the great middle western market 
commonly tributary to Chicago. The 
growth of the Chicago district as an 
iron and steel producer during the past 
15 or 20 years has been most impressive. 
In 1910 the steelworks in the district had 
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the power to produce a total of approxi- 
mately 4,868,874 tons of ingots. By 1924 
this had increased approximately to 8,- 
860,000 tons. While the entire American 
industry in the period of 1913 to 1924 
was gaining only 50 per cent, the Chi- 
cago region has expanded 80 per cent. 
The increase in pig iron, while less spec- 
tacular has been no less important. In 
1910 the furnaces were able to produce 
5,715,470 tons, theoretically. By 1924 
this had grown to 7,831,000 tons. The 
Chicago gain from 1910 to 1924 was 
44 per cent. 


* * * 


OTAL steel productive capacity in 

the Chicago district today is far 
below the normal or potential con- 
sumption of the surrounding  terri- 
tory that logically draws its supplies 
from that region. 
normal demands of the great indus- 
trial and agricultural belt embraced in 
the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, Indiana, most of Michigan 
and western Ohio would be approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons of 


finished material annually. Further- 
more, these demands are _ growing 
steadily. This excess of normal re- 


quirements over a possible output is 
placed as high as 40 per cent. 

The extra tonnage necessary’ to 
meet the needs of the Chicago zone is 
taken from mills in the Pittsburgh 
district, in Ohio, in St. Louis and 
elsewhere. Just how much _ tonnage 
has been moving each year from 
Pittsburgh territory and other eastern 
sources into the Chicago market, there 


are no exact figures to show. The 
most illuminating statement in this 
respect was that introduced by the 
Steel corporation in the Pittsburgh 
basing point hearings. This showed 
that exclusive of rails, the amount 


of finished products taken by consumers 
in the Chicago district from mills east 
of Illinois and excluding the Gary- 
Indiana Harbor zone, averaged around 
1,500,000 tons annually from 1916 to 
1919 inclusive or close to 47 per cent 
of the total demands. In turn Chi- 
cago mills shipped about 7 per cent 
of their output into eastern territory, 
amounting to about 240,000 tons an- 
nually. It appears to be a fair state- 
ment that the Chicago region today is 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons short 
of finished steel annually to supply its 
normal requirements. 

Freight rates have definitely marked 
the dividing barrier, comparatively 
speaking, between the Chicago and 
Pittsburgh districts, as a line skirting 
the western boundary of Michigan and 
passing through western Ohio from a 
point just east of Toledo to one west 
of Cincinnati. Dayton proves to be ex- 


On this basis the. 
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actly on the center line, with a rate of 
27% cents per 100 pounds from both 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


* * * 


ITH the trend of population, 

industrial development and _ the 
general upbuilding of the country, 
production of steel west of the 
Chicago-Pittsburgh freight line prom- 
ises to steadily increase. The abo- 
lition of Pittsburgh plus will ac- 
celerate this movement. Companies 
which looked upon western expansion 
as a logical course for the indefinite 
future now are faced with taking up 
this question seriously and actively 
in order that they may preserve their 
competitive position. This is particu- 
larly true among independent com- 
panies. Already some _ construction 
programs are under way which clearly 
were brought to the stage of action 





Chicago District 
Capacity 
Pig irn Steel ingots 
by cee Pee ree 5,415,750 4,868,874 
MOLE -Seapuvecays 5,486,000 4,929,740 
yp) Re ere 5,414,500 5,833,000 
BUSS Ses skonweas 5,625,100 5,586,800 
BPE snd ange aces 5,745,800 5,845,400 
PAS seen s eon aes 5,805,300 5,824,000 
Lt eres re re 5,891,100 6,107,400 
Ree eee 6,529,000 7,324,200 
I91G: cad sesaues 7,465,700 7,831,100 
| f) MEE PRE cr 7,569,500 8,184,900 
Say 7,593,250 8,211,300 
EPEE Gb ssueus vets 7,630,350 8,772,100 
pS eee ee ee 7,664,150 8,522,100 
Le Tere 7,733,350 8,624,000 
peer eee ee 7,831,675 8,860,000 
*Estimated. 











at this time through the readjustments 
which have come to the front with 
the passing of a single Pittsburgh base. 

After all, the welfare of the buyer 
lies in steelworks capacity which he 
may tap to advantage and not in bas- 
ing points. The saving gained by 
western buyers in being quoted on 
a Chicago, Gary or Indiana Harbor 
base today is likely to be neutralized 
by the tonnage for which they must 
go outside their district at correspond- 
ingly high prices when a big market 


exists. Such a market seems now 
in sight. 

Until the gap between productive 
capacity and consumptive power is 


closed or considerably narrowed, west- 
ern buyers are not likely to reap the 
full benefit of their market position. 
But this process is one that seems 
likely may only be carried out grad- 
ually. Five years seems little enough 
time within which to expect any appre- 
ciable change in the relationship of 
production and consumption in the 
Chicago district. In the meantime, as 
demand ebbs and flows Pittsburgh 
base or its equivalent will remain 
a visible or an invisible market factor. 
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Where Competitive Territory Divides for Pittsburgh and Chicago Mills 
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BURGH AND CHICAGO MILLS. 


BLACK LINE TRACES DIVISION OF COMPETITIVE TERRITORY, BASED ON PRESENT FREIGHT RATES, BETWEEN PITTS- 


SHADED AREA SHOWS ZONE OF DENSEST STEEL CONSUMPTION IN THIS COUNTRY 








Steel Consumption Is Reduced 


All Groups Took Less Finished Material in 1924 Except Railroad Structures, Agricultural 
Implements, Metal Containers and Machinery and Hand Tools—Street Rail- 
ways Show Reduction of 48 Per Cent—Comparisons in Detail 


AILROADS again were the heav- 
iest consumers of steel in 1924, 


taking 27.53 per cent of the 
finished steel shipped during the year. 
This compares with 30.43 per cent 


which went to the railroads in the year 
1923. 

The railroads, however, furnished less 
of the steel demand, proportionately, in 
1924 than the preceding year, for the 
20.28 per cent less 
1923, whereas 


railroads bought 
steel in 1924 than in 
production of steel in 1924 was only 
11.91 per cent less than in 1923. The 
calculation shows that the railroads 
took a total of 7,395,800 gross tons of 





BY E. C. KREUTZBERG 


finished steel in 1924 as compared with 
9,277,120 tons in 1923. 

Iron TRADE Review’s figures for 1924 
are based on reports of companies which 
control 76.30 per cent of the country’s 
entire steel ingot capacity. These com- 
panies reported shipments of 20,496,- 
107 gross tons of finished steel prod- 
ucts during 1924, indicating that the 
country’s total shipments of finished 
steel in 1924 were 26,862,526 gross 
tons, The percentage of error in this 
calculation is probably very small; the 
American Iron and Steel institute’s re- 
ports indicate a production of somewhat 
more than 36,000,000 gross tons of in- 
gots during 1924, the corresponding fig- 


ure for which would be about 27,000,000 


gross tons of finished products. 

In estimating total absorption of steel 
by the railroads during 1924, the fol- 
lowing items have been included: 870,- 
250 tons for railroad buildings and 
bridges, 2,957,680 tons for railroad track 
work and 3,345,028 tons for cars and 
locomotives. In addition, the railroad 
total must be increased by an addi- 
tional 222,942 tons, or 22% per cent of 
the steel that went into machinery and 
hand tools during the year. Incidental- 
ly, this compares with 33 1/3 per cent 
of the machinery and hand tool tcn- 
nage that went to the railroads in 1923. 

The only consuming groups that took 
more steel in 1924 than the preceding 
vear are railroad bridges and buildings, 
agricultural equipment, metal containers 
and machinery and hand tools. Re- 
quirements for railroad structures were 
11.94 per cent greater, agricultural re- 
quirements were 32.79 per cent great- 
er, metal container requirements were 
16.09 per cent greater and machinery 
and hand tool requirements were 2.34 
per cent greater in 1924 than in 1923. 
The most notable tonnage gain was in 
agricultural equipment which took near- 
ly 235,000 tons more steel in 1924 than 
the year before. The metal container 
industry continued to reflect a regular 
growth, taking about 180,000 tons more 
steel in 1924 than the year before. The 
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Consumption of _ finished 
steel in the United States 
by the main groups of users 
is shown by proportionate 
subdivisions of the ingots, 
for 1924 and 1923. 
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increase in the machinery and hand 
tool field was about 88,000 tons. Rail- 
road structural requirements took about 
93,000 tons more in 1924 than in 1923. 

The second largest consumer of steel 
was the structural demand, which ab- 
sorbed 870,250 for railroad buildings 
and bridges and 3,874,267 tons for other 
structures. The total structural re- 
quirements took 17.66 per cent of all 
the steel shipped in 1924, This com- 
pares with 15.77 per cent of the 1923 
shipments. The 1924 total is 4,744,517 
gross tons, compared with 4,903,186 
tons in 1923. 
tivity compared 


Thus the structural ac- 
very 


well with the 
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HOW LEADING FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS WERE ABSORBED IN 1924 BY IMPORTANT CONSUMING INDUSTRIES 


great volume of 1923. The extent to 
which railroad structural requirements 
expanded in 1924 as compared with the 
drop of 6.10 per cent in other struc- 
tural requirements is an interesting fea- 
ture. 

Automotive vehicles took 11.05 per 
cent of all the steel in 1924, or 2,969,- 
491 tons. This showed a drop of only 
8.05 per cent from 1923. Thus, de- 
spite fears about the automobile in- 
dustry reaching the saturation point, is 
shown the great consuming vitality of 
this industry. 

As Iron TraApveE Review has been com- 
piling systematically figures on finished 
steel distribution for four years, it now 
is possible to give some averages, serv- 
ing to determine more definitely the rela- 
tive consuming power of the leading 
groups. The four-year average shows 
exports took 8.51 per cent of the total, 


compared with 6.54 in 1924. (General 
building construction in the four years 
took 15.29 per cent, in contrast with 


17.66 per cent in 1924. The automotive 
industry averaged 9.98 per cent for four 
years. The percentage in 1924 for this 
industry was 11.05. 

Railroad cars and locomotives have a 
four-year average of 11.91, compared 
with 12.45 in 1924. Railroad track work 
averages 10.66 per cent. The figure for 
1924 was substantially the same, 11.01 
per cent. Oil, gas and water interests 
in four years took 10.42 per cent of tite 
total, as against 8.28 on 1924. Machinery 
and hand tools average 3.37 per cent; the 
proportion for 1924 was 3.69. Agricul- 
tural implements average 2.99 per cent, 


while the percentage for 1924 wes 3.54. 
The year 1924 was a quiet one in the 
shipbuilding industry, and this is re- 
flected in the amount of steel consumed. 
The calculated total gross tonnage of 
steel used in the industry during the past 
year was 223,904 tons, compared with 
254,217 tons in 1923. The reduction 
amounts to 11.92 per cent. 
_ Demand for finished steel in mining 
and lumbering also decreased in 1924. 
This division accounted for 0.96 per 
cent of the finished steel manufactured 
in the United States, compared with 1.10 
per cent in 1923. The calculated gross 





Presents Fourth Annual 
Steel Analysis 


HIS is the fourth of the 

nual articles to be published in 
IroN TRADE REvIEW showing the dis- 
tribution of finished steel in the Unit- 
ed States by the principal consum- 
ing divisions. The data affords 
accurate means for determining the 
relative amounts of finished steel 
used for various purposes; it be- 
comes more valuable as the record 
is carried forward from year to 
year. IRON TRADE REvIEW originated 
this method and was the first to 
publish in 1922 a complete analysis 
of steel distribution. That this ts 
appreciated, is indicated by the co- 
operation given by the leading manu- 
facturers in supplying facts concern- 
ing their shipments. 


an- 











tonnage of finished steel consumed by 
the industry in 1924 was 257,081 tons, 
compared with 335,945 tons in 1923. 
This represents a reduction of 23.48 per 
cent. Actually, those manufacturers re- 
porting in 1924, representing 76.30 per 
cent of total ingot capacity, shipped 196,- 
153 tons for uses in mining and lumber- 
ing. In 1923, the companies represent- 
ing 73.52 per cent of the ingot capacity, 
shipped 257,081 tons. 

Shipbuilding in general took 0.84 per 
cent of all the finished steel manufac- 
tured in the United States in the year 
1924, substantially the same as in 1923, 
in which year the percentage was 0.83 
per cent. 

A pronounced finished 
steel tonnage consumed is recorded for 
the country’s oil, gas and water inter- 
ests, in 1924 compared with 1923. Next 
to the reduction in the amount of steel 
used by the street railways, this shows 
the largest proportionate decrease. The 
drop was 31.19 per cent. This is im- 
portant because of the fact the oil, 
gas and water interests are among 
the largest consuming divisions. In 
1923 they took 3346 tons more than the 
automotive industry. The steel con- 
sumption by the automotive industry 
in 1924 dropped 8.05 per cent from 
the tonnage of 1923. Despite this fact, 
the oil, gas and water interests fell 
behind in 1924, and consumed 745,117 
tons less than the automotive industry. 

The calculated gross tonnage of fin- 
ished steel consumed in 1924 for all 
oil, gas and water purposes was 2,224,- 
374 tons, compared with 3,232,836 tons 


reduction in 
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Distribution in Tons of Output of Finished Steel in 1924 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Product 





Based on Reports of Companies Controlling 76.30 Per Cent of Country's Steel Ingot Capacity 


























Angle bars, Bars and Hoops, 
Heavy Light steel ties and Plates, Structural shapes bands” 
rails, ~< rails other track gross ton shapes, under and cotton 
gross ton gross ton accessories, gross ton 3-inch, ties, 

gross ton gross ton gross ton 
1 Railroad buildings and bridges ° 1,270 273 66 153,734 224,578 92,460 6,274 
2. Other buildings and bridges ity 1,081 461 1,529 369,516 1,466,306 508,358 93,286 
3, Railroad track work... .... 1,664,415 3,156 475,816 54,982 393 35,366 1,197 
4. Street railways. ee A ee 23,039 3,742 1,813 7,130 1,122 
5. Automotive vechicles . Paes 31 36 468 137,388 14,151 713,143 368,881 
6 Railroad cars and locomotives oe 306 3 112 839,241 436,620 397,646 17,096 
7. Oil, gas and water requirements. . we. 47 215 183 367,583 68,296 69,116 17,828 
8. Mining and Lumbering tee oe 70,009 12,049 15,773 8,666 11,043 12,326 
9. Agricultural equipment is 478 215 99 32,077 8,006 272,008 21,825 
10. Metal containers Pikes 5 7 7 3,900 967 1,963 69.345 
ll. Shipbuilding coe. 100 tees 28 92,219 34,335 26,816 1,155 
12. Machinery and hand tools : ee ey) 997 1,557 559 69,186 61,819 430,936 20,397 
13. Exports 173,699 18,913 19,870 125,341 112,501 66,802 20,464 
14. All other requirements 28,285 9,239 18,508 218,061 310,928 619,974 259,800 
Totals 1,959,328 104,084 552,333 2,482,743 2,749,379 3,252,760 911,000 

Black All other All other 

plates black Tubing Wire finished 

for plate and and pipe, products steel Totals, 

tinning, sheets, gross ton gross ton products, gross ton 

gross ton gross ton gross ton 
1. Railroad buildings and bridges ; wo ses 1,000 155,000 25,443 3,903 664.001 
2. Other buildings and bridges. 13,437 128,190 83,696 254,668 35,538 2,956,066 
3. Railroad track work P e <4. tt~‘“‘ié‘ A 7,063 14,322 2,256,710 
4. Street railways. : vs : 8,043 2,858 5,640 50,647 175,533 
5. Automotive vehicles oa meee 703,709 49,376 142,748 135,791 2.265.722 
6. Railroad cars and locomotiv o8.. owe ve 455 ° 251,949 30,382 27,322 551,124 2,552,256 
7, Oil, gas and water requirements , : 35,994 96,821 972,150 36,101 32,863 1,697,197 
8 Mining and Lumbering... + ewe... Sowestess 16,331 712 23,712 8,417 196,153 
9, Agricultural equipment te ee . he ie 37,261 847 287,196 64,400 724,412 
10. Metal containers iets cele rics 820,731 60,970 2,952 23,318 8,446 992,615 
11. Shipbuilding. 7 i afode ie anti alin an ata te ck ake 3,820 2,431 1,937 7,998 170,839 
12. Machinery and hand tools. ne ee Ts roe ves 73,136 1,577 56,183 39,674 756,020 
6k SSeS Mens ‘i. 126,877 185,511 141,052 164,801 103,417 1,259,248 
14. All other requireme nts. ; Cat 68,492 549,588 580,078 755,230 411,152 3,829,335 
Totals.. 1,065,986 2,116,329 2,023,111 1,811,362 1,467,692 20,496,107 
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Distribution by Percentage of Output of Finished Steel in 1924 


Shown by Consuming Groups and by Individual Product 
Based on Reports of Companies Controlling 76.30 Per Cent of Country’s Steel Ingot Capacity 








Angle bars, Bars and Hoops, 
Heavy Light steel ties and Plates, Structural shapes bands 
rails, rails other track gross ton shapes, under and cotton 
gross ton gross ton accessories, gross ton 3-inch, ties, 
gross ton gross ton gross ton 
Railroad buildings and bridges.. : 0.06 0.26 0.01 6.19 8.17 2.84 0.69 
, Other buildings aaa bridges. . . 0.05 0.44 0.28 14.88 53.33 15.63 10.24 
3. Railroad track work a 84.95 3.03 86.15 2.21 0.02 1.08 0.13 
4. Street railways..... bia ae eis 3.65 4.17 0.15 0.07 0.22 0.12 
5. Automotive vehicles ; ERAT oF ‘ 0.04 0.08 ; 5.53 0.51 21.93 40.49 
6. Railroad cars and loco motis es ane ; 0.02 0.02 33.80 15.88 12,22: 1.88 
7. Oil, gas and water requirements........ ves 2 0.03 14.81 2.48 2.13 1.97 
8. Mining and Lumbering. .. ‘ . 0.87 67.26 2.18 0.64 0.31 0.34 1.35 
9. Agricultural equipment — 0.03 0.21 0.02 1.29 0.29 8.36 2.39 
10. Metal containers ‘ 0.16 0.04 0.06 7.61 
11. Shipbuilding - ‘eae 0.01 ah 0.01 3.72 1.25 0.83 0.13 
12. Machinery and hand tools............. 0.06 1.50 0.10 2.79 2.25 13.25 2.24 
13. Exp Orts..cs eae 8.86 18.17 4 60 5.05 4.09 2.05 2.24 
14. All Feuer requireme nts : pouee , 1.44 8.88 3.35 8.78 11.31 19.06 28.52 
Totals alana 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Black All other All other 
plates black Tubing Wire finished 
for plate and and pipe, products steel Totals, 
tinning, sheets, gross ton gross ton products, gross ton 
gross ton gross ton tongross 
1. Railroad buildings and bridges ‘ , 0.05 7.66 1.40 0.27 3.24 
2. Other buildings and bridges.... : Po wie ke 1.26 6.06 4.14 14.06 2.42 i442 
3. Railroad track work ‘ eT 0.39 0.98 11.01 
EG eee carl wap eel Ce ea ww ad sec eed eet 0.38 0.14 0.31 3.45 0.86 
(aa ee er en ee si ee 33.25 2.44 7.88 9.25 11.05 
6. Railroad cars and NESS REE EL STS WEN a 0.04 11.91 1.50 1.51 37.55 12.45 
7. Oil, gas and water enna eee oA Sere 3.37 4.57 48.05 1.99 2.24 8.28 
8. Mining and L saerine. . LE Sees. eA Rane oct vues 0.77 0.04 1.31 0.57 0.96 
9. Agricultural equipment. cade sh oe CREO ws 00's « Sea san 1.76 0.04 15.86 4.39 3.54 
DE POORRIEEE. Wo. cack ce cccsecss in aa binsoes 76.99 2.88 0.15 1.29 0.57 4.84 
ES os Ce ae ot ob ss ch bGaeMb ls memes Cake t 0.18 0.12 0.11 0.54 0.84 
i, RNENEee BOO DORE GGG... 2.6 600s cc cesctovevesessecee viet 3.46 0.08 3.10 2.70 3.69 
13. Exports..... + ices efnie ih sian era Witanao pike atid MRR eke © f 11.91 8.76 6.97 9.10 7.05 6.14 
14. All other requirements SPEAR POP gers cet py ee i 6.43 25.97 28.67 41.69 28.02 18.68 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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in 1923. The distribution by those 
companies reporting in 1924 was 1,697,- 
197 tons, compared with 2,451,783 tons 
actually reported by companies in 1923. 

The importance of the oil, gas and 
water group is shown by the fact 
that as a whole it consumed 8.28 per 
cent of the total output in 1924, com- 
pared with 11.5 per cent for the auto- 
motive industry. In 1923 the group’s 
proportion of the total output was 
10.60 per cent, as compared with 10.09 
for the automotive industry. 

The country’s export trade in fin- 
ished steel products in 1924 held sub- 
stantially to the same proportions of 
the total as did the trade in 1923. Last 
year the proportion was 6.14 per cent 
of the total while in the year preceding 
it was 6.22. Expressed in tonnage fig- 
ures, however, the reduction is much 
more pronounced. 

In 1924 the total calculated gross 
tonnage of finished steel shipped abroad 
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sumed by the manufacturers of metal 
containers was 16.09 per cent in 1924, 
and the calculated gross tonnage was 
1,300,937. tons, compared with 1,120, 
669 tons in 1923. 

The manufacture of containers ab- 
sorbed 4.84 per cent of the produc- 
tion of finished steel last year, com- 
pared with 3.68 tons in 1923, 

The automotive industry took 2,- 
969,491 tons of steel in 1924 a reduc- 
tion of 8.05 per cent from the total 
of 3,229,490 tons in 1923. Railroad 
track work took 2,957,680 tons in 1924 
compared with 3,838,569 tons in 1923, 
this representing a reduction of 22.95 
per cent. This group accounted for 
11.01 per cent of the total produc- 
tion last vear, as against 12.59 per 
cent in 1923. Tonnage placed by the 
companies reporting in 1924 was 2,256,- 
710 tons, while in 1923 the companies 
reporting shipped 2,911,171 tons. 

Cars and locomotives in 1924 took 
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and hand tool industry is evidenced 
by the fact that the manufacturers 
as a group increased their steel con- 
sumption 2.34 per cent in 1924. The 
total calculated tonnage absorbed was 
990,852 tons, compared with 802,887 
tons in 1923. One of the interesting 
facts noted concerning this industry 
is that it consumed 3.69 per cent of 
the total finished steel output in 1924, 
while the agricultural equipment in- 
dustry accounted for only 3.54 per 
cent. In 1923 the machinery and hand 
tool division took 2.63 per cent of 
the total, while farm equipment manu- 
facture absorbed 2.34 per cent. 

In the group representing buildings, 
which includes railroad buildings and 
bridges, and all other buildings and 
bridges, the absorption of finished 
steel products in 1924 was 17.66 per 
cent of the total, compared with 16.08 
per cent in 1923. Railroad structures 
accounted for 3.24 per cent of the 
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Steel Distribution in 1923 and 1924 Compared 


Percentage 
Gross Gross Calculated Calculated of increase 
tonnage dis- tonage dis- gross gross ton- or decrease 
tribution of tribution of tonnage distri- nage distri- of consump- 
apitieten Distribution companies companies bution of all bution of all tion in 1934 
ercentages percentages reporting reportin companies companies compared 
for 1924 for 1923 or 1924 for 1933 for 1924 fer 1923 with 1923 
Consuming Classification 

1. Railroad buildings and bridges................. 3.24 2 664,001 589,584 870,250 777,405 + 11.94 

2. Other buildings and bridges...............0005 14.42 13.53 2,956,066 3,128,992 3,874,267 4,125,781 — 6.1 
5. AMOOS BEDE WER cc wkd 61s tA cade ince tes vece 11.01 12.59 2,256,710 2,911,171 2,957,680 3,838,569 — 22.95 
Bi I hei crc dicks i reeev ees evous 0.86 1.47 175,533 341,070 230,05 449,723 — 48.85 
SFR ENITE WEIIOD) 65.0 abies 0.05 '5.00% nies ch voce 11.05 10.59 2,265,722 2,449,245 2,969,491 3,229,490 — 8.05 
6. Railroad cars and locomotives..............06+ 12.45 14.41 2,552,256 3,332,043 »345,028 4,393,517 — 23.86 
7. Oil, gas and water requirements............... 8.28 10.60 1,697,197 2,451,783 2,224,374 3,232,836 — 31.19 
Bi SARE BOE RAMIOTUR 6 8 sic i en ceremeeces 0.96 1.10 196,153 254,781 57,081 335,945 — 23.48 
. 9,  Rpricaltural GAUipment..... 6. i.e ccc ce eccens 3.54 2.34 724,412 542,258 949,427 715,003 32.79 
10. SE or yc r se mane 4.84 3.68 992,615 849,915 1,300,937 1,120,669 + 16.09 
i ee ee | Pre Peer eee Pn aE eee 0.84 0.83 170,839 192,798 223,904 254,217 — 11.92 
12, Machinery and hand tools...............2+00+ 3.69 2.63 756,020 608,910 990,852 802,887 + 2.34 
ee eos o ai5c 5s 2's ono le nc hein seal nenee 6.14 6.22 1,259,248 1,438,647 1,650,391 1,896,950 — 13.00 
Bee. Aer Ue SUROIOB EE. 6.8 6 sc. oie ccc ences’ 18.68 17.46 829,335 4,036,879 ,018,788 5,322,889 — 5.71 
a ns ERs ds oa kb eee UPd Uv ewe ts 100.00 100.00 20,496,107 23,128,076  ° 26,862,526 30,495,881 — 11.91 
OEE Bit SUING UG a. ca ay vine coated es seb oe 27.53 30.43 5,643,072 7,035,768 7,395,900 9,277,120 — 20.28 
HHILAUUUAIYNUGVULIDLVUALLIDLUOUUOAULVUGIDCOOOUNUDUIUOUIUOSUOQUOUINEOEOYOOUOYELOOUEOOOOUEUDOVOCEOOSEOGORGEOOYEOOOOCSOUERUSGOTEESOOROOOSOOGOOOSOOSOOSOOEOOENPOEOOOOOOOOOFOOEEPGUOOHIONUOEOOCOOOSOOTUOUOPGVOUGOOOEOGEOGOOOYOUEOEYO UVUOOOCOEOSUOOUOUOSOOOUOGOOESOGSEONUOOGREEUUSUOCOO TORE NEUSUOUIUULUOLUPLUUUEOOLUOUERSSUOGIOULOOULSUGUOLD 


was 1,650,391 tons, compared with 
1,896,950 tons in 1923. This was a 
reduction of 13 per cent. The amount 
exported by those companies reporting 
totaled 1,259,248 tons last year com- 
pared with 1,438,647 exported by the 
companies reporting in the year pre- 
ceding. 

The increase in the amount of fin- 
ished steel consumed in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements in 
1924 was 32.79 per cent over 1923. 
Makers of farm tools evidently were 
preparing for the expansion of de- 
mand that is believed certain to fol- 
low the advance in prices of farm 
products. The total calculated gross 
tonnage consumed in 1924 was 949,427 
tons, compared with 715,003 tons in 
1923. This branch accounted for 3.54 
per cent of the total output of fin- 
ished steel in 1924, and 2.34 per cent 
of the total in the preceding year. 

The increase in the tonnage con- 


3,345,028 tons, compared with 4,393,- 
517 tons in 1923, a reduction of 23.86 
per cent. This division accounts for 
12.45 per cent of the total finished 
steel output of 1924. In 1923 it took 
14.41 per cent of the total. 

Street railways, one of the least 
important of the finished steel con- 
suming groups, shows the largest re- 
duction in the tonnage consumed in 
1924. The drop amounted to 48.85 
per cent. The calculated. total gross 
tonnage taken in 1924 was only 230,- 
056 tons, compared with 449,723 tons 
in 1923. The great decrease is be- 
lived to be due largely to the extent 
to which automotive vehicles have 
supplemented or supplanted street rail- 
way service. Street railways in 1924 
absorbed only 0.86 per cent of the 
country’s total, while in the year pre- 
ceding they took 1.47 per cent of 
the total. 

The improvement in the machinery 


total last year, an increase from 2.55 
per cent in 1923, 

The tonnage consumed in the rail- 
road structures increased 11.94 per 
cent, from 777,405 tons in 1923 to 870,- 
250 tons in 1924. The tonnage ac- 
counted for by all other structures 
was reduced 6.10 per cent, from 4,125,- 
781 tons in 1924 to 3,874,267 tons in 
1923. Considering the fact this group 
took 14.42 per cent of the total finished 
steel output in 1924, the reduction in 
tonnage was. relatively small. It 
amounted only to 251,514 tons. 

The amount of finished steel con- 
sumed by all manufacturers unclassi- 
fied and contained in the _ general 
group “All ather requirements” was 
5,018,788 tons in 1924, compared with 
5,322,889 tons in 1923, a reduction of 
5.71 per cent. This division accounts 
for 18.68 per cent of the total con- 
sumption, while in 1923 the propor- 
tion was 17.46 per cent of the total. 














Record Steel Needs Indicate 


All Important Channels of Normal Consumption Present Unusually Promising 
Outlook for 1925, As Analyzed by Industrial Authorities—Unusual 
Combination of Favorable Underlying Factors Is Shown 








EMANDS for iron and steel in 1925 bid fair 
D to equal or exceed in total any record of 
the past. 

This is the composite figure drawn from the 
views and forecasts of ranking authorities in each 
of these fields of industry, the needs of which fur- 
nish the foundation for iron and steel demand and 


production. 
According to the annual statistics of steel dis- 
tribution compiled by Iron Trape Review, the 


groups represented by the railroads, building con- 
struction, automotive and oil, water and gas ac- 
tivities, normally account for two-thirds of the out- 
put of the mills and furnaces. All indications based 
on definite and substantial grounds, point that the 
combined requirements of these groups in 1925, 
will be much in excess of 1924 and probably will 


go beyond 1923 when more finished steel was con- 
sumed by this country than in any other year in 
history. It is possible, the authorities say, from 
the present outlook, that these four classifications 
may require a total in excess of 15,000,000 tons. 

Other activities such as the use of metal con- 
tainers, the building of machinery and hand tools, 
the agricultural pursuits, mining and lumbering, 
exporting, etc., without exception, present prospects 
where a much increased demand for steel over the 
past several years is a reasonable if not an as- 
sured probability. 

Summed up, it is doubtful whether any single 
year within the present generation could marshall 
at its beginning, such uniformly bright prospects 
in all those main channels of normal steel consump- 
tion as 1925. 


. Vers 








General Industrial Outlook 
Points to Prosperity 


New Business Cycle Beginning 


soundness, ac- 
curacy and lucid- 
ity of his fore- 
casts; Col, .L3.-7% 
Ayres has won in- 
ternational recog- 
nition as the “hig 
priest” of practical 


business econo- 








N RECENT years the business world has become fa- 
miliar with the term “business cycle,” and it has learned 
to use it in referring to the swings of general business 
that recur every three or four years, and carry commerce, 
trade, and industry from depression up to recovery, on up 
to prosperity, down again to decline, and finally to an- 
other depression. 
The most important fact in the present business situa- 
business cycle 
the depression 


tion is that we have recently entered a new 
The old one that began in 
to an end last summer, and 


in this country. 
of 1921 came 
under way. 

It is extremely significant that this new business cycle 
starts off with the same combination of conditions that 
has existed at the beginning of some of the most notable 
periods of sustained prosperity in earlier years. It has long 
been noted that four factors are necessary to produce a 
period of sustained prosperity in this country. The first 
is increasing industrial production after a period of de- 
pression. The second is good agricultural prices. The 
third is increasing export demand, and the fourth is easy 
credit conditions. 

These four controlling factors came together in combi- 


a new one is 
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mists. 





nation at the beginning of the record-breaking period of 
prosperity began 1899, and lasted until 1903. 
They were again present in the so-called Roosevelt pros- 
perity from 1904 through 1907. They were again present 
during the unprecedented prosperity that lasted from 1915 
until the spring of 1920. It is noteworthy that they were 
not all present during the relatively short prosperity that 
began late in 1922, and subsided early in 1923. 

The present prospects are that the trend of general 
business will be upward in 1925. Interest rates will prob- 
ably be relatively low, but will move upward during the 
year. Stock prices promise to move forward irregularly 
to new high levels next year, but to reach their highest 
turn down during the year. Building con- 
struction will probably go ahead in large, but not 
record-breaking volume, and there is little likelihood of 
a reappearance of the recent bonuses added to wages in 
the building trades. 

There promises to be less unemployment in 1925, and 
the course of wages will probably be upward. The cost 
of living will probably increase. Traffic on the Great 
Lakes and coastwise traffic will probably be better and 
more profitable than in 1924. The coming year promises 


which in 


points and 
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to be a better year for sellers than for buyers, and profit 
margins should increase. 

The output of iron and steel will in all likelihood be 
much greater in 1925 than it, was in 1924. The present 
prospects are that sometime during the coming 12 months 
new high records for the rate of pig iron production 
will be established. Moreover it seems likely that iron 
and steel production will be sufficiently well maintained to 
call for lake shipments of iron ore of about 50 per cent 
greater than during 1924, or a total in excess of 60,000,000 
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tons. The production of trucks and automobiles should 
reach a total of about 3,600,000. 

In conclusion, it is probable that 1925 will be a 
of business recovery, reaching prosperity, with greater in- 
dustrial production, and larger net earnings, and it is 
likely that these developments will be accompanied by 
more speculation in both commodities and securities. The 
year promises to be one of increasing business accelera- 
tion, approaching the speed limit, and in danger of in- 
curring the consequent penalties in 1926. 


year 











O MUCH im- 

portance at- 
taches to railroad 
buying that the 
picture 
drawn by R. H. 
Aishton, president 
of the American 
Railway  associa- 
tion, is most grati- 
fying. 


bright 





APITAL expenditures for addi- 

tions and improvements to rail- 

way property authorized in 1924 
by the Class I railways of the United 
States, were the greatest for any simi- 
lar period in history, amounting to $1,- 
077,297,000. 

Of that amount, $610,904,000 
actually expended up to Oct. 1, 1924. 
Since that date additions and improve- 
ments have continued to be under way 
but it is impossible just now to esti- 
mate what the capital expenditures 
actually made for the year will total. 

Present indications look to a con- 
tinuation during the coming year of 
the heavy freight traffic which the 
railroads successfully handled without 
transportation difficulties in 1923 and 
1924. Until some line can be obtained 
as to traffic indications in 1925, how- 
ever, it will be impossible to say what 
will be that year. 


was 


expenditures 


capital 


OBERT F. 
BIN KERD 
as vice president 
of the public rela- 
tions committee of 
the Eastern rail- 
roads is chief 
spokesman for the 
railroads on econo- 
mic and other pub- 
lic matters. 


ROBABLY 1925 will see a new 
Pi: water mark in railway traffic. 

The adoption of the Dawes plan 
ought to provide a market for greater 
exports of raw material from this coun- 
try. In domestic consumption, the in- 
crease in the prices of farm products 
is restoring the purchasing power of 
our 30 million or. more of our people 











Heavy Buying by Railroads 
Will Be Continued 


Capital Outlay Greatest in 1924 








Capital expenditures authorized in 1924 
for equipment alone totaled $513,- 
497,000, of which amount $346,091,000 
was actually expended up to Oct. 1. 
Capital expenditures for equipment by 


classes follow: 


Authorizations Actual 

expendi- 

tures up to 

Oct. 1, 1924 

Locomotives $101,233,000 $ 66,650,000 
Freight train 

EE os a, Sy 322,940,000 229,027,000 
Passenger train 

cs ee 69,327,000 37,382,000 
Other euip- 

SE ss 600 69,997,000 13,032,000 

Class I railroads in 1924 also au- 

thorized the expenditure of $563,800,- 

000 for roadway and structures. Re- 


ports for the first nine months showed 


the actual expenditure for that pur- 
pose to have been $264,813,000. 
For additional track including rail 


and tie fastenings and other track ma- 


the amount of authorized ex- 
penditure during the year just passed 
was $179,345,000, while for heavier 
rails the amount was $36,248,000. For 
shops and engine houses, it amounted 
to $51,890,000. 

The railroads did not install as many 
freight cars in 1924 as during the pre- 
vious year, but they did continue the 
policy of placing in service additional 
cars in order to continue to provide 
adequate transportation ” service. While 
the number was less, the capacity of 
the cars was somewhat greater than 
those of the previous year, as was also 
the case in respect to tractive power 
Reports for the year 
not complete, but freight cars 
installed during the ten-months period 
totaled 137,369 while for locomotives 
the total was 1770. These figures in- 
clude rebuilt equip- 
ment. 


terial, 


of locomotives. 
are 


new, and leased 








High Water Mark in Traffic 
Is Predicted for 1925 


At Least 150,000 New Cars Needed 








who live on the farms. In the past 
this has always been a prelude to a 


series of years of good business. By 
reason of the better distribution of the 
national income to both farmers and rail- 
roads, there ought to be good business in 
1925. 

This traffic ought to carry the railroads 
closer to a fair return, not only upon the 


af 


value of the railroad plant as it stood 
in 1920, but upon the more than 3 
billion of new investment made since that 
time, which as yet has had no return. 
The railroads themselves will make a 
big contribution to good business by capi- 
tal expenditures which will probably 
equal those of 1924 or 1923, and by ade- 
quate standards of maintenance and op- 
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ervation. “It is beiieved rehabilitation of 
the freight car supply—meaning by that 
making up for the insufficient retirements 


of old cars in previous year—will be 
about completed at the end of this year. 
This would still leave in prospect, how- 
ever, something like 100,000 new cars 
each year to take the place of cars 
retired, and somewhere between 50,000 
and 75,000 cars each year to take care 


of the growth of population and traffic. 
With latter, however, 


there is difference of opinion, as it 


regard. to this 


some 
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is perhaps not yet possible to estimate 
the effect of the new and higher stand- 
ards of car use upon the requirements 
for additional cars to meet the normal 
growth of traffic. 

The pressure to distribute the unit costs 
of operating a train over a greater train- 
load bids fair to open up a new era in 
developing more powerful locomotives. 
Progress along this line will be signalized, 
however; not so much in the number as 
in the character of locomotives. 

The remarkable efficiency of the rail- 








Automotive I[ndustry’s Demands 
May Surpass 1923 Mark 


Steel Needs at Least 3,000,000 Tons 








HE steel requirements of the 
} automobile industry for 1925 will 
certainly not be under 3,000,000 
and it is likely that 
requirements will exceed the consump- 
1923 when a total of 3,434,800 


consumed. 


tons, more the 
tion of 
tons 

In the 25 years of the business, auto- 


was 


mobile production has receded from the 
previous year’s record but three times— 
once in 1918, a war year; 25 cent 
off in 1921, a year of postwar depres- 


per 


sion: while the year 1924 will prob- 
ably show about 12 per cent off when 
all the production reports are com- 
pleted. During 1923 more than 4,000,- 
000 cars and trucks were manufac- 
tured, while production in 1924 will 
total about 3,500,000 vehicles. 


excellent reason for the 
1918 and 1921, while 
production 


There is an 
recession during 


in 1924 the curtailment of 


was largely due to the introduction of 
new the consequent 
lays in factory operation. These 
the introduction of 
balloon 


models with de- 
new 
models involved 


such new equipment as tires, 
four-wheel brakes and the gradual de- 
velopment of enclosed car capacity to 
take care of a change in demand. Then 
production of the 


embarrassed 


the excessive 
early part of the 
dealers in such a way that normal sales 
were retarded. 

The close of 1924 will find the deal- 
ers with low stocks on hand, much 
lighter than last year, and with a bet- 
ter outlook for business. 

The growing prosperity of the coun- 
try with the farm situation greatly im- 
proved and the export demand devel- 
oping, it is safe to estimate that the 
production in 1925 will be near 1923. 

Exports of automobiles for the first 


too, 
year 








Prospects for Machine Tools 


Are Growing Brighter 
War Supplies Well Liquidated 








T IS natural that inquiries for ma- 
chine tools should forecast orders. 
All reports from the field indicate 
considerable active inquiry which should 
develop into orders after inventory tak- 
ing is out of the way in January. 
In the course of the average business 
cycle it is natural that cheap money 


should stimulate activity. The recent 
period of cheap money should now be 
having this effect in a more normal way 
than the machine tool industry has ex- 
perienced since 1920. 

The depression of 1921 was exceed- 
ingly severe in the industry, and has 
continued to a considerable extent ever 
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road industry has always consisted in 
increasing the volume of transportation 
without equal increases in tools, invest- 
ment or operating expenses. Therefore, 
in general, every effort will be made 
to haul the greater traffic of the future 
with as small an addition to the num- 
ber of cars and locomotives as possible. 
There will apparently be more new 
construction underway during 1925 than 
in any year since 1916. For the first 
time since that year there is in prospect 
an increase in the total main line mileage. 


MONG the 

gifts pos- 
sessed by Edward 
S. Jordan is that 
of prophetic vt- 
sion. His views al- 
ways command 
widespread respect. 
He is president of 
the Jordan 
Co. 


Motor 
Car 





nine months of 1924 were $166,667,971, 
which is about $4,000,000 short 
of exports for the entire year of 1923. 
While the monthly average of exports 
in 1923 was just over $14,000,000, the 
monthly average for the first nine 
months of 1924 was close to $18,500,000. 

Nor is the question entirely one of 
production. 

There is an increasing use of metal 
in automobile production. Steel bodies, 
steel windshield posts, drums on four- 
wheel brakes and the growing popu- 
larity of steel wheels are among the 
trends in design which are making the 
automobile industry an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the steel market. 

While the number of companies pro- 
ducing the output will gradually de- 
crease, the outputs of the stronger 
companies will increase normally with 
the prosperity of general business. 


only 





RNEST DU- 


BRUL, gen- 
eral manager of 
the National Ma- 


Tool Build- 


association 1s 


chine 
ers’ 
widely known as a 
business analyst. He 
has always shown 
a broad grasp of 
fundamentals, 











since, relieved, however, by some active 
demand in the early part of 1923. A 
great deal of the demand the industry 
would normally have experienced in 
1923 supplied by secondhand tools 
that came out of war shops. Field re- 
ports indicate the secondhand market 
to have very many less machine tools 


was 
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to offer at this time than in 1922 and 
1923, and this should naturally leave 
more of a field for new tools. In the 
meantime, the machine tool builders 
have been busy improving their designs, 
so that tools made during the war are in 
very many cases quite obsolete at this 
time, and new demand will naturally 
come to the better types of machines 
now available. 

The industry is still suffering from the 
lack of foresight on the- part of large 
buyers of machine tools who defer their 
purchases until the very worst part of 


RANK  E. 
GORRELL, 
secretary-treasurer 


of the National 
Canners’ associa- 
tion, is an author- 
ity on the food 
packing wtmdustry. 
The — association 
embraces 70 per 


cent of the output. 


HILE, compared with the rail- 

y \ road or building industries, the 

canning industry is not a large 
consumer of steel products, still the pres- 
ervation of food is a matter of interest to 
everyone, and the total amount of steel 
used in the canning of foods is very 
large. 

Based on the average pack for the 
preceding four years, the figures for the 
1924 pack not yet being available, the 
irdustry used annually 4,500,000,000 cans 
for what are generally known as canned 
foods, packed in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers. 

It requires about 750,000 tons of fin- 


J i... Kid- 
BROUGH in 
portraying the 
building outlook 
for 1925, speaks 
for the organized 
steel fabricators, as 
president of the 
American Institute 
of Steel Consiruc- 
tion, 


HROUGH sources available to 

! the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, I have estimated 

an increase of 25 per cent in the ton- 
nage of structural steel consumed in 
1925 as compared to 1924. The bu- 
reau of census supplies the only depend- 
able statistics and assuming that No- 
vember and December requirements will 
equal the totals of the same months 
in 1923, the volume consumed in 1924 
would amount to approximately -1,- 
966,585 tons. The coming year should 
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the business cycle. They wait until 
they have swept up the labor market 
themselves, and then expect the machine 
tool builder to go out and find ways 
and means of producing machine tools 
with the same mechanics. It is well 
known that this policy of deferring 
equipment purchases until the last min- 
ute throws a heavy peak load on the 
machine tool industry. 

This method of buying tools naturally 
increases the cost of machines produced 
at that time, compared to those that 
could be produced in periods of depres- 
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sion, when labor is available and_ effi- 
cient, and when material is cheap, The 
result is that the machine tool industry 
has always to carry plant equipment suf- 
ficiently large to meet a peak demand, 
and the users of machine tools have to 
pay for long periods of idleness of that 
peak load equipment. 

It is astonishing that more large in- 
dustries do not anticipate their wants 
for machine tools, and order them at a 
time when they can be produced at bet- 
ter advantage than the present methods 
permit. 








Needs of Canning Industry 


Are Steadily Increasing 
More Than 1,500,000 Tons Is Normal 








ished steel and 13,000 tons of pig tin 
to make the tin plate from which 
this number of cans is manufactured. As- 
suming that 50 per cent of these canned 
foods is shipped in boxes, it 
would require 5000 tons of box nails to 
manufacture the shipping containers for 
these 

We are informed upon good authority 
that approximately an equal amount of 
steel products is used in the packing 
of other food products in tin containers, 
so that the grand total of steel products 
used for food containers is approximately 
1,510,000 tons annually. 

From a small beginning in 


wooden 


goods. 


1820, the 


commercial canning industry of the Unit- 
ed States, which at that time was on a 
scale comparable to the present day 
home-canning, increased not only 
in volume to the total above mentioned, 
but has added varieties of products until 
the number now exceeds 200. This in- 
crease in production has been made pos- 
sible by the wonderful development of 
machinery and appliances for preparation 
and canning of the various commodities. 
The demand is steadily increasing and the 
output is keeping pace accordingly, ex- 
cept that there is a variation in produc- 
tion depending upon weather and crop 
conditions. 


has 








New Record Year Foreshadowed 


in Structural Steel 
Minimum of 2,500,000 Tons Indicated 








total a minimum of 2,458,231 tons. 

This prediction is based upon eco- 
nomic conditions which point to one 
of the most substantial periods of pros- 
perity this country ever has known. 

The outcome of the recent election 
will undoubtedly invite a program of 
expansion on the part of the rail- 
roads, public utility organizations and 
municipalities, which will include steel 
bridges and buildings. 

Building statistics assure a _ record 
in 1925 fully the equal of the high 


mark of 1924. A survey of the United 
States by Building Age of New York, 
indicates a building shortage that will 
total well towards the $10,000,000,000- 
mark, The high total of building per- 
mits indicates a new record of winter 
construction, which would stabilize the 
building industry throughout the year 
with definite economies to owners. The 
contractor members of the New York 
Building Congress report actual con- 
tracts amounting to $30,000,000, a large 
percentage of which is of a commer- 
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cial type definitely scheduled for win- 
ter work. Architect members report 
an additional valuation of $25,000,000 of 
construction work to be let in the 
mear future, making a total reported 
amount of winter work through these 
sources, which can be reasonably ex- 
pected to be undertaken during the 
winter months of $45,000,000 to $55,- 
000,000 in the city of New York and 
the immediate vicinity. 

Winter work secms to be an accom- 


plished fact and the structural steel 
industry will profit through such a 
program. The reconstruction of our 


commercial centers in our larger cities, 
where the obsolete building must give 
way to the modern skyscraper of steel- 
frame to keep pace with the demands 
of invested capital, is constantly re- 
quiring a larger production of struc- 
tural steel. 

With an eye to the future, the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion is concerned in the possibilities 
of exploiting new markets and new 
uses as a means of increasing the ton- 
mage of structural steel to be pro- 
duced by the fabricating industry. 
There are some in the industry who 
have expressed opinions that a prin- 
cipal problem lies in plant capacities 
that exceed demands by nearly 33 1/3 
per cent. The majority, however, are 
optimistic in their belief that through 
more intensive cultivation of the mar- 
ket, the development of new uses, 
greater efficiency in production and 
selling and through economies of 
standardization, that co-operative ef- 
fort under the leadership of the in- 
stitute will result in an increased vol- 
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ume of business that will far exceed 
the present plant capacities. 

Steel beams and girders unquestion- 
ably will find an extended use in a 


type of floor construction that will 
combine metal lath and _ cement. 
Nearly 85 per cent of the fire loss 


has its origin in basements and this 
great national loss could be reduced 
to the minimum or entirely eliminated 
through the general adoption of such 
a specification. In congested districts 
alone and for apartment and residential 
buildings, it is an economic necessity. 

Recently President Coolidge sounded 
a note of warning against the appalling 
waste of our timber resources. “Ex- 
pressed roughly,” he stated, “we have 


left about 745,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of timber. From this, the annual 
drain is 25,000,000,000 cubic feet. This 


total drain is most significant when 
we reflect that, towards offsetting it, 
we have an annual timber growth of 
only 6,000,000,000 cubic feet, and even 
in our young forests, where this growth 
is taking place, cutting has already out- 
stripped growth.” Wharton Clay, a 
prominent Chicago architect, stated be- 
fore the International Fire Prevention 
Congress, that apartment or residence 
buildings with lumber joists, studs and 
ordinary lath were firetraps. 

A greater use of steel and other fire- 
resisting materials is a partial answer 
to the question of forest conservation. 
It meets the demand of fireproof con- 
struction. As lumber advances in price 
and the cost of steel beams and girders 
is reduced through increased volume 
and greater efficiency in production, 
there should be every inducement for 





Farmer’s Position 





Agricultural Equipment Turns 
After Long Depression 


Greatly Improved 








HE farm machinery business is 

distinctly better both in actuality 

and There is evidence 
of better demand and larger sales in 
1925. 

But there is no warrant for the 
conclusion that 1925 will show a return 
to normal volume. The farmer’s con- 
dition is much better than it has been 
for four years, but his load was so 
heavy, it will require another crop 
carrying some profit to restore his 
normal purchasing ability. The past 
year with its sudden increase of income 


prospect. 


in the wheat-growing territory has 
been one of liquidation. The farmer 
will not again become a normal pur- 
chaser until] his debts are reduced to 
easy control. It is our judgment, it 
will take a portion at least of another 
good crop at reasonable prices to 
put him in this position. 


Upon these premises we should say 
the demand for steel and iron in the 
farm machinery industry should show 
some improvement next year. There 
appears to be no heavy stocks in in- 
ventory and a reasonable increase in 
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co-operation between the structural 
steel, metal lath and cement producers. 
The specification is sound and prac- 
tical. Education and well directed pro- 
motional effort would soon establish 
this type of floor construction as stand- 
ard. Once adopted, the requirements 
of steel, cement and metal lath for 
floor construction would call for dou- 
ble the present capacities of these 
three products. 

Structural steel for the frame work 
of garages and innumerable other prac- 
tical uses around farms and in resi- 
dences offers opportunities for ex- 
tended uses, which would develop: in- 
creased tonnage. Structural shapes 
used in portable residence construc- 
tion in combination with asbestos 
blocks shipped in parts and assembled 
on a concrete foundation have been 
found practical and economical. An 
all steel building has been developed 
it England and _ successfully used. 
It has been sold for $1500, contains 
four rooms and found entirely satis- 
factory. The perfection of portable 
steel houses in this country would help 
solve an acute social problem, afford 
good homes to those who cannot af- 
ford the higher prices. 

The execution of a program to de- 
velop new markets, new uses; the adop- 
tion of the standard specifications, the 
code of standard practice, as promoted 
by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction unquestionably will exert 
an effective influence on the future 
use of structural steel in a greater vol- 
ume and open the way for the devel- 
opment of the industry on a_ broad 
policy of expansion. 


INLEY. ?#. 

MOUNT, 
president of the 
National Associa- 
tion of Farm 
Equipment Manu- 
facturers, sees a 
much better year 
in 1925 for the 
recently harassed 
implement industry. 





machinery volume should be reflected 
in raw material purchases. ‘There 
should not be and doubtless wil] not 
be heavy advance buying of raw ma- 
terials. 

The farm machinery manufac- 
turer does not want to speculate in raw 
materials and should not be required 
to do so. The capacity of our supply- 
ing sources and our present efficient 
transportation system should make it 
unnceessary. He will be shy on a run- 
away market and his daily prayer will 
be for stability. 





























ANUFACTURERS 
ing a new chapter in the in- 
teresting romance of American 
industry. It is based on a keen rivalry 


are writ- 


among the advocates of various 
methods of fabrication and assembly, 
who are competing for their share of 
business in metal products. 

Proponents of welding, with the 
help of their allies, the manufacturers 
of pressed metal products, are challeng- 
ing foundrymen. Welded stampings, 
they insist, are better and cheaper for 
certain purposes than castings. In the 
meanwhile, the founders are engaged in 
active rivalry among themselves. The 
producers of malleable are directing an 
attack against gray iron castings, while 
the steel foundrymen continue their ef- 
forts to make inroads on the province 
of forgings. Makers of electric cast- 
ings are following up the advantages 
of their method, especially in regard 
to alloy steel to specified analyses. 

While repelling advances from com- 
petitors, gray iron melters are shifting 
their attention to the use of permanent 
molds, the centrifugal process and die 
casting—all of which offer promise 
of strengthening the competitive posi- 
tion of gray iron establishments. 

Not satisfied with their campaign 


against castings, the welding enthusi- 
asts are seeking entry into the struc- 
tural field. Just how far welding will 
traditional premises 


encroach on the 





Rivalry Spurs 


Progress 
in 
Engineering 


of welding still is to be determined, al- 
though 1924 furnished many new illus- 
trations of the spread of welding to 
the fabrication of containers, small 
structures, pipe lines and numerous 
articles previously assembled by bolts, 
rivets or mechanical seaming. 


These are only a few of the strug- 
gles for adjustment. going on quietly 
in the metalworking industries. It is 
this search for methods of improving 
the quality or reducing the cost of 
finished articles that is inspiring 
scientific development to a_ higher 
pitch than has been attained at any 
time since the end of the great war. 
Engineering progress, in its broader 
aspects, has been unusually responsive 
to this motive in 1924. Every operation, 
from the mining of ore and coal to 
the machining of the finished piece, 
is marked by a restless spirit of com- 
petition—a striving for something more 
efficient, more economical and more 
easily marketed. 


In the mining of ore, this progress 
takes the form of improvements in 
power generation and distribution, many 
mining properties having been elec- 
trified during the past year. In trans- 
porting iron ore, the latest develop- 
ment is the use of diesel engines on 
the two new lake carriers of the 
Ford Motor Co. The handling prob- 
lem in connection with the rail haul 
of ore and coal constantly is involv- 
ing heavier units. Cars of 120-ton 
capacity are in service and those of 
150 tons are in imminent prospect. 
Already car dumpers for the former 
size are in operation. 

Aside from improving blast furnace 
practice by paying more attention to 
what goes into the stack, ironmakers 
took advantage of the mid-year lull 
to overhaul many furnace plants and 
to replace obsolete equipment. Their 
campaign for clean coal is bearing 
fruit, and coal operators are beginning 
to recognize the justice of basing prices 
on ash content as well as analysis. 

The tendency toward the installa- 
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tion of small batteries of by-product 
coke ovens continues, and the problem 
of coking other than the easily car- 


bonized fuel was again solved when 
the -Provo ovens successfully handled 
the so-called “non-coking” western bi- 
tuminous. The success of the Becker- 
type retort, developed less than two 
years ago, is indicated by the fact that 
with one exception, the new batteries 
laid down in 1924 were of this design. 

Steelmakers are devoting particular 
attention to fuel efficiency, not only 
in melting units but more especially in 
heating furnaces, soaking pits, and 
power houses. The drives of a score or 
more mills were modernized during 
the year. In the manufacture of auto- 
mobile sheets the trend toward loose 
rolling is almost universal. Electric 
roil heaters and mechanical doublers 
now are found in many sheet plants. 

In the general field of metalwork- 
ing, material handling is fast gaining 
recognition as a major factor in eco- 
nomical production, In practically every 
new heat treating plant, foundry, 
machine shop and manufacturing es- 
tablishment built in 1924, mechanical 
devices for minimizing manual labor 
were outstanding features. 

Judged by any criterion, 1924 was 
an eventful year in engineering. In 
brief it was a period of rehabilita- 
tion of inadequate equipment and un- 
satisfactory processes. 
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and greater care in the selection 

of raw materials stand out as the 
predominant tendencies in the iron 
making industry in 1924. No import- 
ant new equipment was developed nor 
did any remarkable change in blast 
furnace’ construction take place. As 
Was the case in 1923, a number ‘of an- 
tiquated stacks were abandoned and 
scrapped, and a few were rebuilt to 
eliminate most of the hand labor. Im- 
provements in blast-furnace accessor- 
ies ‘were along the line of more eco- 
nomiical use of waste gas at stoves and 
boilers, the dry cleaning of gas, and 
prolonging the life of firebrick linings. 
During the first quarter of the year, 
the furnace production increased until 
the output for the 
month of March was al- 
most at record tonnage. 
The month of August 
saw the other extreme 
with many idle furnaces. 
The depression was not 


Braet: trete blast furnace practice 


without its advantages 
for it was a time of 
greater economy and 


more pig iron per man. 
forehanded man- 
agers took advantage of 
the lull their 
plants in good condition 
so as to get the benefits 
of the return to higher 
prices and profits. The 
intense campaign for ac- 
cident prevention and the 
education and _ training 
of employes in classes 
for “safety first” has 
brought about a most 


Some 


and put 
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sEurnace Operators Seek Better Materials 


the number of 


blast furnaces. 


desirable reduction in 
“lost time” 
Executives and 
together to eliminate the former hazards 


blast Construction 


accidents at 


employes have worked 


around furnaces. 
engineers and 
ready had done much to 
accidents and to make 
nace and accessories strong — enough 
to stand the shocks and strains, but 
that was not sufficient to prevent em- 
ployes from being hurt. Safety guards 
and safety rules are necessary, but they 
cannot prevent harm to careless peo- 
ple. The men themselves must have 
the safety habit; and the management 
must see that they get the proper in- 
struction. 

Blast furnace plants now are much 


engineers al- 
prevent 
the blast fur- 


safety 
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the streets and 


safer ‘than 
over which their employes must pass 


highways 


to and from their work. Blast fur- 
nace employes are safer than the same 
number of farmers. It is no longer 
unusual for blast furnace plants to run 
one or more months without any lost 
time accidents. 

The research work of the United 
States bureau of mines and of individ- 
vals conducted during the past two 
years in small experimental furnaces 
and also at larger furnaces in full 
operation, has brought good results in 
the way of better blast furnace prac- 
tice and a better understanding of blast 
furnace phenomena, However, no one 
has yet found a better way of ex- 
tracting iron from its ores than by 
having “a descending 
column of ore, coke 
and limestone meet an 
ascending column of 
gases” inside a_ vertical 
furnace in the form of 
properly proportioned 
truncated cones and cyl- 
inders. The progress in 
blast furnace practice 
during the yast year has 
been in the direction’ of 
having the descending 
column of solids descend 
more evenly and faster, 
thus getting a smoother 
movement of the stock 
inside the furnace and, 
consequently, more tons 
of pig iron per day, per 
stack, and per man. The 
character of the coke 
has more to do with the 
smooth running of the 
furnace than any one 
factor, but the “right 
kind of coke” must be 
handled in the right way 
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else there soon will be as much sticking 
and slipping as there is with “poor coke.” 
The tendency of the practice of the 
past year has been to get more units 
of iron and more units of carbon per 
unit volume of materials charged into 
the furnace. In other words the ore 
mixture has been enriched and the 
coke quality improved. At the same 
time the tendency has been to put this 
unit volume of materials’ through the 
furnace in less time than was formerly 
thought possible. This does not mean 
that furnacemen are “over-blowing” 
their furnaces; it is an evidence of 
fewer interruptions of the downward 
movement of solid materials and fewer 
interruptions of the upward movement 
of the hot gases inside the iron blast 
furnace. 

“Slips” no longer are to be considered 
a normal part of blast furnace opera- 
tion, even with a large proportion of 
fine ores. 

In connection with the more rapid 
movement of stock through the blast 
furnace, there are indications that the 
research work of 1924 will bring us to 
the conclusion that the chemical reac- 
tions in the tuyere zone, egpecially 
those relating to carbon are practically 
instantaneous. The final touches to 
the quality of the pig iron .seem to be 
given in the very short space of time 
necessary for the iron and slag to 
pass downward through the restricted 
volumes of the combustion zones in 
front of the tuyeres. Of course, it is 
necessary to properly burden the fur- 
nace in order to get the desired kind 
of iron as far as most of the analysis 
is concerned, but it is in this short 
space of time and distance that the 
final additions of carbon and the final 
subtractions of sulphur are made. The 


blast furnace investigators of the 
United States bureau of mines have 
made good progress in 1924 in the 


study of the reactions in the tuyere 
zone, but they are still at variance 
with most practical blast furnace men 
as to what is meant by the “combusti- 
bility of coke.” Most of us consider 
that a coke has good “combustibility” if 
it passes through this combustion zone 
quickly and easily. 


Complexities of Quality 


Along with the progress in malle- 
able and gray iron foundry practice, 
and with the advancement in the art 
of special steels, and with the in- 
creased use of ingot iron, there has 
come into the specifications for pig 
iron other things besides the usual 
limits for silicon, sulphur, phosphorus 
and manganese. It is rather strange 
that the element in pig iron that is 
usually most abundant, and really is 
the element that makes it pig iron— 
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carbon—has so long been silent in the 
specifications. According to present in- 
dications, carbon in pig iron will re- 
ceive more attention. 

The increasing use of iron and steel 
scrap as part of the ore mixture in 
blast furnaces has introduced into blast 
furnace practice, just as it did into 
open-hearth practice, an uncertain fac- 
tor beyond the control of the blast 





Furnace Risk Lower: 
Farming Higher 


ENEFITS of the “safety first” 

campaign at blast furnace plants 
are clearly seen tn the following ex- 
tract from a letter recently received 
from Emile E,. Watson, consulting 
Columbus, O. 


actuary, 
“The basic Ohio stqte insurance 

rates for blast furnace workers for 

the last few years are as follows: 


“The downward trend of the rates 
are an automatic indication of the 
extent to which the blast furnace 
experience of the state has been im- 
proved. However, these rates fail to 
reveal the extent of this twprove- 
ment, inasmuch as the more recent 
rates have been required to carry 
losses upon the basis of the legisla- 
tive increased scale of benefits of the 
law. For instance, as of Jan. 1, 1924, 
the maximum weekly benefits were 
increased from $15 to $18.75 per 
week or 25 per cent and the maxi- 
mum death benefits were increased 


from $5000 to $6500 or 30 per cent. 

“The July 1, 1924, rates were the 
first to catch the full force of this 
increase, notwithstanding this the 
$1.90 rate provided a sufficient mar- 
gin of safety to be able to carry 
this heavy increase in benefits with- 
out the necessity of an increase in 
the basic manual rate. 

“The rate for farming is on the 
increase as indicated by the fact that 
the July 1, 1923, rate was $1.20, 
whereas the July 1, 1924, rate ts 
$1.40, and unless the experience for 
farming materializes in a_ remark- 
able improvement, you are going to 
see a still further very heavy in- 
crease made in the rate for farm- 
ing, effective July 1, 1925.” 











furnace 
easy to 


manager. It is comparatively 
analyze with sufficient accuracy 
all the iron ores that make up the 
burden, but it is next to impossible 
to get a representative sample of each 
car of miscellaneous iron and_ steel 
scrap that is bought on the scrap mar- 
ket. Under present conditions of prac- 
tice it would not be possible to analyze 
al! scrap for all the elements that 
may be injurious to certain grades of 
pig iron. These elements may be ex- 
actly what is needed for special analy- 
sis steels, and for iron and steel al- 
loys, but the malleable iron man can’t 
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use them and the ingot iron man 
will not have them. 
Malleable iron men more and more 


are objecting to small percentages of 
chromium, nickel and titanium in pig 
iron; the limits of their manganese 
specifications already were narrow. The 
makers of ingot iron are fighting 
against these three elements and also 
against copper and arsenic. 

Until the art of making pig iron 
has acquired fluxes for removing de- 
leterious elements in the blast fur- 
nace, it will be necessary for the fur- 
nace manager to forego the use of 
cheap miscellaneous scrap whenever he 
is making pig iron to ship on a “fussy” 
order which prohibits those certain 
elements. On the other hand the maker 
of “quality” products must expect that 
his demands for “quality” raw ma- 
terials will carry with it the extra cost 
of “quality.” 


Blast Furnace Gas 


the decreased 
account of 


Coincident with 
tity of waste gases on 
less coke per ton of pig, 
creased demand for surplus power from 
the blast furnace power plant, more 
attention has been given to the eco- 
nomical use of blast furndce gas and 
to the problems of dry cleaning. Im- 
proved burners for hot-blast stoves and 
have been installed at several 
blast furnace plants where surplus 
power can be sold to other depart- 
ments or to outside customers. Bur- 
ners with positive control of the mix- 
ture of air and gas have given excellent 
results. 

The problem of the dry cleaning of 


quan- 


and in- 


boilers 


blast furnace gas by electric precipi- 
tators is much nearer a commercial 
solution than ever before. The final 


design mav be simple and economical 
but there have been many mechanical 
and electrical difficulties to overcome. 
Hot dusty gas is hard to handle. 

The writer cannot leave the sub- 
ject of “Progress in Blast Furnace 
Practice” without expressing his satis- 
faction over the gratifying progress of 
the “Campaign for Clean Coal” which 
was started only two years ago by 
the blast furnace and coke men of 
the Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke 
association. The demand of the iron 
and steel men for lower ash and lower 
sulphur in their coking coats, gas coals, 
and steam coals, has greatly helped the 
coal industry, and has brought about 
many desirable economies in making 
iron and steel. The furnace men have 
demanded “quality” coal, and the coal 
men have learned that increased price, 
because of increased quality, is more 
profitable in the long run than in- 
creased price on account of decreased 
car supply. 
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HANGES in rolling mill design 
made during the year just closed 
applied largely to subsidiary 
equipment rather than to roll stands. A 
spindle shifting device for blooming 
mills was designed, which in the case 
of roll changing, obviates the necessity 
of unbolting the universal coupling at 
the roll. Manipulators for blooming 
mills also were improved. One design 
brought out during 1924 has incorpor- 
ated a set of fingers and side guards. 
These are built above the table and the 
ingot is tilted by the fingers without the 
necessity of moving the side guards. 
Instead of removing the tops of bloom- 
ing mill tables and lifting off the rollers 
to get at the line shaft a new table was 
designed which provides for the sliding 
of the line shaft back in its bearings and 
affords easy removal without disturbing 
the rollers. Producers of bars and small 
shapes in replacing present equipment 
or installing new units for producing 
these commodities are adopting the con- 
tinuous type in preference to 3-high mills. 
The number of automatic tinning ma- 
chines installed at various tin houses in 
this country during 1924 shows a sub- 
stantial increase. [he black plates 
stored on end in a water bosh are moved 
beneath a set of magnetized rolls and 
when current is turned on a single plate 
jumps into the gap of the rolls and is fed 
automatically into the tinning machine. 
More attegtion also is being given to 
the doubling of black plate by mechan- 
ical means during the hot rolling proc- 
ess. \ large number of mechanical 
doublers was installed last vear and over 
65 are scheduled for completion this 
year. By the use of this machine one 
tin plate producer is obtaining a yield in 
excess of 10 tons of black plate for a 
turn per mill. The development of the 
mechanical matching and doubling ma- 
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chine is one of the few progressive 
strides made by the tin plate industry 
since its beginning in this country. Va- 
rious operations involved in the produc- 
tion of black plate have been rearranged 
as a result of the development of the me- 
chanical doubler and this revision has 
increased the output appreciably. 

When a sheet or pack of sheets is 
matched it lies centrally on the flat 
table of the doubling machine. This 
table is level with the floor and is hinged 
in the center. A dividing or holding arm 
is brought down on top of and across 
the middle of the sheet or pack just be- 
fore the two sections of the table begin 
to fold toward each other. A_ shear 
usually is built at right angles to the 
doubling machine for cutting off the 
folded portion at one end of the pack. 

That the method of preheating sheet 
and tin mill rolls electrically is looked 
upon with greater favor is mirrored by 
the number of heaters of this type in- 
stalled last year. This type heater is 
built in two sections each half being 
clamped to the rolls. The heating ele- 
ment makes direct contact with the sur- 
face of the rolls. A detailed description 
oi this type roll heater was presented in 
the Sept. 6, 1923 issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. 

Electrification of rolling mills in this 
country during 1924 was carried out on 
a large scale. Steam engine drives at 
many sheet mills were replaced by mo- 
tors while numerous hot beds and hot 
saws at structural mills were equipped 
with motor drives. Several blooming mill 
engines were replaced by motors while 
practically all new mills of various 
types completed last year were equipped 
with electric drives. 

A radical departure in rolling mill de- 
sign is associated with the new bloom- 
ing mill which together with other type 
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mills, are being built at the River Rouge 
division of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 
The new blooming mill includes four 2- 
high stands of 42-inch rolls arranged 
in tandem for continuous rolling. The 
main building is divided into numerous 
bays and in addition to the blooming 
mill will house a four stand 32-inch bil- 
let mill, a chipping department and a 
four stand 14-inch merchant mill. 

Contracts for four 100-ton tilting 
open-hearth furnaces were let during the 
close of 1924 by the Ford company and 
this battery will be the first of a 20- 
unit steelworks. When the first unit is 
completed the steel will be refined in 
electric furnaces, poured into ingots and 
rolled into bars of forging quality. One 
50-ton electric furnace and two 10-ton 
electric furnaces already are installed. 
The bars will be forged into various au- 
tomobile parts in a new forging plant 
now being built in close proximity to 
the rolling mills. Ingots 8 x 12 inches 
will be served to the blooming mill. 

The completion of the steelworks will 
permit converting about 1200 tons of 
scrap daily into steel thus effecting a 
saving by eliminating the shipment of 
waste material to certain steel plants in 
nearby districts where it now is remelted 
and returned to the Ford company in 
the form of steel commodities. The com- 
pany recently completed a  30,000-kilo- 
volt ampere generator at its River 
Rouge power station. A unit of sim- 
ilar amperage now is under construction 
and four additional units are planned. 
When completed sufficient power in ex- 
cess of that required to operate the 
River Rouge plant will be available and 
this will be used at the Highland Park 
division and for the partial electrification 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton rail- 
road. Electric locomotives for this road 
now are being built. 
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ERE it possible to plot ac- 

curately the progress made in 

industry from year to year, Or 
to measure by some common standard 
of value the gain in methods as repre- 
sented by the work of inven.ive minds 
during such a fixed period, doubiless 
accomplishment and the 
would be 
depres- 


the greatest 
most worthwhile 
found in periods of 
sion or the most bustling prosperity. 
These extremes alike are conducive 
to effort and furnish fertile fields for 


inventions 
greatest 


new ideas. 

The year just past represents neither 
of these extremes in the foundry busi- 
ness cycle. Practically 
all branches of the in- 
dustry have encount- 
ered an average de- 
mand for their prod- 
ucts unaccompanied by 
the driving stress of 
peak production or by 
continued idleness. For 
this reason the accom- 
plishment of the period 
is measured by im- 
provement in existing 
practice, by the appli- 
cation of known prin- 
ciples and by a closer 
attention to perfection 
of detail. Faced by 
labor shortage during a 
previous period of 
foundry activity, many 
individual plants have 
studied their apprentice 
or other training prob- 


We. 
wait 
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f= Foundrymen Improve Casting Practice § 


By Dan M. Avey 


shop experience with public school in- 
struction and having for its object a 
influence on the 
proved 
idea has 


directional boys and 


workmen has singu- 
The 


control of the 


younger 


larly successful. basic 
apprentice 
co-operation 


school au- 


been state 
relation, the 
of manufacturers’ with 
thorities and with other 


terests. This was accomplished in Wis- 


contract 


business in- 


consin. Notable progress also has been 
made in Pennsylvania along apprentice 
training lines and an ambitious nation- 
program has been announced 

National Founders association. 


wide 
by the 


Organized research has been directed 
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along few lines bearing upon castings 
manufacture. The joint committee on 
sand research, organized by the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association with 
the National Research council and the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
has adopted tentative methods of test- 
ing sand. These include a bonding or 
cohesiveness test, for mea- 
suring permeability and fineness, and 
suggestions for taking samples and 
making chemical analyses. 
Attention has been directed 
strongly to casting metals in perman- 
ent or die molds. A differential is made 
between those castings made by metal 
entering and filling a 
mold cavity by gravity 
and those which are 
produced by the ap- 
plication of pressure. 
The former are termed 
permanent mold cast- 
ings and the latter die 
castings. The success 
which has attended the 
manufacture of alumi- 
num pistons, sweeper 
parts and other small 
castings in white metal 
has brought about a 
wider use of die molds 
for nonferrous metals, 
where a multiplicity of 
small castings is 
sought. Small iron 
castings such as gears 
for washing machines 
and similar parts have 
been produced in die 


standards 


more 


lems in a more inten- molds, more than a 
sive fashion. A dis- hundred thousand hav- 
trict plan combining ing been made from a 
= single mold.  Investi- 
The author is managing HANDLING METAL, AS WELL AS RAW MATERIALS, FLASKS AND ° ‘ : fl 
editor of The Foundry, Cleve- FINISHED CASTINGS IS RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE BIC- gations are in progress 
GEST JOBS IN A FOUNDRY which probably _ will 


land. 
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develop permanent molds for the man- 
standard production jobs, 
such as automobile gray iron cast- 
ings of the intricate form. 
These castings have been made satis- 
experimental _ basis 
without the injurious effect of white 
chill on the outer structure of the 
metal and with satisfactory mold life. 
The permanent mold question also is 
attracting attention from makers of 
small malleable castings. 

The centrifugal process, as 
applied to iron pipe has been extended. 
con- 


ufacture of 
less 


factorily on an 


casting 


experiments have been 


the manufacture of pressure 


Further, 

ducted on 
pipe from gray iron poured into hol- 
sand molds, which rotated, 
producing the necessary opening in the 
pipe without the assistance of cores. 
Expermental study has been directed 
toward making hollow castings by the 
application of centrifugal force in two 


low are 


directions. That is two axes of rota- 
tion give the application of force 
in two planes. The mold, containing 


a predetermined amount of metal is 
closed tightly and spun in a manner 
which throws the metal to the inner 
mold surface, leaving the center por- 
tion of the casting hollow. 

In metallurgical lines, increased em- 
phasis has been placed upon corrosion 
resistance properties. The _ technical 
society meetings during the year have 
upon this pro- 


concentrated largely 





SERS of refractories in 1924 paid 
more attention to furnace condi- 


tions and co-operated ‘more closely 


with 


manufacturers of refractory ma- 
terials than ever before. With more 
unity of purpose among producers and 
consumers, research work has gone for- 
ward rapidly. 

In addition to carrying on a large 
volume of testing work, the refractories 
fellowship at Mellon institute has pro- 
duced marked resu'ts on a new type 
spalling test furnace. Further  investi- 
gations covering all the factors instru- 
mental jn producing spalling are being 
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blem. The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials in co-operation with 
users’ organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Waterworks association is study- 
ing the strength and service require- 
ments of cast iron under the destruc- 
tive effects of actual conditions with 
revised specification in mind. Pro- 
gress has been made in different alloy 
additions to increase resistance to cor- 
rosion, acids and wear on _ parts 
made of gray iron. Special heat treat- 
ment as applied by different individual 
companies is said to have increased 
the range of tensile strength of this 
class of castings. Nickel and chromium 
irons have been investigated by auto- 
mobile cylinder foundries. 

Some study has been devoted to 
shortening the time of anneal for 
malleable castings, but no definite re- 
ports of progress have been made. 

Handling costs have assumed major 
importance in castings manufacture 
during the past few years. More re- 
cent construction has been remark- 
able for the development in mechanical 
transport of metal, fuel and castings 
and sand handling and conditioning 
systems. Hand labor for unloading, 
transfer from storage, mixing, blend- 
ing and final delivery of sand to the 
molding floor constitutes an excep- 
tion in the large plants completed or 
projected during 1924. 

In line with the economies sought in 


Users Study Furnace 


By L. S. Longenecker 


made. The present heating and quench- 
ing spalling test has been subjected to 
criticism and the new test method ap- 
pears to be a more scientific one and may 
eliminate some of the objections now 
aimed at the quenching method. 

The Mellon institute fellowship also is 
studying the variation in size of fire-clay 
and shapes. An effort is being 
made to determine the causes of variation 
and to efficient and 
economical remedies. 

An agreement between the department 
of the interior and the refractory con- 
sumers has been made whereby a survey 


brick 


in size discover 
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handling some of the notable shops 
put in service during the past year 
have endeavored to make their facil- 
ities more compact. The delivery of 
sand to overhead bins, mixing on a 
mezzanine floor, transfer by chutes 
to the molding machines and final 
removal of castings and waste material 
through tunnels serve to. rid the 
foundry floor of the confusion incident 
to handling bulky commodities used 
in the foundry. 

Experimental work still is. going 
forward on the regenerative type 
of cupola in which the blast emerg- 
ing through the charge is passed out 
through a checkerwork, preheating a 
chamber later used for the entering 
air. This tendency in cupola practice, 
the wider interest in electric furnaces 
for nonferrous metals and gray iron 
as well as for steel has laid upon the 
doorstep of the refractory manufac- 
turer an entirely new set of prob- 
lems. 

The use of petroleum coke or a 
combination of oil for preheating 
with coke for melting the charge in 
a cupola are developments in the south- 
western section where oil is cheap 
and coke expensive due to freight 
rates. Powdered coal practice especi- 
ally as typified in melting malleable 
iron in the air furnace has shown 
progress during the 


remarkable 
just closed. 


year 





and study of present plant conditions, 
relating to the use of refractories, will 
be conducted by the engineers of the 


bureau of mines, throughout a score or 
more industrial plants, 

At the meeting of the American Cer- 
amic society held at Atlantic City last 
spring, open hearth refractories were dis- 
length. Consumers of re- 
fractories referred to their furnaces in 
terms of zones or sections as determined 
by the cost of maintaining these sections 
throughout a furnace run. The two 
main sections causing the most concern 
were the front wall and the roof. The 
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front wall was referred to as being the 
most costly section since several front 
walls are required to complete a furnace 
run. It was made apparent that consider- 
able additional money could be expended 
on the original material front wall cost 
if a satisfactory material could be se- 
cured that would run the complete life of 
a roof. Fig. 1 shows a cross section of 
a silica-magnesite front wall after a run 
of approximately 70 heats, or about one- 
third the total life of a roof. The 
sketch was drawn to scale from actual 
furnace measurements and clearly shows 
the intense slag-eating and growing-out 
behavior of a front wall at the junction 
point of the silica and magnes'te. This 
also is generally the intense slag line or 
zone. Common furnace practice is to fill 
up this groove with dolomite, which how- 
ever, does not prove satisfactory since the 
silica brick and dolomite are of opposite 
chemical nature. 


Improving Open-Hearth Roof 


The discussion of open-hearth roofs 
centered about the trouble experienced by 
the dropping out of loose broken tile 
ends. The impression was given that 
a silica roof does not fuse away so much 
as it drops away. The loss of one well 
glazed tile end exposes that immediate 
section of unseasoned brick open to all 
the severe furnace conditions. The fact 
that these points, in most cases, will 
not reglaze again was indicated as the 
cause of most of the required roof hot 
patching and premature failures. It was 
noted that if the warpage in these arch 
tiles could be eliminated it probably would 
go a long way in helping to solve this 
trouble. Just how practical and eco- 
nomical this solution would be, is a 
question worth consideration. 


It was considered doubtful whether it 
be possible for a consumer to install good, 
straight material in a perfect arch. The 
skewbacks and channel irons in most 
cases vary enough to make it almost 
impossible to lay up a perfect arch. 

Extremely satisfactory experimental 
work has been done on a special patented 
interlocking tile, as shown in Fig. 2. 
The interlocking arrangément in this case 
prevents broken parts of a tile from fall- 
ing away, regardless of warpage and the 
variance that may occur in_ installing 
the material. Fig. 2 shows in perspective 
the interlocking arrangement between the 
whole tile B and the part tile A. It can 
be seen how the loose hanging broken 
tile end A is supported by tile B. Due 
to the incomplete records as yet, this idea 
has not been given any great publicity. 
To the interested however, the idea is 
open for consideration. 

Another interesting item in open-hearth 
refractory practice is the cost classifica- 
tion used by the consumer in determining 
an economical refractory product. The 
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FIG. 1—SECTION OF SILICA-MAGNESITE 
OPEN-HEARTH FRONT WALL AFTER 
70 HEATS 


cost installed of a given refractory is 
described as embracing the following three 
items: material, labor to install, and 
lost furnace time. The two first named 
items are self-explanatory and are usually 
considered, but the third item sometimes 
is omitted. Lost furnace time should 
be considered when determining the most 
economical refractory material. 


During the last year consumers of refrac- 


























FIG. 2—DESIGN OF INTERLOCKING 
ROOF TILE TO PREVENT FALL 
OF BROKEN PARTS 
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tories have made progress in buying silica 
and magnesite bricks according to speci- 
fications. Silica and magnesite brick 
specifications now in use were worked up- 
on a basis of all available research and 
actual service data. With specifications 
standard, it now is possible for the con- 
sumer to properly analyze a refractory 
material, and to study it systematically 
in conjunction with its service behavior. 
The consumer then can definitely specify 
in known terms to the manufacturer 
what item or items are of most concern 
in a purchased material. 

Marked progress has been made in 
increasing the service of boiler refrac- 
tories. By using a common cement gun 
a mixture of ground clay brick bats and 
a high temperature cement can now be 
applied successfully to the surface of a 
firebox. The mix used is made up on 
a ratio of about three parts of brick 
bats to one part of cement. The ma- 
terial is shot onto the brick to an average 
thickness of about one-fourth inch. This 
not only coats the surface but fills in 
all cracks and holes which may be seri- 
ous enough, at times, to cause premature 
refractory failures. 

An interesting development has been 
made in the economic use of plastic 
hot patching materials in heating fur- 
naces. Many heating furnaces undergo 
much severe mechanical wear and tear in 
and about the charging doors. A satisfac- 
tory patching material that can be ap- 
plied to the hot surface of a_ vertical 
wall or on the lower face of an arch, 
makes it possible to maintain these sec- 
tions in a good regular condition up to 
the complete service life of a roof. This 
hot patching practice when properly used 
has produced an appreciable saving in 
heating furnace refractory cost, and lost 
furnace time. In severe cases the main- 
tenance cost of the steel structure and 
“buckstays” about the furnace has been 
reduced as much as 50 per cent by keep- 
ing the door jambs and arches well 
patched and sealed against flame leaks. 

Many forward steps have been made 
in the past year in determining the 
best use of a refractory under actual 
furnace conditions. Consumers now are 
receiving refractory materials of promis- 
ing merit and putting them through what 
might be termed a comparative endur- 
ance test. The comparative endurance 
tests are made simply by placing an un- 
known material in a similar furnace lo- 
cation with a known material and care- 
fully observing the comparative service 
behavior. By this method it is very 
easy to determine how the unknown ma- 
terial compares with the generally used 
material, under actual furnace conditions. 
The data and results secured from a num- 
ber of such satisfactory tests show readily 
whether or not the tested material is an 
economical product for a definite use. 
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Welding Is Employed a Bicsider Basis 


O LONGER do riveted joints 

and mechanical seams hold un- 

disputed sway in the structural 
field. The numerous advantages of 
welding constantly are being more wide- 
ly recognized by engineers and execu- 
tives with the result that this method of 
uniting metals is rapidly growing in 
favor. 

Some of these advantages are a low- 
ered cost of construction; a reduction in 
weight and the accompanying saving in 
the cost of freight and handling; the 
use of joints which are oil, water and 
gas tight up to their ultimate strength; 
the possibility of securing ultimate 
strengths in structural material which 
are greater than that of the base metal; 
the utilization of structural shapes which 
are not suitable for riveting; the elim- 
ination of noise, etc. 

This recognition is evidenced by the 
large volume of business being done by 
manufacturers of welding equipment, ac- 
cessories and supplies, and the greater 
number of articles 
appearing in the 
technical press deal- 
ing with all phases 
of the subject. Sev- 
eral improvements 


have been made 
during the past 
year in equipment 


and methods of ap- 
plication, all of 
which tend toward 
a reduction in the 
cost of welding and 
cutting and a wid- 
ening in their scope 
of application. In 
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ARC WELDED TANKER 80 
COMPLETELY WELDED 


By James W. Owens 


machine smith welding, large size ham- 
mer-welded pipe now is being made 
by the National Tube Co. at its Christy 
Park works. Pipes of 30 inches in 
diameter, and having a l-inch wall are 
made possible by this method. In the 
resistance welding field, the Thompson 
Electric Welding Co. has developed an 
automatic butt welding machine for 
welding stock 0.1 to 0.5 inches in diam- 
eter, and by means of a new method is 
able to take care of the enormous cur- 
rents and pressures required by large 
welding machines, and which heretofore 
were considered prohibitive. The Alex- 
ander Milburn Co. reports an improve- 
ment in its gas cutting torch tips which 
effects a saving in gases, secures greater 
cutting speed and a smoother cut, This 
improvement consists in inclining the 
preheating holes in the tip at an angle 
of approximately 15 degrees to the cut- 
ting orifice. The Smith Perforating Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a “non- 
consuming” electrode, the operation of 
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which is similar to that of the carbon 
arc. However, a water cooled copper 
electrode is used instead of a carbon 
electrode, and the arc is magnetically 
controlled. Among the advantages se- 
cured by this method are a better con- 
trol of the arc than is possible in car- 
bon arc welding, and the elimination of 
carbon transference to the weld. 

In considering the various fields of ap- 
plication, we find a considerable increase 
of resistance welding in the quantity 
production of all steel automobile bodies, 
automobile parts in general, disc wheels, 
steel culverts, metal furniture, steel 
jcists for fireproof building, metal lath, 
reinforcement for cement and concrete 
work, mowing machine cutter bars, etc., 
as well as in welding practically all non- 
ferrous materials. 

Some years ago the use of welding in 
heavy structural work was demonstrated 
successfully in spot welding freight cars 
and recently extensive tests were con- 
ducted at the United States bureau of 
standards for the 
American Bridge 
Co. on the applica- 
tion of spot weld- 
ing to the construc- 
tion of girders and 


columns. Another 
application has been 
the use of resis- 


tance seam welding 
in salvaging scrap 
metal for the man- 
ufacture of inex- 
pensive woven fruit 
baskets The use of 
the German seam 
welders, using an 
interrupted current 
and manufactured 
by the Gibb Weld- 
ing Machine Co. has 
increased on classes 
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of work on which this machine is 
suitable. 

Possibly the largest application of gas 
welding during 1924 has been in the 
construction of an 18-inch pipe line from 
Northern Louisiana across East Texas, 
by the Mangolia Gas Co. This line has 
about 63,000 welds and crosses two 
large rivers, many ravines, bayous and 
swamps. It was first tested at 130 
pounds air pressure, and then with 550 
to 900 pounds hydraulic pressure. 

About one dozen cast iron pipe lines 
were laid last year by the Linde Air 
Products Co., using a_ straight butt 
joint, on the outside of which was de- 
posited a ridge of bronze extending 
around the pipe like a collar. Tests have 
shown that this form of joint can be 
made stronger than the pipe itself. It is 
finding favor for city distribution sys- 
tems, because it reduces upkeep costs 
to a minimum, and permits the use of 
higher pressures. 

The use of this joint also is being 
considered for structural steel members, 
for the thermal effect in the vicinity of 
the weld is negligible. The weld is 
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made faster, and the consumption of the 
gases is much less than .when an iron 
or steel welding rod is used. 

The advantages of metal arc welding, 
as a means of fabricating large struc- 
tures, was stressed by the American 
Welding society at its fall convention in 
Cleveland. At this convention it 
launched an extensive structural re- 
search program. 

Last November a metal arc welded 
tanker, 80 feet long, 26 foot beam and 
12 foot draft was launched at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Designed and built by 
F. T. Saxe, it is the largest seagoing, 
watertight, completely welded struc- 
ture yet constructed in the United 
States, and is another progressive step 
in American shipbuilding. Two factory 


buildings 25 x 50 feet, and 11 feet high 
have been constructed by the General 
Boilers Co. at a total cost of $7.55 per 
cubic foot, or $6.55 per 100 pounds. 

A large order of mine trucks for the 
department was 


ordnance re-designed 
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for welding and considerable savings 
thereby effected. Altogether it is es- 
timated that at the Norfolk yard alone, 
a total of 250 tons of structural work 
was fabricated by metal arc welding 
during the past year. This yard recent- 
ly co-operated with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. in a series of tests 
on carbon arc cutting, and although it 
is probable that this method of cutting 
will never supplant the gas torch for 
smooth and efficient cutting of steel 
plates over one-half inch thick, never- 
theless it has made much progress as 
a wrecking tool for the cutting of steel 
plates below one-half inch, cast iron and 
the nonferrous metals because of its 
low cost. 

Developments in thermit welding have 
consisted in improvement in the mode of 
application, whereby savings of about 50 
per cent have been effected in the 
amount of thermit used in making cer- 
tain welds by the methods formerly used 
with this material. 





Larger Units of Electrical Equipment Appear 


BY H. W. COPE 


HE world is moving forward with 

: tremendous speed and it becomes 

almost impossible to keep abreast 
of the times. It is fitting, therefore, to 
pause for a moment as the year draws 
to a close and “take stock,” of what has 
been done and achieved during the year 
just passed. 

Turbines, turbo-generators, synchronous 
condensers, motor-generator sets, rotary 
converters and transformers are being 
built in larger and larger sizes. New 
and improved types of drive and con- 
trol have been devised for the more suc- 
cessful and accurate use of this electrical 
machinery. Switching equipment of the 
truck type and automatic-supervisory con- 
trol are becoming more and more pop- 
ular. Improvements in these have been 
made and today they operate the ma- 
chinery with better results than when 
under manual control. 

The design of motor-generator sets 
has progressed so remarkably that dur- 
ing the year a set has been built and 
successfully tested, having a capacity of 
1500 horsepower, yet of small enough 
size and weight to permit its being suc- 
cessfully mounted in the cab of an elec- 
tric locomotive. 

Several large-sized, 
bines using a multiple exhaust arrange- 


single-flow  tur- 


Abstracted from ‘“‘The Engineering Achieve- 
ments of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.” The author is assistant director of 
engineering of that company, at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Motor generator set for 7000-horsepower blooming mill motor 


ment of the low-pressure blading have 
been developed. 

For industrial size turbines, a hydraulic 
type of governor has been placed in suc- 
cessful operation. This new form of 
governor has proved much more durable, 
more sensitive and more powerful than 
governors formerly used on this type 
of machine. 

The past year has been notable for the 
large number of electrical equipments for 
main line motive power units on steam 
railroads that have been put in service, 
or that the Westinghouse company has 
in process of manufacture. 

The construction of light weight oil 
engines has progressed to a point where 


it is now feasible to apply them as the 
prie mover in locomotives. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and the 
Baldwin’ Locomotive Works are _ con- 
structing a 1000-horsepower locomotive 
of this type, which will weigh approxi- 
mately 125 tons,* will be of the box 
cab type, and will have an 0-6-0 0-6-0 
wheel arrangement. The engine will 
be of the Knudson design, which is a 
double-opposed piston engine, two-cycle, 
using scavenging and supercharging air 
at approximately three pounds pressure. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
electrification of steel mills has been the 
large number of orders received during 
this year of comparative dull times for 
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ONE COMPANY BUILT 
most 
and 


the steel industry. This fact is a 


Striking indication of the economy 
teliability of electric operation. 
been 


reversing 


Five reversing have 
sold, 


blooming mills, two roughing structural 


equipments 
including two large 
mills and one finishing structural mill. 

One of the 
art was made this year when the com- 
pany 5000-horse- 
power single unit reversing mill, 
received its power from two 2100 kilo- 
watt generators operating in parallel. It 
has heretofore been considered necessary 
to drive one motor from a single gen- 


greatest advances in the 
placed in operation a 
which 


erator, and if two motors were used, two 
generators were required. By this new 
arrangement, it is possible to design both 
motors and generators to best meet their 
operating condition, rather than to have 
the design determined by the number of 


OR WAS 


— —_—_—_—— 


BUILDING 235 MAIN LINE 
units of which the equipment is com- 
posed. 

A foot-operated master. switch has 
been developed which to date has only 
been used for controlling reversing mo- 
tors, but the application of which will 
undoubtedly be other 
places. This the 
number of men required in the pulpit of 
a blooming mill from three to two. 

A great has been made in 
the control of blooming mill auxiliaries, 
by the installation of two entirely sep- 
arate control circuits, either of which can 
be used at will. Each master switch is 
plugged into a receptable, and in case 
of trouble can quickly be replaced by a 
A complete spare control panel 
is included which can be quickly trans- 
ferred to any motor. 

The use of automatic 


made in many 


master switch reduces 


advance 


spare. 


substations in 


ELECTRIC 


LOCOMOTIVES IN 1924 

steel mills has increased to a considerable 
extent. One large steel plant has changed 
over all its involving 
five motor-generator sets and a larxe num- 


manual stations, 
ber of alternating current and direct cur- 
rent feeders, to full control. 
At another plant, a full automatic sub- 
station has been installed to control two 
1000-kilowatt sets and 
all direct current and alternating current 
feeders. A third plant has installed three 
equipments for the operation of motor- 
generator sets and feeders. 

This increase in the number of in- 
stallations has been due primarily to the 
extreme reliability of operation together 
with the operating saving that can be 
shown as compared with manual con- 
trol to take place at the point where the 
power is used, thereby reducing the line 
losses in the feeder circuits. 


automatic 


motor-generator 


Heat Treating Analysis Methods Are Advanced 


ROGRESS in heat treating during 
1924 for the most part is to be 
found in the study of methods for 
treated ‘work 


inspecting and .analyzing 
and not in the direct development of heat 
treating process. Nevertheless, more re- 


liable and intelligent means for the study 


of metals invariably reflects itself in 
modification of the processes or treat- 
ments through which the metal passes. 


Much of the work done during the year 
consisted of research into X-ray examina- 
tion, high power magnification, conical il- 
lumination and magnetjc testing—all prob- 
lems of importance to the metallurgist. 
The use of salt baths as both heating 
and quenching media has received greater 
favor and steps have been taken to clear 
up some of the problems which concern 
the hardness of metals. Short time mal- 
leable annealing also has been advanced 
but the commercial value of the method 
has not been determined. Many new heat 


The author is 





editor of Transactions of the 


American Society for Steel Treating, Cleveland. 





BY RAY T. BAYLESS 


furnace installations have been 
made and are playing an important part 
in the production of treated work with 
greater efficiency and economy. 

Much research work has been done 
in the testing of metals for toughness, 
hardness, fesistance to high temperatures 
and resistance to corrosion. The work 
of Langenberg, Richardson and MacNutt, 
Moser and many others has added much 
to our knowledge of impact testing of 
metals and their tests have covered a 
wide range of temperature. This work 
has its direct application to many 
branches of industry, chief among which 
is the automotive. The study of hard- 
ness, what it is and methods for properly 
determining it, have continued, and dur- 
ing 1924, has received attention from 
several committees of technical societies. 
One of the interesting features associated 
with the study of hardness is its deter- 
mination magnetically. The work of 
S. R. Williams is of especial interest 
and should result in the practical appli- 


treating 


sible a year or two ago. 


cation of a rapid nondestructive method 
for determining the hardness of objects 
such as ball bearings. The work of 
A. V. deForest, in which he has cor- 
related elasticity and fatigue properties 
of steel with magnetic properties, also 
promises to be of considerable use. 
Corrosion resistance and high tempera- 
ture resistance of metals has been given 
more consideration during the year, sev- 
eral governmental bureaus devoting at- 
tention to the subject. Symposiums of 
technical societies at Cleveland and At- 
lantic City on the heat and corrosion 
resistance of metals have added infor- 
mation of importance. Commercial ap- 
plication is being made of this infor- 
mation, especially in the work being done 
with high pressure steam _ installations 
wherein much higher temperatures and 
pressures are being used than were pos- 
The im- 
provement of metallurgical equipment 
through the use of heat resisting alloys 
is one of the chief commercial applica- 
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tions of these studies. Stainless steels 
and irons have been given a _ conspicu- 
ous place in the deliberations of several 
of our scientific societies and in the 
past year, many developments and com- 
mercial applications have been made as a 
result. The need for noncorroding ma- 
terials is a decided necessity. 
Study of salt baths as_ heating 
quenching media was continued, with the 
work of Tour, Merten and Bellis being 
of note. Tour and Bellis confined their 
studies to salt baths as heating media, 
while Merten has combined his with a 
study of suitable quenching media for 
quenching salt-heated tool steels, for the 
purpose of avoiding soft spots. Mer- 


and 


ten’s work bids well to have a_ wide 
commercial application. 
Considerable work was accomplished 


in the study of quenching media for all 
types of quenching although the out- 
standing research on this subject was 
done by French and Klopsch of the bu- 
reau of standards. Only progress re- 
ports have been available but indications 
are that the completed work will provide 
many practical applications for harden- 
ing rooms. 

A particularly valuable contribution to 
the art of heat treatment was the work 
of MacPherran and Harper in which 
they proposed suitable heat treatment 
whereby the cementite of the pearlitic 
constituent in steel forgings or castings 
is spheroidized, and the tensile proper- 
ties tend to become the same in all direc- 


tions. The transverse and radial ductility 
is greatly increased by spheroidizing. 
One of the outstanding researches 


which was reported more than a year 
ago but which has matured this year into 
practical application, is the so-called 
“conical illumination” method of photo- 
micrography described by H. S. George. 
The mechanism necessary to properly pro- 
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duce this condition of perspective in mak- 
ing photomicrographs has been adopted 
and incorporated on several of the photo- 
micrographic outfits which are on the 
market today The use of this method 
of photomicrography no doubt will be of 
considerable use in the study of metallic 
structures and may even reveal conditions 
that were unseen under previous arrange- 
ments of the optical systems. 

The high power photomicrographic 
studies of metals were continued by 
F. F. Lucas during the year. The au- 
thor’s more recent work in the 
power study of iron-carbon alloys 
demonstrated his skillful technique in 
the preparation of metallic specimens for 
photomicrographic work and from which 
logical deductions of scientific value may 
be drawn. High-power metallography 
presents a new tool to the scientific work- 
er in the metallurgical field of research 
and the revelations by high-power photo- 
micrography seem to corroborate the find- 
ings by X-ray analyses. 

A worthy contribution to the science 
of engineering is the work of Heymans, 
Brophy and Kimball in their photoelastic 
methods for the determination of the 
causes of failures in certain metal struc- 
tures. In this investigation transparent 
celluloid replicas of gear pinions were 
prepared and suitably mounted so that 
actual working conditions were simulated. 
Plain polarized light was passed through 
these gears and careful studies were made 
of the strain-zones. From these tests 
accurate deductions were made as to 
the causes of failures of gears in service. 

It has been observed that many new 
heat treating furnace equipments were in- 
stalled throughout the country during 1924 
and many of these have been of the auto- 
matic-hearth type. One of the most 
recent additions which have been made 
to heat treating furnaces is the recupera- 
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tor, using both refractory and metallic in- 
stallations, Generally speaking, these va- 
rious equipments represent a _ distinct 
advancement in the art; not only do they 
provide for greater efficiency in opera- 
tion and fuel saving, but they use pre- 
heated air for combustion which produces 
a flame of such characteristics that more 
uniform temperature conditions are ef- 
fected in the furnace, the production 
of the furnace per unit time is greater, 
and the cost of production is much re- 
duced. 

Development of the 
in the inspection of 
been the features of the year. 
The work of Dr. H. H. Lester is the 
most important work that has been done 
on this subject. While this application 
is one pertaining largely to foundry 
practice, nevertheless, it is important 
to all metallurgists. The cost of con- 
ducting exhaustive X-ray examinations 
of steel castings for the purpose of 
detecting imperfections is an appreciable 
one, therefore, the feasibility of making 
100 per cent inspections on production is 
questionable. 

Perhaps one of the most unique and 
valuable contributions to the art of 
metallurgy and heat treatment this past 
year is the work of Major R. H. Smith, 
who has developed methods for obtaining 
unusually high tensile strengths in low 
carbon ssteels, still retaining high duc- 
tility. This method is one in which 
the rate of cooling is increased decidedly 
by applying the quenching water under 
pressure. Major Smith has produced in 
steels having a carbon content of 0.9 
per cent physical properties, which pre- 
viously were believed impossible with 
such a steel. This method is being used 
commercially in the production of bolts 
and rivets and has possibilities for a 
wide spread use. 
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High Lights in 1924 


OTABLE improvements in ma- 

chine tool design during the past 
year included devices for facilitating 
work handling as illustrated in the tilt- 
ing loading table on the boring and 
reaming machine, the hoist shown on 
the drill press, the automatic chuck on 
the car wheel borer, and the self-index- 
ing chuck on the drill press; better plac- 
ing of the motor as reflected in the 
milling machine with motor in the base; 
higher powered machines as represented 
by the heavy-duty drill; refinements in 
detail such as the new binding arrange- 
ment on the turret lathe; and develop- 
ment of more flexible units of which the 
5-spindle automatic is typical. 
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Machine Tools Refined in 1924 


Manufacturers Devote Most Attention to Improvement of Existing Models Rather 


Than Development of New—Production Is Speeded Up by 
Material Handling Devices Built on Machines 


ROGRESS in machine too] de- 
Pic in 1924 was conspicuous more 

from the point of refinement to 
existing models of machines rather 
than from the introduction of entirely 
new models. In the main, this refine- 
ment has concerned details of con- 
struction and not general design. Re- 
latively few machines, new in principle, 
were announced during the past year. 
Among the refinements should be men- 
tioned the increasing use of individual 
motor drive and a more determined 
effort of designers to mount the motor 
most advantageously. The trend also 
has been to use greater power on 
heavy equipment. A number of ma- 
chines have included the application 
of ball bearings in the new models. 
Another notable achievement of the 
year was the incorporation of material 
handling devices such as cranes on 
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other than machine shops. 
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Annual Digest of Machine Tools 


INCE last February Iron Trave Review has de- No. 
voted from six to eight pages in the first issue of 
each month to an analytical and descriptive digest 


information regarding the tool without burdening them 


The entire list appeared im 95° 


the Dec. 4 issue, and an index covering 11 months, in- 39. Face grinding machine 


BY E. F. ROSS 


special purpose tools. Production also 
has been speeded up by a greater use 
of multiple loading tables. Two other 
items which should be mentioned are 
the application of welding to frame 
construction and a localizing of controls 
to gain a greater ease in operation. 


Certain industries purchase only in- 
dividual motor drive machines and this 
has been a factor in the development 
of tools so equipped. This type is be- 
coming so generally standard that in 
announcing new machines to_ users, 
manufacturers often state that lineshaft 
drive can be provided if desired. Hand 
in hand with the increased use of 
individual motor drive has developed 
the problem of finding the best posi- 
tions for mounting the motors. Space 
limitation and vibration are important 
factors in the question. In the case 
of lathes, motors usually are mounted 


on the headstocks or rear legs; in 
drilling machines, at the top of the 
spindle, on the column or base; and in 
boring mills, planers and other heavy 
tools, base mounting seems most pop- 
ular. With the exception of some 
types of grinding machines, the motor 
seldom is mounted within the base of 
the tool. When design permits, this lo- 
cation offers advantages such as com- 
pactness, direct gearing, quietness of 
operation, and protection to the motor 
from dust accumulation. A milling ma- 
chine announced during the last few 
days features the motor mounted in this 
fashion, a hinged cover on the base be- 
ing removable to allow oiling and in- 
spection of the motor. 

A more extensive use of ball bear- 
ings also has been noticed during the 
past year and a number of tool build- 
ers have redesigned older models of 
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DRILLS, Bench and Portable 
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machines to incorporate ball bearings. 
Many of the new machines also in- 
clude this type of bearing. 

Structural details of machines also 
have undergone slight changes in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. It 
is highly essential that machines pro- 
accurate work be free from 
consequently an effort has 


ducing 
v.bration, 
been made to provide a more even 
balance between the various parts. 
Metal has been taken away from some 
others. A 


undergone 


members and added _ to 
number of tools have 
changes in design to their bases in 
the interest of rigidity. Facing severe 
competition in the machine tool in- 
dustry, manufacturers have overlooked 
no means for securing greater econ- 
omy. A number of new methods of 
adopted and 
among them may be cited 
welding in frame _ con- 
cases this has re- 
sacrificing 


fabrication have _ been 
principal 
the use of 
struction. In some 
duced weight without 
strength. 

Designers are ever bearing in mind 
addition to performing their 
intended work accurately, machines 
should produce at the highest possible 


that in 
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rate. In many cases it has been found 
that machine tools can produce work 
at a rate faster than the work can 
be brought to and taken away from 
the machine. The solution of this 
problem, however, has been left to 
the purchaser of the tools. During 
1924 some manufacturers have devoted 
attention to this matter in an effort 
to handle work to and from the ma- 
chine at a rate somewhere near the 
production capacity’ of the machine. 
One notable example is that of a car 
wheel borer which is provided with 
two pneumatic type hoists, one on 
each side, but independent of each 
other. These hoists are built integral 
with the machine and are used to 
facilitate loading and unloading of 
work on the table. Another example 
is that of a 4-spindle gang drilling 
and boring machine which has been 
equipped with an overhead trolley sys- 
tem for returning the work holders 
to the loading station. It will be 
surprising if the coming year does not 
see additional applications of material 
handling equipment to high produc- 
tion tools. 


Speeding up production has_ been 
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approached also from several other 
angles, one being the application of 
indexing heads, particularly to drill- 
ing, boring or tapping machines. In 
heads of this type, the parts are placed 
in an opening in the die head and 
pass automatically under the _ drill. 
With the operation completed, the 
drill spindle is withdrawn and _ the 
head rotates until the next blank is 
in position under the drill. The 
duties of the operator consist largely 
in loading and unloading the index- 
ing head. 

One vertical milling machine for 
boring and reaming cylinders intro- 
duced during the year is equipped with 
two roller conveyor sections mounted 
on a cradle. This cradle may be 
lowered to the horizontal position to 
receive cylinder castings from a con- 
veyor line, and then tilted to enable 
the block to be moved over to the 


position on the work table. After 
the boring and reaming operations 
have been completed, the cradle ‘is 


lowered to the point of alignment with 
the conveyors, permitting the finished 
casting to be removed and a new one 


(Concluded on Page 117) 
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226. ‘Cutter and tool grinder....Wilmarth & Morman machine Ee whet tee eeeeeee * "EE «aS ae 6/5, 1510 = 
a: ik ited ania a or 12/4, 1505 145. Universal hand miller Pratt & Whitney Co..8/7, 361 = 
235. Cylindrical grinding ma- Arter Grinding Macl ine ee PLANERS = 
SD Sine. 5005's ders dnb ee Sa. <onene thai encena 12/4, 1507 = 
a : Bt, TR0GeGh CORE i ies dtecaces Betts Machine Works.5/1, 1176 = 
GRINDERS, Bench and Portable 157. Milling attachment for eS 
56. Swing frame grinder........ Excelsior Tool & Ma- OS CET er Up-To-Date Tool Co..8/7, 364 = 
CS ices aves adiens 4/3, 27 = 
83. Electric bench grinder......Azor Motor Co......... 5/1, 1176 SAWS s 
104. Swing fre MEOP. 6 s0c00 Di 1 Mach -6/5, 1509 - ; ‘ = 
115 Portable air Slade ioe Cue - Diamond Pacamete Tool dein: 132. Metal cutting band saw....Stockbridge Machine'Co.7/3, 43 = 
; 3 Se ee 6/5, 1511 239. CBO WABORINE. ...62cceces Cochrane-Bly Co....... 8/7, 364 = 
136. Electric bench | grinder...... Hisey- -Wolf Machine Co..7/3, 44 SHAPERS = 
218. Bench drill grinder.........C onnecticut Cutter & Ma- WIS 3 a 
chine Works, Inc...11/6, 1241 95. Tool-room shaper........... Cincinnati Shaper Co...6/5, 1506 = 
119, 32-inch crank shaper........ Stockbridge Machine Co.7/3 39 = 
HOBBING MACHINES : : ; ’ = 
177. 6-inch vertical shaper...... Pratt & Whit Co..9/4, 610 = 
13. Gear hobbing machine...... Gould & Eberhardt 2/7, 427 eee eee ~ ‘ meer, <a. .9/ = 
70. Spline hobbing machine.....Sommer & Adams '‘Co..4/3, 930 SLOTTERS = 
167. Two-spindle thread hobber..Pratt & Whitney Co..9/4, 607 116. Planer-type slotter.......... Betts Machine Works..6/5, 1511 = 
LATHES; Automatic, Engine and Turret SMALL TOOLS = 
4. Automatic screw machine...National Acme Co....2/7, 424 * , ‘ “ = 
38. Geared-head lathe........+.. ( eee Lathe & Tool 12. pee cane es oe RAS aes Grip Nar Co.2/7, 426 = 
Strait ae 12. ated ae Wesdesntneswaes emg ft 00 kan ss haere 426 = 
42. Automatic bar machine... Budd. Ranney Engineering 27, GTOUNE TBP. 0+ eseercrecsoes "oe & Lamson Mac oer 680 = 
Gs aah idewes sadacawen 3 gis a aa er |S ge ee eee) Beate oo ’ = 
ae ig oi vs ‘ ‘ 44. Steel parallels............+. L. S. Starrett Co.....3/6, 684 = 
rs epenetee chucking ma- en 6/5. 1506 80. Expanding reamer.......... Lambert Tool Co...... 5/1, 1174 = 
Cee tee toatit = SF hs eeeh es eae “ss RN a 2° ox 163. DOty SOD. vic as cescstaccces Geometric Tool Co....6/5, 1509 = 
DG; TP BE go cu ccccccssnss Pratt & Whitney Co....6/5, 1506 142. Wrench Secedaut W. hc 7/3 45 = 
99, Automatic lathe............. Lodge & Shipley Machine Prd epee EN PAA: ar tank adhe’ pe ig ahem went eg : = 
; 192. Reverse taper die head...... Landis Machine ‘Co...10/2, 887 = 
Tool eet rer ty 6/5, 1508 = 
118. Heavy duty engine lathe...Niles-Bement Pond C€o.7/3, 39 = 
124. Production lathe............ Reed-Prentice Co........ 773, 41 MISCELLANEOUS = 
= 125. 4-spindle automatic Cleveland Automatic Ma- 148. Bushing press...........04. Southwark Foundry & = 
i tre io, 43 Machine Co...... accctls> oan = 
128. Chucking machine........... New Britain Machine Co. 7/3, . ee eer ey rer General Mfg. Co...... 8/7, 363 = 
4 149. Bench lathe machinery...... Pratt & Whitney Co. 8/7, 362 155. Shield for grinder operators. .Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co.8/7, 364 = 
= 189. Universal Turret lathe...... Warner & Swasey Co..10/2, 887 195. Drill table and vise........] ser Machine Tool = 
= 190. Hollow spindle lathe........ Reed-Prentice Co...... SE - ASS erat a Sere a ea ar pee Are 10/2, 888 = 
= 233. Universal turret lathe...... Warner & Swasey Co..12/4, 1507 204, Electric screw driver........ Hi ney. -Wolf Machine = 
- 237. Hand centering machine....Pratt & Whitney Co..12/4, 1508 ORR. eae 11/6, 1238 z 
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This exhibition of equip- 

e ° 
] TOLZTEeSS: ment staged recently in 
the Mahoning mine of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., illustrates a feature of the 
development of the Lake Superior iron ore district, 
within a generation. In 1893 and prior the hand 


shovel and 9-cubic-yard hand scrapers were the uten- 
sils. generally employed. Then came one-yard dump 
cars, used from 1894 to 1900: 5-3 ard cars from 1900 to 
1914: 12-yard cars 1914 to 1920. Thirty-yard cars now are 
used. The march of progress in this span of years is 
striking in all other lines of iron ore development. 





























New Era in Iron 
Industry: Trade 
Outlook Bright 


BY A. J. HAIN 
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MUCH larger volume of busi- 
A ness will be transacted by Lake 

Superior iron ore producers in 
1925. Shipments will be increased to 
fill a demand that is already on the up- 
grade, and it is believed prices will 
be higher. The acceleration of mine 
operations now noted in the Lake Su- 
perior district is an indication of the 
confidence of producers. 

Following the dull season of 1924 
stocks of iron ore at lower lake docks 
and furnaces are less than at this time 
a year ago. The stocks Dec. 1, 1924, 
amounted to 40,000,000 tons; on the 
corresponding day of 1923 the total 
was 42,836,466 tons, and in 1922, 44,- 
400,201 tons. 

Based on present furnace operations, 
and allowing conservatively for an in- 
crease during the winter, the stocks 
probably will be about 3,000,000 tons 
below normal at the opening of naviga- 
tion in the spring. 

As compared with 43,900,000 tons in 
1924, the shipments for 1925 are now 


expected to reach 55,000,000 or 60,000,- 
000 tons. The total might conceivably 
be larger, depending upon a continua- 
tion of the present improvement in ac- 
tual business and prospective orders. 
There has been a tremendous pig iron 
movement and there has not been, 
nor is there at present any indication 





Approximate Shipments 
by Ranges 


—Gross tons— 





1923 1924 

CONE o vcccveac wes 41,814,463 28,825,958 
*Vermillion ....... 1,278,598 933,760 
TEL. b6 5 Svea eee 2,220,745 1,295,072 

Total Minnesota. 45,313,806 31,054,790 
ai. eer 6,579,950 4,807,565 
*Marquette ....... 3,892,666 2,963,000 
*Menominee ....... 4,854,781 3,798,217 
Mayville, etc. .... 138,800 135,000 
Misc. shipments, all 

Sk g vacvvansvaete t 1,150,000 





Grand total . 60,780,003 43,908,572 
*Includes lake shipments only in 1924. 


¢Absorbed in range figures for 1923. 
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that there will be soon a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of blast 
furnaces that will be lighted. Conse- 
quently pig iron stocks are almost cer- 
tain to be much reduced by the end 
of the first quarter of 1925, and the 
indication is that pig iron prices will 
continue to improve, 

As customary at this time of the 
year, and especially in view of the 
changed conditions since the election, 
furnace interests are speculating as to 
the probable price for iron ore in 1925. 
Nothing now indicates or supports a 
belief that prices will be anything ex- 
cept higher, and the question would 
seem to be only how much higher they 
may be in 1925 than in the season just 
closed. Operating and producing costs 
on the ranges are no lower, and in 
some respects are higher. Many mines 
operated at a loss during 1924. With 
the larger volume of business that is 
expected in 1925, and the higher prices 
for pig iron, finished and semifinished 
steel products that are being obtained 
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work by Oliver Iron 
south, and removal of buildings, finally has resulted in steam shovels stripping the north 40 acres of Hibbing. 
as it appears today from the Hull-Rust mine 


Many years of preparatory 


it is reasonable that the ore producers 
should expect to receive more. 
In the beginning of 1924 considerable 


tonnages of ore were in_ stock- 
piles in the Lake Superior district. 
It is not true, however, that these 


piles are larger today than they were 
at the beginning of the season. On 
the contrary stockpiles at the mines 
are not as large now as they were a 
year ago, as the tendency during the 
past season was to ship from _ stock- 
pile wherever possible, leaving an op- 
portunity for operation of the under- 
ground mines during the winter. 

One of the largest producers in the 
Lake Superior region, who customarily 


maintains large stockpiles, has been 
able not only to ship the production 
from the mines during the summer, 


but also to ship somewhat from these 
stockpiles, so that in this particular in- 
stance the The 
foregoing statements apply practically to 
all grades cf ore produced from the Lake 


situation is improved 
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LAST DAYS OF. “OLD HIBBING” 





Mining Co. in acquiring mineral and surface rights, in building a new and modern town farther 


are notably small and excess stocks of 
this character of ore do not exist. 

The aifficulty with the Lake Superior 
iron ore industry principally is its over 
development. It could readily produce 
100,000,000 tons annually, while 60,000,- 
000 tons is the consumption in a normal 
year. The stimulus of the war needs 
had a great deal to do with this; as also 
the desire of the large steelmaking inter- 
ests to protect their sources of supply. 
High rates of taxation have forced some 
action. The investment in developed 
ore property tremendous over- 
head expense, and in a lean year con- 
siderable loss is sustained. The problem 
evidently will not be solved until iron 
and steel capacity is brought up to ore 
capacity, or the latter is brought down 
to the level of the former. At present 
they of line, and the result 
is an unsettled market situation. 

Despite this over development efforts 
continually are in progress to put more 
ore bodies on a productive basis, main- 
ly due to their intrinsic or prospective 


involves 


are out 





Superior ranges, although in the case 
of manganiferous ores such stockpiles value, the known supply being lim- 
Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 
Ore in Ground 
Tons Assessed Value Tons Assessed Value 
County May 1, 1923 May 1, 1924 
ih Mn ope scence 1,120,078,655 $252,189,536 1,124,267,278 $257,450,841 
7 A 138,945,184 18,871,226 154,389,296 19,236,497 
Crow Wine ....s0s0 42,538,241 3,752,290 45,733,970 3,614,515 
SEP wb habit sic vas %e 50,978 Rae at che iene 
_ eer 1,301,613,058 $274,813,052 1,324,390,544 $280,301,853 
Ore in Stockpiles 
rE rea «at 9,168,123 8,945,814 9,512,598 $ 7,737,524 
dies adios a 357,841 616,139 347,907 464,853 
Ce WER cenences 502,859 617,425 387,051 417,229 
EME Savas cedebbeces aoa dette 
cs 10,028,823 $ 10,179,378 10,247,556 $ 8,619,606 
Total Merchantable Ore in Ground and Stockpiles 

St. Louis 1,129,246,778 $261,135,350 1,133,779 ,876 $265,188,365 
Itasca eye 139,303,025 19,487,365 154,737,203 ly,/vi,950 
Crow Wing ........ 43,041,100 4,369,715 46,121,021 4,031,744 
Cs Cave, 65:4 6% 50,978 sine Rik ss ual mgt Seiko dee 
Totals 1,311,641,881 $284,992,430 ,334,638,100 $288 ,921,459 
The assessments as given in this table do not include the assessments for sur- 

face values, structures or improvements, 














This is “old Hibbing” 


ited. The reason for some development 
may be understood from the following: 
The independent mine operators have not 
had the co-relating influence that has ben- 
efited the Steel corporation’s subsidiary. 
It has not been a matter merely of con- 
trolling mines—but the right kind of 
mines, with respect to quality of ore. 
With consolidated organization, skill in 
selecting, and financial means, the sub- 
sidiary has pieced together a remarkably 
efficient property. As the ore naturally 
high grade is consumed, and inequalities 
in structure and contents become more 
pronounced it can enrich or balance va- 
rious grades with one another. It is 
believed the company can do this and 
continue to ship iron ore up to its pres- 
ent high standards sufficient for the 
estimated requirements of 40 years. 


The joint interest or participating part- 
nerships among the independent steel in- 
terests, whereby uniformly high grade ore 
is shipped to them, safeguards them for 
the present. Certain advantages and dis- 
advantages are revealed. In 1924 it was 
necessary for a number of independents 
to close their own mines, because of their 
participation in other properties requiring 
them to take specified amounts. Some 
of the independent iron ore sellers view 
these participating interests as unfavorable 
to them,. because it removes the consum- 
ers from the general market. Such agree- 
ments with fee owners have provided for 
heavy extraction of ore annually. The 
result is that certain mines with high 
grade material have been gouged out, 
and they are within a few years of de- 
pletion, 

With business good for the next four 
years, this will tide the ore sellers -over 
such time when more consumers 
are required to buy their ore in the 
open market. Some sellers making such 
a forecast are positive a new and better 
era is beginning for them. They believe 
a great change in methods is coming in 
a few years. Certainly their opportunities 
and advantages for arranging for partici- 
pations will be enhanced. The logical 
sequence seems to point to more participa- 


until 
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MINING ELECTRIICALLY ON MESABI IRON RANGE 
The 60-ton electric locomotive has replaced a 67-ton steam locomotive. The locomotive is shown hauling a 5-car train. A steam locomotive, though 
7 tons heavier on the drivers, could handle only four cars on the same grade. The electric shovel is of the 320-ton type. Below is 
a 50-ton electric shovel mounted on caterpillars 





tions as available supplies are reduced. 

As for the immediate outlook: A con- 
tract for a mine stripping job involving 
nearly $1,000,000 was awarded a few 
weeks prior to election, subject to a 
clause giving the maker the ‘option of 
canceling it by Nov. 15. The contract 
now is in force, and an entirely new en- 
terprise in the mining and treating of 
ore has begun. 

Reference has ‘been made from time 
to time to the efforts of the Ford Motor 
Co. to obtain additional supplies of iron 
ore in the form of reserves or mines. 
For the past two years extensive explora- 
tions have been conducted by the com- 
pany in the Lake Superior country on 
property acquired through an extensive 
purchase of hardwood and mineral lands 
about four years ago. To date, however, 
so far as is known, no ore of merchant- 
able character in any sizab’e tonnages 
has been disclosed. The question may be 
asked why the Ford company wishes any 
large reserves of ore, as the policy of 
the company apparently has never been 
to dispose of its excess supply of raw 
materials in the market but to reserve 


them for its own use in the future. 

An analysis of the situation as regards 
its ore supply would indicate that the 
same kind of policy would apply. At 
present the company has two large mod- 
ern stacks at the River Rouge plant, 
near Detroit. Under normal conditions 








Ore Shipments by Ports 
and Railroads 
Escanaba 
—Gross tons— 
1923 1924 

C. & Bo WW. 3,793,620 2,952,549 

Cc. M. & St. P. 1,813,791 1,292,120 
Marquette 

se ee ate 848,303 1,051,996 

Bat a Ae cece. 1,940,982 1,464,552 
Ashland 

c x a We. .. 4,910,704 3,526,117 

0G Leis vicina ws 1,326,745 1,281,448 
Superior 

Great Northern .. 15,725,552 12,060,142 

Bee “AMO 05 cud. <% 1,375,138 670,877 

Northern Pacific .. 719,787 624,195 
Duluth 

i Te ee Pore 20,163,619 12,882,082 
Two Harbors 

DE Ne Bee ctivens 6,418,464 4,817,494 

BR. ca bes Caen 4 59,036,075 42,623,572 
1924 Gecrease § 260s vecwsies 16,412,503 











most of the pig iron produced in these 
furnaces is used in the company’s own 
foundries, with perhaps a slight excess 
going to parts makers, on contracts, In 
a particularly poor year the situation 
is a little different and more of such 
iron is either stocked on the furnace 
yard or goes to parts makers. At only one 
time within the past four years has Ford 
iron really gone on the market. However, 
the Ford company is building a steel 
plant, and one of fair size. Only recently 
it was announced that it had awarded 
contracts for four-open hearth furnaces 
and that in addition to these the com- 
pany would itself build 16 more furnaces 
of the same sort. 

This is an indication of the amount of 
pig iron that the Ford steel plant de- 
velopments will require. It is understood 
the ultimate layout of the Ford plant at 
River Rouge provides for five blast 
furnaces. For any such expansion as this 
additional ore reserves would be necessary 
in view of the fact that the only pro- 
ducing mine which the Ford company 
has today is the Imperial on the Mar- 
quette range, from which approximately 









ae 


The plant, upper left, is the first sintering installation on the Cuyuna range. : moi 
The plant at the right is that referred to in the text as the first of its type erected in the Lake Superior district for 
i crushing and screening plant just built by the Steel corporation’s subsidiary 


volatile matter. 


jig concentration of high-silica ore. 


200,000 tons of ore is produced annually, 
or only one-hi { the annual requirements 
of one of the two present furnaces. 
Pertaining to developments in the Lake 
Superior mining district, the most impor- 
tant are those relating to the special treat- 
ment of ore to make it merchantable. The 
$5,000,000 plant on 


the eastern end of 


separating 
the Mesabi 


magnetic 
range was 

aiiia ve ler the market con- 
unable to operate under the market con 
ditions of 1924. 
from an engineering standpoint, but the 


This plant is a success 


demand for ore was not sufficient to sus- 


tain it. Low prices would not have 


been a deterring factor had _ there 


been a 


though low prices and restricted demand 


greater volume of business, al 


generally go hand in hand. Less signifi- 
attached to the 
it is appreciated that more than 50 
cent of the 
ranges was idle. 


cance is matter when 
per 
operating capacity on the 
fact 
the 


silica 


the 
western end of 


Foremost in importance is 
that in mines 
Mesabi percentage of 
has become abnormally high. This prob- 
ably affects 100,000,000 tons of ore, hith- 
erto 


or practically so. 


on the 


range the 


considered merchantable as mined, 
Attention was directed 
pointedly to the matter when the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. canceled its lease of the 
Canisteo mine, because the company was 
the 


the usual washing process. 


unable to remove excess silica by 


Other mines 


similarly are involved. The proportion of 


Below is a 
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MORE ORE MUST BE CONCENTRATED 


is accomplished by driving off excess moisture and 


Concentration 


at Virginia, Minn. 
silica in some of the ore has _ in- 
creased 2% to 3 per cent, in some in- 
stances exceeding 15 per cent. 
The structure is somewhat different 


from the ordinary wash ore. Twenty-two 
washing plants now on the Mesabi range 
use the same general type of log wash- 
A new method is considered neces- 
the the ore 
found in the western area. 


ers. 


sary to remove silica from 

The plant of Mining Co. 
is the first in the Lake Superior district 
the 


somewhat in 


the Stanley 


separation of 
the 
extensively in 


to use jigs in ore 


from the silica, man- 


ner of the used 


process 
lead. 
company’s 


the separation of zinc and 
The deposit at the 


Ellen mine is mainly a banded hematite. 


Mary 


The ore is of good grade, but mixed with 
considerable sand. Some taconite also is 
pit. The material as 
approximately 42 


found in the 


mined runs per cent 
phos- 


both 


iron and 32 per cent silica, and 


phorus varies, corresponding to 


bessemer and nonbessemer_ grades. 


The overburden is about 20 feet deep, 


and the ore body is of similar depth. 
It is believed to contain sufficient material 
for 700,000 tons or more of concen- 
trates. About 50,000 tons were shipped 
in 1924. The plant is electrically operat- 
ed and has capacity for about 75 tons 
of concentrates per hour. It uses 500 
gallons of water per minute, pumped 


The recovery 


from a neighboring lake. 











of iron units runs as high as 80 per 
cent. 

The ore is mined by the usual open 
pit shovel method and hauled to a trestle 
incline from where the cars are pulled 
up one at a time. It is dumped onto 
grizzlies and the gyratory 
From these it goes to classi- 
fiers, washers and jigs. 

After washers 
it yields a product about 52 
per cent iron and 17 per cent silica. The 
final concentrates approximate 58.50 per 
cent iron; 9.80 per cent silica; 0.04 phos- 
phorus, 4.0 per cent moisture and 56.16 
per cent natural. Samples show 
56 to 60 per cent iron; 7.50 to 14.11 per 
cent silica, and 0.021 to 0.114 phosphorus. 
The concentrates are of comparatively 
uniform size, the largest being about 1%4- 
inch. 

The Evergreen sintering plant of the 
Minnesota Sintering Co. at Crosby, 
Minn., Cuyuna range, also is the first 
of its kind in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. Sintering, however, is part of the 
process in use at the magnetic separat- 
ing plant of the Mesabi Iron Co. 

The ore body is controlled by the Ever- 
green Mining Co., whose officers are the 
same as those of the sintering company. 
The plant is completed and has _ been 
operated with ore from an adjacent pit. 
A contract recently was awarded for 
stripping 2,500,000 cubic yards overbur- 


passes to 
crushers. 


the 
running 


passing through 


iron 
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den. The ore is soft and fine. It first is 
screened, and that over %4-inch size is 
shipped direct, while the smaller size 
will be sintered. The finer material 
contains about 40 per cent iron. In 
sintering, the proportion of iron can 
be raised to about 60 per cent, through 
expulsion of moisture and other volatile 
matter The plant’s capacity is 500 tons 
of sinter per day 

Increased facilities for crushing and 
screening are a feature of current de- 
velopments on the Mesabi range. The 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. has just built 
a plant in the Virginia district. It op- 
erates with two 60 x 48-inch jaw crush- 
ers. 

The company by stripping has greatly 
enlarged the capacity of the Minnewas 
and Mesabi Mountain mines, state-owned 
properties. The new plant ties in with 
this development. Work has been started 
on a two-unit crushing and screening 
plant at Hibbing to serve the Hull-Rust 
pit. Construction of 10 miles of new 
trackage is part of the latter enterprise. 


Great progress is being made in elec- 
trification of equipment everywhere in the 
Lake Superior district. This has become 
more pronounced with the increase in 
capacity made by commercial power com- 
panies. Scores of underground mines 
are being equipped with electric ap- 
paratus, and in the open pits are many 
more electric shovels than a year ago. 


The installation at the Wabigon mine 
of the M. A. Hanna Co, Mesabi range, 
comprises the first complete electrifica- 
tion of an open pit iron ore mine. Power 
at 20,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles is 
purchased from a commercial power com- 
pany. A bank of three single-phase trans- 
formers steps down the incoming voltage 
to 2200 for the use of the shovels, and 
six transformers in two banks step down 
the incoming voltage to 445 for the 
synchronous converters which supply 
600 volts, direct current for locomotives. 

An overhead trolley system is used for 
supplying power to the haulage equip- 
ment. On main tracks and ore yards the 
trolley wire is suspended over the center 
of the track, and on loading tracks in 
front of the shovels and on dumps the 
trolley wire is installed at the side at a 
distance of 10 feet from the center of 
the track, and 15 feet above the rail. 
The latter method was devised because 
a center trolley wire would interfere 
with the shovel dipper when loading. 
The trolley wire installation at these 
points is of a temporary nature, as the 
tracks are continually shifted, and there- 
fore the supports for the wire must 
be portable, and easily shifted with the 
track. 

The locomotives are three 60-ton, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. swivel truck type de- 
signed to operate at 500 volts direct cur- 
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AN INCREASED DEMAND FOR MANGANIFEROUS ORE WAS NOTED IN 1923 
RESULTING IN THE SHIPMENT OF APPROXIMATELY 250,000 TONS FROM 
THE SAGAMORE MINE, THE SHOVELS ARE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


rent, and having capacity for hauling a 
train of 340 tons, including locomotive, 
up a 3 per cent grade tangent track at 
7.5 miles per hour. Each locomotive 
is operated with an air operated panta- 
graph _ sliding bow collector mounted 
on the cab roof for use on main tracks, 
and with two air operated side arm 
collectors mounted on either side for use 
with side trolley wire on loading and 
dump tracks. 

The electric shovel equipment consists 
of one Marion type 300 E and one Bucy- 
rus type 50 B, both machines being 
equipped with General Electric Co. direct 
current motors operated from motor 
generator sets. The model 300 E has 


full field control and in the 50 B the. 


control is partially rheostatic. The power 
supply is carried at 2200 volts, 3-phase, 
60 cycles on a pole line into the pit, 
and conveyed to the shovels by means 
of flexible cables. The complete installa- 
tion was developed by R. S. Walker, 
consulting engineer, M. A. Hanna Co. 

The Oliver company is completely elec- 
trifying the Soudan mine, an under- 
ground property on the Vermillion range 
from which ore has been produced dur- 
ing the past 40 years. The company’s 
Philbin, Higgins-McEwen, Spruce and 
Leonidas mines, Mesabi range, also are 
being electrified. The company was one 
of the pioneers in the extensive electrifica- 
tion of the underground mines on the 
Gogebic range, where many of the shafts 
are down ‘below sea level. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. are electrify- 
ing the Sunday Lake mine, Gogebic range, 
and installing electric haulage equipment 
at the Penn group of mines, Menominee 
range. It has completed electrification of, 
the Caspian and Baltic mines on the 
Menominee. A list of companies using 
electric power equipment includes prac- 


tically all of the operators in the Lake 
Superior district. It is a comparatively 
new development, with every indication 
of further rapid expansion. 

Electric shovels of the 325-ton type 
are being tried out by Pickands, Mather 
in stripping at the Bennett mine. About 
2,500,000 cubic yards of overburden will 
be removed. The company completed strip- 
ping at the Scranton mine and has made 
shipments from the new pit. This strip- 
ping job was one of the largest of its 
kind ever accomplished. Overburden was 
unusually deep, averaging 130 feet, and 
from the 80-acre area of the mine ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
has been removed. Stripping at the Dan- 
ube mine also has been completed with 
2,000,000 cubic yards. 


These mines are on the Mesabi range. 


the removal of 


All the underground properties of the 
company in the Lake Superior district 
are active this winter. The company 
began in 1924 operating a number of 
mines in which the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. has a large interest. 

While stripping of ore bodies, and 
deepening of shafts is quite general, some 
of the mines from ‘which ore has been 
forwarded steadily for many years 
have become exhausted. Pickands, 
Mather’s Belgrade, Mesabi range, is 
one of these. The Fay and Thorne 
mines, Mesabi range, M. A. Hanna Co. 
also are about depleted. The Salisbury 
and Francis mines, Marquette range, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co, have been closed 
permanently. Nearly 10,000,000 tons of 
ore has been removed from these mines, 
collectively. 

The first underground manganiferous 
mine on the Cuyuna range to resume op- 
erations since the war started in 1924. 
This is the Manganiferous Iron Co.’s 


(Concluded on Page 116) 
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World Tonnage Is Set for Rise 





Although Aggregate Output Showed a Slight Decline Last Year, Conditions 
Both in America and Europe Indicate Record Breaking Activities 
in 1925—America Still the Dominant Factor 


MERICAN iron and steel production is now on 
A the upgrade, but the turn in the tide came so 
late in the year that the total output in 1924 
was considerably less than in 1923. While on the 
other hand European tonnage improved considerably 
last year, in the fina! summation the increase abroad 
was insufficient to counteract the shrinkage in the 
United States. This resulted in a net decline in the 
aggregate output of the world’s mills and furnaces last 
year for the first time since 1921. According to the 
usual annual statistics compiled by Iron TRADE REVIEW 
through the aid of its globe-encircling editorial or- 
ganization, the world’s output of pig iron in 1924 was 
64,630,000 gross tons, compared with 66,471,000 tons 
in 1923, 51,938,000 tons in 1922, and 34,700,000 tons in 
1921. This latter figure represented the lowest point 
so far recorded in the twentieth century, the output 
in the last prewar year having been 77,182,000 tons. 
Similarly, the world’s production of steel ingots 
and castings last year was 73,575,000 gross tons, com- 
pared with 75,096,000 tons in 1923, 63,098,000 tons in 
1922. 42,487,000 tons in 1921, and 75,019,000 tons in 
1913 
This is the fifth consecutive year in which [Ron 


TravE Review has collected 


important factor than pig iron for gaging the general 
condition of business. Only a moment’s consideration 
is necessary to reveal the significance of last year’s ag- 
gregate steelworks effort as represented by a total of 
73,575,000 tons for the whole world. It is within one 
and a half million tons of the prewar maximum, in 
spite of the fact that American output last year was 
over seven million tons less than in 1923. 

These figures strongly silhouette the tremendous 
improvement which has taken place in Europe since 
the war. The advance in the Old World has been 
particularly rapid since the occupation of the Ruhr 
was brought to an end, thus releasing the energies 
of the Ruhr, Rhineland, and Lorraine plants. This 
great industrial region, which is second only in im- 
portance to our own Pittsburgh and Youngstown dis- 
tricts, cast and rolled about ten million tons of steel 
last year compared with only six million tons in 1923. 
The annual capacity of this district, however, is nearly 
twenty million tons. Current operations represent 
only about half of what might be accomplished. If 
his is considered along ~‘h the fact that American 
production is again on de, no special amount 
of foresight is necess lize that the world’s 
rd steel output has a 





statistics of total 
production. As shown = in 
table I, a practically continu- 
ous record is now available 
covering an expanse of 11 
years. These figures reflect 
difficulties with 


exclusive 





clearly the on 
which the business of manu- 8 
facturing iron and steel has ns 
been surrounded since the roof 2 
blew off in Europe over a de- ro) 
cade ago. At no time in the oS 
intervening period has the wri 


world’s pig iron output reached 
the prewar figure. The record 
of the steelmakers is much 
especially in the past 
two years. The tonnage of 
steel ingots and castings last 
year was 98 per cent of the 
prewar maximum while that of 
the preceding 12 months was 
77,000 tons more than in 1913. 
Blast furnace tonnage in 1924 
was only 84 per cent of that 
in 1913. Two years ago it 
was 86 per cent of the pre- 


better, 


Millions o 


Germany 
France EZ 
Other Countries C___} 








better chance to smash all rec- 
ords this year than ever before. 
If a new high point is reached 
in 1925 it will be because of 
the gradual financial improve- 
ment which has been going on 
since the armistice, aided by the 
= operation of the Dawes plan. 
= European mills and furnaces 
made 33,675,000 tons of steel 
last year, compared with 27,- 
952,000 tons in 1923, and 20,- 
652,000 tons in 1919, the latter 
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war output. Owing to the de- 
velopment of steelmaking proc- 
esses using large quantities of OF THE WORLD 


is constantly becoming a more 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW STEEL PRODUC. 
TIOX OF THE DIFFERENT NATIONS 
HAS VARIED IN 
scrap the production of steel THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS WITH war. 
AMERICA ALWAYS LEADING 


being the first year after the 
war. Current output is about 
79 per cent of the prewar 
maximum. This is in spite of 
the fact that Russia, after 
huge communistic efforts, last 
year succeeded in contributing 
only 600,000 tons in 1913. Ger- 
many is now using only a little 
over half of her existing ca- 
pacity. France on the other 
hand is coming to the front as 
one of the world’s leading iron 
and steel producing nations. 
French production last year 
was 6,850,000 tons compared 
with 4,614,000 tons before the 
Little Belgium broke all 
records in 1924 with a steel 
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future no one now knows. It is significant, however, 
that the blast furnaces of India have doubled their 
output in the past seven years. Australia, saddled 
with a labor government, has not made as much 
progress and the pig iron production of this great 
continent hangs persistently around 300,000 tons per 
The Chinese iron industry, for a different rea- 
son, also is showing very little development. The = 
Orient and the Antipodes combined have not yet been = 
able to reach a pig iron output of two million tons per : 
year. The same applies to steel. This is less than 
two per cent of the world’s total. Yet these Eastern 
countries contain several hundred million more people 
than the Western nations. Their per capita con- 
sumption of iron and steel products is exceedingly 
low, even though their aggregate requirements are 
greatly in excess of their own production. 


output of 2,850,000 tons. Europe's production of pig 
iron last year was 31,155,000 tons compared with 23,- 
825,000 tons in 1923, and 18,539,000 tons in 1919. 
America’s contribution to the world total was less 
: than usual in the year just closed. The pig iron pro- 
duction in the United States in 1924 was 48 per cent 
of the world’s total, compared with 60 per cent in 
1923, 51 per cent in 1922, and 47 per cent in 1921. 
Turning to steel production, we find that in 1918 the 
United States made 58 per cent of the world’s total. 
The following year, the first after the war, the figure 
was 61 per cent, rising to 63 per cent in 1920 and fall- 
ing with certain fluctuations to 51 per cent in the year 
just closed, This one nation, however, is still called 
upon to make over half of the world’s steel and its pro- 
duction last year was four million tons over Europe. 
What India, China, and Australia may do in the 


The World's Production of Iron and Steel 
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Before, During and Since the War—Gross Tons 
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Pig Iron = 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1913 = 
= Uimited Beate so oak ickics sas 31,000,000 40,026,000 26,851,000 16,506,000 36,401,000 30,579,000 38,437,000 38,165,000 30,653,000 = 
= SP RE iy De ae 700, $09,000 404,000 617,000 999,000 63,000 1,107,000 1,086,000 1,015,000 = 
= RPECSE DAWUOINNG sc 3 cheese cs 7,400,000 7,440,000 4,902,000 2,616,000 8,035,000 J 
= i Pe eee 7,500,000 5,346,000 5,147,000 3,308,000 380, 
= eT ee see ero 2,800,000 2,154,000 1,578,000 862,000 1,099,000 
= SOON. ching s Swa’s's « areccce 2,125,000 1,384,000 1,650,000 955,000 82,000 
SEERA ee en 250,000 3,000 91,000 75,000 107,000 
MN Sd ihe pia es a Pe 400,000 394,000 175,000 175,000 248,000 
MN. ove ead vache xe ehen 300,000 273,000 255,000 304,000 477,000 
NN Re re. 8,200,000 4,400,000 8,000,000 6,096,000 5,568,000 
ue” Se rr” RII, 339,000 317,000 211,000 6,000 = 
RMS 65s e546 5d a we ets vw. 750,000 . 339,000 532,000 699,000 a oa 7 ete = 
MISES, a6 8 ans wis bela ’ 492,000 458,000 540,000 DL ss > tstas, NMC Su. < ¢aldaclnce- > aes = 
MNES. cc be hk ae ke 5 we 63 1S 295,000 246,000 0,000 Pe. Soba soe PY Mee eke 1 0 eee ot = 
= Pala x an alin 6 aihk ce 315,000 125,000 115,000 of Se was 5, 1,500,000 4,486,000 = 
= RS pret Ps i = $8000 300,000 00,000 200,000 168,000 206,000 178,000 121,000 56,000 = 
= RONG 5 GN Ss vs cas Be ere ee $75,000 375,000 400,000 MR rottaatt cette 0! ore. a Ste oe ee = 
= OS MES reer 550,000 536,000 350,000 371,000 312,000 320,000 265,000 252,000 git = 
= CO | Re ep igi 300,000 300,000 250,000 318,000 257,000 236,000 177,000 147,000 47,000 = 
= Miscellaneous.............. 200,000 200,000 100,000 149,000 181,000 100,000 68,000 100,000 200,000 
= World total............. 64,630,000 66,471,000 51,938,000 34,700,000 58,854,000 50,843,000 63,751,000 69,031,000 77,182,000 
a Steel Ingots and Castings 
= ee a ee eee 37,800,000 44,944,000 33,603,000 19,744,000 42,133,000 34,671,000 44,462,000 45,061,000 31,301,000 
= Me he aaa ies eHiae 725,000 885,000 485,000 669.000 1,109,000 928,000 1,695,000 1.562.000 1,043,000 = 
= oe ae pe 8,400,000 8,482,000 5,881,000 3,703,000 9,067 ,000 7,894,000 9,539,000 9,717,000 7,664,000 = 
= RE eer 6,850,000 5,024,000 4,464,000 3,010,000 3,002,000 2,151,000 1,780,000 2,196,000 4,614,000 = 
= ee oe eee ee 2,850,000 2,250,000 1,539,000 780,000 1,233,000 329,000 10,000 10,000 2,428,000 = 
ee el EEE RECUR CT 1,850,000 1,182,000 1,368,000 747,000 561,000 360,000 . : <ccmaal : 
z ES a aa koi d o0's BAsow ae 1,100,000 1,100,000 600,000 672,000 762,000 763,000 976,000 1,311,000 918,000 
= a. ESAS ees Pe reer ee 475,000 453,000 250,000 100,000 150,000 250,000 320,000 480,000 381,000 = 
=  .._ SRERERETESCRR ERT TEE 400,000 294,000 343,000 203,000 430,000 483,000 536,000 572,000 582,000 = 
= Se enn eg ae 8,500,000 5,600,000 9,000,000 8,700,000 6,624,000 7,648,000 14,738,000 16,322,006 18,631,000 
ok > 7 yet 550,000 491.000 473,000 329,000 146.000 $ é 2;872,000  2'584/000 
= ORS. 5°) po Be ohh A Ad < 800,000 1,000,000 630,000 504,000 958,000 774,000 RGGeMOe 2 | wéaes eae: : 
= Poland.... 950,000 935,000 930,000 1,476,000 RS Ds ots deen bE eae > 
= ee Te Sr a 350,000 344,000 295,000 $0,000 ES: sas chet hea -_ 
= Russia... 600,000 442,000 212,000 161,000 45,000 me i 2,000,000 4,760,000 
= Japan 550,000 500,000 500,000 558,000 301,000 295,000 328,000 364,000 13,000 = 
= ON ial Whe ‘eta 200,000 200,000 150,000 150,000 hs + : b 45 a ; - 
= India cae 225,000 215,000 175,000 182,000 156,000 187,000 184,000 163,000 ; f 
= Australia..... et 200,000 200,000 100,000 20,000 167,000 178,000 142,000 150,000 ; 
Miscellaneous......... 200,000 200,000 100,000 100,000 151,000 200,000 300,000 410,000 100,000 
World total. . 73,575,000 5,096, 000 63,098,000 42,487, 000 67,145 000 57, 111 000 76,013,000 83,190,000 75, 019 000 


Figures for Germany include Luxemburg prior to 1919; figures for Austria prior to 1919 include the major portions of Czechia and Hungary; Poland’s 


production prior to 191y is covered in the figures for Germany and Russia; since 1920 Poland’s figures include most of Upper Silesia. 


Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 


Gross Tons—Scrap Eliminated 


Imports— 





$$ Export ————_____—___—— a ——__—_——~ 
Citi cece, 1924 1923 1922 1921 1913 1924 1923 1422 1921 1913 
Raleal Geatee. <2 iss 1,811,000 1,929,500 1,992,700 2,150,300 2,746,000 493,000 ~—«-$82,800 += 733,300 ~=Ss«135,800 «°317,000—Sts- 
Great Britain...... 3,843,000 4,319,700 3,401,100 1,696,900 5,044,000 2,480,000 1,321,800 881,800 1,640,000 2,231,000 = 
Germany..... 1,2 16,000 1,339,500 2,516,400 2,110,000 5,664,000 874,000 1,732,200 1,861,200 621,400 284,000 = 
Fr: ince. a a one 2,595,000 2,184.400 1,968,000 1,527,900 578,000 714,000 704,400 771,600 434,800 155,000 
fhe to. 3290000 2'501.600 17715700 "$03,600 1,546,000 $30,000 «$46,100 ~—«-$03°100 ~—«-$14'200~—«827°000 
Wisalhit ods, 2 eel 12,755,000 12,274,700 11,593,900 8,390,700 15,583,000 5,091,000 4,887,300 4,751,000 3,346,200 3,814,000 





(b) Includes Luxemburg from July 1, 1922. 
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Employment and production in the iron and steel industry, and in basic industries, indicating the changes in per capita output 


Wages Remaining at High Level 


General Average in Manufacturing Industries Is 100 Per Cent Above 1914, and Close 
to Pinnacle of Last Ten Years—Increasing Employment May Bring Some 
Further Advances—What the Record of 1924 Shows 


FTER a year marked by at least 
Acct months of declining indus- 
trial operations and employment, 
wages remain substantially on the same 
high plane as 12 months ago. They are 
approximately 100 per cent above the 
level of 1914, an average of 10 points 
having been added for each of the last 
ten years. They still are close to the 
pinnacle attained when war-time activ- 
ities were at maximum. 
Having resisted the effect of an in- 
dustrial depression, the inference is they 
cannot be expected to drop on the eve 





Wage Changes Based 
on Selling Prices 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers’ Scale 
Percentage———— 
advance advance 
advance in Nov.- in Nov. 





at Dec. Dec. 
peak 1923 1924 
over over over 
1914 1914 1914 
Sheet mill workers 109.5 48 39 
fin mill workers... 96.5 48 39 
Bar mill workers 
Puddling ......... 235.0 139 112 
Cinder bottom: 
Heavy scrap 271.0 135 103 
Light scrap . 253.0 125 96 
Cast swarth .... 250.0 124 94 
Sand bottom: 
Heavy scrap 212.0 101 7 
Light scrap 271.0 135 112 
Muck rolling 227.0 111 90 
Piling on boards. 138.0 66 51 
Ew acwes aes 174.0 81 61 
Guide mill ...... 137.0 67 52 
Average, bar mill. 216.8 108 84 














of or during a period of prosperity. They 
might be considered as_ displaying a 
tendency to proceed upward, in accord- 
ance with rising demand for labor. 
While this is anticipated in some indus- 
tries, where fractional reductions were 
made during the dullest months of 1924, 
a general advance is not in prospect. It 
will not be a subject for serious con- 
sideration until the available supply of 
labor is absorbed, and there ensues a 
scarcity. The law of supply and de- 
mand, apparently, nodding in 1924, cer- 
tainly will assert itself in the matter of 
further wage increases; only the most 
pressing requirements will favor them. 

In practically all lines of manufac- 
turing the complaint is heard that not 
enough men are entering and becoming 
proficient at the trades. This is true, 
special in- 
Some 


notwithstanding the many 
ducements now being offered. 
observers view this as a disconcerting 
factor, that will be more pronounced as 
business improves. The same fear is ex- 
pressed regarding common labor, re- 
stricted by the immigration quota law. 
They believe the supply of skilled and 
unskilled labor is not sufficient for more 
than normal operations. 

The following points are believed to 
justify an opinion wages will continue 
at present high levels or move upward; 
Good business ahead, with consequent 
greater demand for labor, and strong 
trade union agreements in such basic 
industries as building trades, coal min- 


42 


ing, and railroad transportation, 

Commenting on the fact that average 
living costs are up only about 60 per 
cent, when compared with 1924, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
draws a remarkable picture of the av- 
erage working man’s prosperity. Em- 
phasis is placed on the importance of 
“real” earnings, because of rapidly shift- 
ing money values during the last decade. 
The board states: 


“In September, 1924 the cost of liv- 
ing index number determined by the 





Corpora tion's Rates for 


Common Labor 


Per cent 

Per advance 

Wages for cent over 

10 hrs. advance 1915 
Ee erry a $2.00 ‘% ea 
Feb. 1, 1916 ae 10 10 
May 1, 1916 ~ moe 13.6 25 
Dec. 15, 1916 . 2.73 10 37.5 
May 1, 1917 . 3.00 9 50 
Ss Ee OR. | Se 10 65 
April 16, 1918 .. 3.80 15 90 
Aug. 1, 1918 - 4.20 10.5 110 
TOct, 1, 1918 . 4.62 10 131 
+Feb. 1, 1920 . 5.06 10 153 
TMay 16, 1921 . 4.05 *20 102.5 
July 16, 1921 » 3:70 *8.6 85 
Aug. 29, 1921 . 3.00 *18.9 50 
Gent. i. 1922 .. 3.60 20 80 
April 16, 1923 .. 4.00 11 100 
TtAug., 1923 . 4.40 10 120 





*Reduction. 

7Basic 8-hour day in effect; time and 
one-half for overtime. 

+tTwelve-hour day abolished. Labor 
placed on 8-hour shift paid at rate of 50 
cents an hour. 
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FIVE YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT 


This chart prepared by the Employers’ 


Association of Detroit shows the number of persons 


employed by firms whose employing strength represents two-thirds of the total 
in that city and suburbs 


board stood 63.7 per cent above the level 
of July, 1914 as compared with 63.4 per 
cent in September, 1923. During the 
year ending September, 1924 hourly 
earnings of all wage earners remained 
practically constant. There was, there- 
fore, no considerable change in ‘real’ 
hourly earnings during the year. The 
highest point reached, during the last 
ten years by the index number of ‘real’ 
hourly earnings based on conditions in 
July, 1914 as 100, was 142 and the low- 
est point 139. In September, 1924 it 
stood at 141. The substantial increase 
in actual weekly earnings between Au- 
gust and September of this year ad- 
vanced the index number of ‘real’ week- 
ly earnings to 126 for the month in spite 
of the fact that the cost of living in- 
dex number had also advanced nearly a 
point. Translated .into other terms it 
means, that in September, 1924 the con- 
tents of the average employed wage 
earner’s pay envelope would purchase 26 
per cent more of the necessaries of life 
than in July, 1914.” 


In practically every important indus- 
try within the general scope of iron and 
steel, wage rates are about equal to 
those of a year ago. With an increase 
in the number of hours worked earnings 
will continue to gain. Wage rates for 
union molders in 11 districts are the 
same as a year ago, with one excep- 
tion. The rate in the Detroit district 
was $6 for eight hours a year ago; it 
now is $7.20. The rate in the New 
Orleans district went up from $6 to 
$6.40, during the year, but in De- 
cember was restored to S64. 

The National Metal Trades associa- 
tion issues monthly reports of wages 
paid by its members in the five dis- 
tricts where they are located. Thirty- 
three cities are represented. The wages 
are those paid in the members’ machine 
shops; foundries and patternshops, to 
those workers on an _ hourly basis. 





Rates prior to war, 
1914 Postwar Peak 


$3.50 for 9 hours 
NEW ORLEANS: 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 





Advance in Union Molders’ Wage Rates 


131.9% over prewarl31.9% over prewar 131.9% 
136.4% over prewarl25.2% over prewar 125.2% over 
125.5% over prewarl25.5% over prewar 125.5% over 


173.7% over prewar 93.2% over prewar 131.9% over 


BOSTON: $7.20 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 

CHICAGO: $8.40 for 8 hours 
$4.00 for 9 hours 

CINCINNATI: $7.00 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 

DETROIT: $8.50 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 

MINNEAPOLIS: $7.20 for 8 hours 


131.9% over prewar 98.4% over prewar 98.4% over 


$7.20 for 8 hours 


$3.25 for 9 hours 149.3% over prewarl109.7% over prewar 109.7% over prewar 
NEW YORK CITY: $7.04 for 8 hours $8.00 for 8 hours $8.00 for 8 hours 
$3.75 for 9 hours 111.5% over prewarl40.3% over prewar 140.3% over prewar 
PITTSBURGH: $7.50 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours 
$4.00 for 9 hours 111 % over prewarlll % over prewar 111 % over prewar 
ST. LOUIS: $8.00 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 157.7% over prewarl41.3% over prewar 141.3% over prewar 
CLEVELAND: $7.20 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewarl31.9% over prewar 131.9% over prewar 


20 for 8 hours 
319% over prewarl25.5% over prewar 125.5% over 


Rates one year ago Rates Dec. 1, 1924 


$7.20 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours 
over prewar 


$8.00 for 8 hours $8.00 for 8 hours 


prewar 


for 8 hours 
prewar 


$7.00 for 8 hours $7.00 


$6.00 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours 
prewar 


$6.16 for 8 hours $6.16 for 8 hours 


prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours $6.00 for 8 hours 


$7.00 for 8 hours $7.00 for 8 hours 


prewar 
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A comparison of the reports from the 
individual cities as well as the aver- 
ages for their respective districts shows 


extremely small variation during the 
past year. This also is true with res- 
pect to hourly earnings which are 


slightly higher than the hourly rates, 
in each district. 

An accompanying table 
hourly rates in detail for the past 
year and one-half. In January 1924 
the general average of the hourly 
rates was 54.6 cents. In October, the 
rate was 55.7 cents. The difference 
between the minimum and maximum 
monthly averages in that period was 
1.3 cents. 


The Detroit Employers’ association 
compiles reports from 40 cities, giv- 


gives the 


ing the hiring rates per hour for 
all-around machinists, and common 
labor. The average for the former is 


60 to 68 cents. One year ago it was 
62 to 72 cents. For common labor 
the rate is 39 to 44 cents. This js the 


same as 12 months prior. 

The Cleveland branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association re- 
ports average hiring rates for 25 sepa- 
rate classifications of machine shop 
workers, in the Cleveland district, 
from the toolmakers to common labor. 
The rates now are practically the same 
as 12 months ago. 


These and similar reports from var- 
ious representative cities bear out the 
assertion of the leaders of the in- 
dustry that wages were not changed 
much during 1924. They expect rates 
will not go lower but more probably 
will be higher as production is in- 
creased. 

Labor supply and demand were about 
balanced during the year. New hands, 
however, are not learning the trades 
in sufficient numbers to meet prospec- 
tive needs. More effort is being made 
now than ever before toward training 
and educating workers. It is recog- 
nized wages must be sufficiently at- 
tractive to overcome the deficiency. 
Labor relations in the shops rep- 
resented by the National Metal Trades 


association generally are satisfactory. 
The year 1924, like 1923, was singu- 
larly free from labor disputes; the 
trades have not had any serious clash 
since the strike in Cincinnati about 
four vears ago. 

Wages based on average selling 


prices for bar iron, sheets and tin 
plate dropped in 1924, in accordance 
with those prices. The general aver- 
age at this time in bar mills repre- 
sented by the Western Bar Iron Manu- 
facturers association is 52 per cent 
over 1914, whereas a year ago it was 
108 per cent over the prewar year. At 
the peak in 1920, the average went as 


edn ens” 
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1914 ; 


I53%At Peak 
r 6-Hour Men 








Common Labor 











Union Molders ~~ 





Machinists 








Sheet Mill Workers 





109.5 % 





Tin Mill Workers 





96.5% 





Iron Mill Workers 





108% 


° 











Excluding Iron Mills; 


Senera| Aer a! 


ase” 








50% fo 
LLLLLLLL ALLL ALAA ALAA ALAA AAA AAA AMAA ; 20% fr 10-Hour Men 
0 
ULLAL LL LLL LLL MALL AAA LALALLL LL 120% for Hour Men 
135.7% At Peak 
Z 125.8% One Year Ago 
J 125.8% Today 


} One Year Ago 
r 6-Hour Ment Today 


216.8 % 











Comparison of Wages 


in Machine Shops 


Average Average Average 


hiring hiring hiring 

rate, rate at rate 

Feb., peak, Jan. 1, 

1915 1920 1925 

Toolmakers ...... $0.40 $0.79 $0.72 

Machinists ....... 0.35 0.72 0.60 
Lathe hands, under 

eS 0.32% 0.65 0.55 
Lathe hands, over 


De tésnbeny 0.37% 0.61 0.60 
Planer hands, under 

A eee 0.30 0.72 0.57% 
Planer hands, larger 0.35 0.70% 0.65 
Grinders, rough 0.25 0.50 0.45 
ee ee 0.30 0.69 0.55 
Floor hands ..... 0.35 0.65 0.58 
Bench hands .... 0.30 0.62 0.50 
Drill press, ordi- 


ere 0.25 0.54 0.4 
Drill press, radial . 0.30 0.59 0.53 
Boring mill . ( 6 


Screw machine, 

Se. wkwetusses 0.25 0.551 0.50 
Screw machine, au- 

DEE éncseses 0.30 0.65 0.60 
Turret lathe ...... 0.32% 0.65 0.50 
Milling machine, 

ea S ne caees 0.25 0.56 0.48 
Milling, plain .... 0.27% 0.63 0.55 
Milling, universal .. 0.30 0.58 0.60 
Blacksmiths, forge 

eee 0.30 0.70 0.64 
Blacksmiths, ham 

ee 0.71 0.64 
Pattermakers, 

NE eek ome ead 0.3 0.92 0.80 
Oe ere 0.25 0.54 0.46 
Poltehers« ..ccccese 0.30 0.60 0.60 
General labor .... 0.20 0.45 0.44 


The foregoing averages while taken from 
the statistics in the Cleveland district are 
fairly representative of the averages in 
the largest districts of the country rep- 
resented in the National Metal Trades as- 
sociation. The comparison is given to 
indicate the changes in wages applied to 
the more important classifications. In the 
majority of all reports, the minimum or 
maximum rates paid do mot vary over 
10 per cent from the above averages in 
Cleveland. 











AND AS THEY ARE TODAY 


high as 216.8 per cent over 1914. 

Puddlers today are paid $12.13 per 
ton of iron worked. A year ago the 
amount was $13.13. The average for 
the year 1914 was $5.60. The highest 
ever paid was $18.76 in the September- 
October period of 1920. 

Bar iron prices which determine the 
bar mill wages have been dropping 
steadily for more than a year. An effort 
was made by the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers to overcome the effect of this 
by demanding a step-up in base rates, 
from which actual wages are figured. 
Subsequently in conference with em- 
ployers in June for negotiating a new 
agreement for 1924-1925, the demand 
was withdrawn. The amalgamated also 
waived a demand for raising the base 
rates for sheet and tin mill workers. 
The present continue in 
six more months, and only fluctuations 
in the price of the products can affect 
the wages. 

Sheet and tin mill workers’ rates to- 
day average 39 per cent over 1914. A 
year ago they were 48 per cent. In 
1920 they were up 109.5 per cent for 
sheet mill workers, and 96.5 per cent 
for tin mill employes. The latter were 
placed on the same wage basis as the 
former in 1923 and this has worked 
out their advantage. 

The United States Steel Corp’s rates 
for common labor which apply to 
several hundred thousand workers in 
the iron and steel industry have not 
the last 16 months. 


bases force 


been changed in 


They are the same today as when the 
corporation announced its 


WAGE ADVANCES EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES OVER 1914 WHEN WAGES WERE AT THE PEAK IN 1920, A YEAR AGO, 


plan for 








Wage Rates in General 
Manufacturing 
Dec. 20, 1924 
All 
around machin- 

° ists hiring Common 

rate per labor per 

hour, cents hour, cents 
NR! Sa Se xe vss ies 75-85 35-45 
IR 55 kw a ip: d p/h da, 60-72 42 -50 
meee Creek .ncccise 55-65 3714-42 
NE are k ates cess e 65-70 45 
PPOGODOEE.  ccccccsce 63 40 -45 
EE So awct sche eet 65-70 40 -45 
RMRCON es eswesosenes 62-72 40 -45 
ig SEE ae er eee 70-80 40 -55 
eS ae 64-75 38 -46 
EEN. sew cesdanas 60-70 40 -45 
NS Oe 55-65 40 
eae 60-65 35 -40 
ROUNMNENE  cioniad cts 8a a's ode 70-80 45 -50 
Erie dee Mags was wm ae 55-75 40 -45 
LL REE Pre 40-45 65 -80 
Grand Rapids ...... 50-60 40 -45 

OS errr 58-65 39% 
Indianapolis .......%. 50-75 30 -40 

ee eee 60-70 35 -47% 
ee Ree eee 65-80 38 -40 
Seer 65-75 33 
a ar 80-85 30-32 
Milwaukee 60-70 3714-40 
_ SRO oe 60-70 30 -40 
ee 58 40 
INOQBEVENE (ci ckse cece 45 25 
ES Cae 65 45 
DEES Rg G Lot vas ada 60-65 40 -50 
Philadelphia ........ 60-65 35 -40 
eo, re 60-70 40 -50 
SS ee 50-65 40 -45 
I an 5. a te 65-75 50 
US SE eee 60-7214 40 -45 
South Bend ........ 65 45 
ne lS ee 60% 50 
ee ere 60-75 35 -40 
WRN en wue ssh scdee 60-75 40 -50 
MUG Fe civ v's ce es 50-60 35-40 
Wilmington ........ 60-70 30. «—-40 
“rarocer © ii...) ase 55-70 40 -50 

Figures compiled by Employers’ <As- 

sociation of Detroit. 
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New York, 

New Jersey 

New England Pennsylvania 
June, 1923.. 51.9 53.6 
CS rrr 50.0 53.7 
pS” A ee 50.1 56.6 
Sak, «6 «ten 51.0 55.6 
Ce Redan 52.4 57.7 
PE aa sen ue 53.0 58.0 
ee re 52.0 58.7 
Jan., 1924 51.4 58.5 
4 SDS beer 51.6 58.4 
March ..... 51.8 58.3 
P| eras 53.0 59.3 
|? Bera 52.7 59.1 
SH s'<sptoe 52.8 59.0 
POLE? 54d eee 52.2 58.3 
August ..... 52.1 59.5 
Seeks: aivwa 52.6 58.1 
0Rb-: «seeped 52.6 58.2 


pattern shops and common labor. 





Recent Trends of Hourly Wage Rates in 
National Metal Trades 


Tllinois, General 

Ohio, Wisconsin, average 

Indiana Michigan Missouri for all 
53.9 51.4 53.0 52.7 
53.0 52.1 53.7 52.5 
55.5 53.7 53.8 53.9 
55.9 51.4 54.5 53.7 
54.6 53.2 54.6 54.5 
56.9 $3.1 54.1 55.0 
54.5 54.3 54.0 54.7 
55.4 52.3 55.2 54.6 
55.0 53.0 55.4 54.7 
55.2 53.0 55.6 54.8 
55.7 53.0 56.4 55.5 
56.3 53.0 56.3 55.5 
56.0 53.4 56.7 55.6 
57.0 54.7 56.6 55.8 
57.0 54.4 56.7 56.0 
56.0 54.4 57.0 55.6 
56.5 54.5 56.7 55.7 


_ The figures represent average hourly rates paid by leading employers in the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association, under the classifications of machine shops, foundries, 








abolishing the 12-hour day, ahd for 
making the necessary revision in wages, 
in August 1923. A comparison of rates 
show how close those of the present are 
to the peak of 1920. In that year the 
hourly rate was 153 per cent over 1915. 
The wage of workers now on 8-hour 
shifts is 150 per cent above 1915 while 
that for the 10-hour workers is 120 
per cent higher than 10 years ago. The 
men on the shorter shift receive 50 
cents an hour, while the latter are 
paid 44 cents. 


The average wage per month for em- 
ployes in the iron and steel industry in 
October was $128.34. This represents the 
wage for 252,901 employes in 209 estab- 
lishments, according to figures compiled 
by the department of labor. 

The average for the year 1923 was 
$123.01, and for 1922 $98.78. The high- 
est average was in 1920, with $151.06. 

The amount paid in October represent- 
ed an advance of $19.22 per month over 
the lowest point in 1924, the July wage 
having dropped to $109.12. The largest 
monthly average was in March, $137.73. 


The first definite step toward an ad- 
vance in rates effecting the iron and 
steel industry was taken Dec. 16, when 
independent coke producers in the Con- 
nellsville district increased wages 50 per 
cent, which was from $5 to $7.50 per day 
for the highest paid workers. The latter 
figuré was in effect from Sept. 1, 1920 to 
May 16, 1921, and from Aug. 23, 1922 
to June, 1924. The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co, did not reduce from the high level 
last June. 


Employment in the basic manufactur- 
ing industries declined gradually during 
the first seven months of 1924. The in- 
dex figure for each month was below the 
general average for 1923. Having reached 
the low point for the year in July, 
employment continued thus through Au- 
gust. The turn began in September, and 
employment since has been steadily 
increasing. 


The decline in employment in the iron 
and steel industry did not really begin 
until May. In the first four months of 
the year the index hovered near the 1923 
average. The improvement started in 





Number of Number of 
establishments employes 
October oes ers As 209 252,901 
September ........ 213 241,031 
Avmpust “i005 cba 198 217,617 
1a... cedoh anions 224 239,907 
JuUGe 666s kesaw es 229 251,976 
tT ME er ee 217 253,980 
WG: aa dicuvawes 209 178,911 
March ies ocigees 216 283,879 
February ......... 170 276,986 
January, 1924 .... 209 258,736 
Averages: 
bs ee ay Oe ee 183 229,594 
1982 - . devisees 118 147,882 
1962. . dase eee 114 117,223 
1990. .<vkenaneeuen 105 172,318 
CL, REEVE Eey hE 105 154,244 
) 2 are 97 180,859 
ROU F ns victn ne Peeves 97 180,088 





Average Monthly Wages in Iron and Steel 
Industry, and Number of Employes 


Payroll for Average wage Average wage 


half month per month syyear previous 
$16,438,817 $128.34 $129.98 
14,999,921 124.42 126.76 
13,649,206 127.92 127.92 
13,091,599 109.12 119.38 
14,508,757 115.12 128.71 
16,791,392 132.30 135.91 
18,188,376 130.42 118.78 
19,549,452 137.73 123.52 
17,893,043 129.19 122.24 
16,559,659 128.00 120.59 
14,125,068 123.01 . 
7,378,535 98.73 ‘ “ 
5,869,438 ly Semen ie 
13,015,883 SN Fae ee 
9,989 ,098 a lal iad ei 
10,734,114 REWER wt rae 
8,327,492 fk ee ee 
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September, the same as in general manu- 
facturing. 

The indices of employment when placed 
alongside of those for production af- 
ford interesting comparisons. It is true 
that labor efficiency droops as labor de- 
mand increases, with more opportunities 
for work. But the indices show that 
steel ingot production dropped much 
faster than employment in the iron and 
steel industry during 1924, and _ hence 
per capita production, or “labor efficiency” 
as it sometimes is called, showed consid- 
This undoubtedly was due 
to the tendency to hold labor forces, 
even while production was declining. 


erable loss. 


The production index generally is con- 
siderably above that for employment. 
In June and July, however, the exception 
occurred in the iron and steel industry, 
and the production index fell below em- 
ployment. The index representing pro- 
duction in basic manufacturing indus- 
tries, however, held up above that for 
employment. In both instances, 1919 is 
used to represent the base, 100, in the 
figures as compiled by the federal re- 
serve bank. An accompanying chart 
illustrates the employment and _pro- 
duction trends during the last five years. 


Employment Increasing 


A strong upward trend in employment 
is reported by members of the National 
Metal Trades association. 

In the New England district the in- 
crease was steady during the six months 
as follows: June, 37,290; July, 36,707; 
August, 61,108; September, 62,734; Octo- 
ber, 63,769; and November, 65,260. 

In the New York, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia district employment dropped 
from 100,951 in June to 93,555 in July; 
advanced to 105,556 in August, further 
to 108,012 in September, and receded to 
57,104 in October. In November the 
number advanced to 104,072. 


In the Ohio, Indiana district employ- 
ment progressed as follows: June, 67,016; 
July, 66,378; August, 67,700; September, 
71,734; October, 72,309, and November, 
72,063. 

In the Michigan district and the Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri district the 
number reported employed in November 
was less than in June, but higher than 
in October. In Michigan the trend was: 
June, 226,761; July, 223,403; August, 
222,222; September, 226,486; October, 
214,370, and November, 215,713. In the 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri district em- 
ployment was as follows: June, 28,159; 
July, 22,404; August, 23,716; Septem- 
ber, 23,913; October, 24,291, and Novem- 
ber, 24/591. 


For all districts collectively the em- 
ployment barometer is as follows: June, 
460,177; July, 442,447; August, 480,302; 
September, 492,879; October, 431,843 and 
November, 481,699. 
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Per Capita Production Declines 


Pig Iron Per Capita Less Than 
It Was in 1913 


Record for Ingots and Castings 


A bove Prewar Level 








STUDY of the record of per cap- 
Ais outputs of pig iron and steel 

ingots and castings for 1924 re- 
veals a number of important facts. It 
shows: 

First: That the number of pounds of 
both iron and steel turned out for each 
inhabitant of the country was less than 
in 1923. 

Second: That the totals for the year 
were less than the normal expectation, 
computed from the annual records over 
a period of more than 25 years. 





Uli itil 


All Steel Production Per 
Capita 1878-1924 


Steel ingots 
and castings 
output in Output 





Population gruss tons per capita 

Year inthousands thousands pounds 
BOSS. aka sunk 112,000 37,773 755 
ee  eiacanea 110,663 44,943 911 
en ee. 109,248 35,603 730 
RA 107,833 19,783 411 
(Sea 106,418 42,132 887 
RES 105,003 34,671 739 
Wee ee ev 103,587 44,462 961 
DES ae cae ie 102,172 45,060 987 
| (a 100,757 42,773 950 
Sr er 99,342 32,151 724 
PeEe: “ecceween 97,927 23,513 509 
DOAe Saneeade 96,512 31,300 725 
PeEa nee twat 95,097 31,251 736 
|) RR Ol ee a 93,682 23,676 565 
a rere 92,174 26,094 634 
og eS 90,556 23,955 592 
Ce ee 88,939 14,023 353 
i Pere 87,320 23,362 599 
ROG: skeen 85,702 23,398 611 
a REE ee 84,085 20,023 533 
oo, A er 82,467 13,859 335 
Ae 80,848 14,534 402 
SS eRe 79,231 14,947 422 
BOE SS cwaeve 77,612 13,473 375 
Seer 75,995 10,188 300 
Lae 74,318 10,639 320 
. Seer 72,947 8,932 274 
Re 71,592 7,156 223 
eee 70,254 5,281 168 
ly Baha eee 68,934 6,114 198 
YR 67,632 4,412 146 
(Ler 66,349 4,019 135 
Co Se rr 65,086 4,927 169 
1 CECE 63,844 3,904 121 
a eee ee 62,948 4,277 152 
| a 61,298 3,385 123 
ar 59,974 2,899 108 
| 58,680 3,339 127 
PE. ee Kkoe 57,404 2,562 99 
SE Ee 56,148 1,711 68 
Des acts Kaos 54,911 1,550 63 
PE ie ain eas 53,693 1,673 69 
Tees. sghees ics 52,495 1,736 74 
8 SE ae 51,316 1,588 69 
ee 50,156 1,247 55 
) g Se ars 48,886 935 42 
Bare deeds 00% 47,598 732 34 

ML TU ML 

Third: That the per capita output of 


pig iron in 1924 was smaller than the an- 
nual average for the five years from 1910 
to 1914, while that for ingots was only 
19 per cent above its prewar average. 
From these facts it is possible to draw 
the conclusion that success attended the 


efforts of producers to keep outputs 
trimmed closely to the line of consump- 
tion in 1924, Clearly no important ac- 
cumulation of iron and steel has taken 
place during the past 12 months. More- 
over it is indicated that surplus stocks 
have been reduced. From which it fol- 
lows that the industry is in a most fa- 
vorable position for the period of im- 
provement now beginning. 

The estimated production of pig iron 
for 1924 in 31,082,451 gross tons. The 
estimated population of the United 
States is 112,000,000. From these totals 
it is found that the per capita produc- 
tion of iron was 622 pounds compared 
with 815 pounds in 1923. As shown on 
the graph on the opposite page a nor- 
mal per capita production for the year 
would have been approximately 770 
pounds. In 1923 the record climbed 
above normal. With the exception of 
1921 and 1922 the output of iron for each 
inhabitant in 1924 was the lowest since 
1914. It was actually lower than the 
per capita production of 717 pounds in 
1913, 

This fact, taken in the light of the 
vast increase in the use of such products 
as the automobile, seems to indicate that 
the past few months have seen an ac- 
cumulation of needs for steel. 

For steel ingots and castings the an- 
nual total is placed at 37,773,619 gross 
tons. The per capita production was 755 
pounds against 911 pounds in 1923 and 
a theoretical normal for the year of 
about 875 pounds. The 1924 showing 
was the smallest for any year since 1915, 
with the exception of the depression 
periods of 1921 and 1922. 

Both pig iron and steel ingots were 
produced in somewhat excessive quan- 
tities in 1923. The per capita output 
of pig iron went about 7 per cent above 
its normal line, while that of ingots was 
about 4 per cent above its normal in 
1923. If pig iron production per capita 
went further above the normal line in 
1923 than steel it suffered a greater de- 
cline in 1924, The drop last year was 
19 per cent for iron against only 15 per 
cent for steel ingots and castings com- 
pared with normal. 

The amazing increase in the produc- 
tion of steel per capital from 34 pounds 
annually in 1878 to the present normal 
of around 900 pounds, and particularly 
the increase in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, is a measure of the gigantic stride 
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of modern industrial progress. Scien- 
tific improvement in methods of produc- 
tion, the multiplication of inventions and 
the increase in the variety of prod- 
ucts contributing to the present high 
standards of living, all mean greater con- 
sumption of steel per capita. 

In recent years the depleted purchas- 
ing power of the farmer has caused an 
under-consumption of tools and imple- 
ments, from that source. In 1925, ag- 
ricultural buying promises to improve. 
Moreover railroad and automobile de- 
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Pig Iron Production Per 
Capita 1878-1924 


Pig iron 
output in Output 


? _Population gross tons per capita 
Year inthousands thousands pounds 
eae 112,000 31,082 622 
eMC & Pas ee 110,663 40,277 815 
i Ea eae 109,248 27,219 557 
eee epee 107,833 16,688 345 
>! are Pre 106,418 36,926 777 
See eee 105,003 31,015 661 
ot ee 103,587 39,054 843 
ROEPes Lev okees 102,172 38,621 846 
Ce SE ee 100,757 39,434 876 
oy er ee 99,342 29,916 677 
| Se re 97,927 23,332 533 
) >.) Rar ae 96,512 30,966 717 
ly Pe 95,097 29,726 700 
1911 93,682 23,649 564 
Wack oes 92,267 27,303 663 
50h ss al 90,556 25,795 638 
PE 5. quien ae y 88,939 15,936 400 
eT Sas and Sung 87,320 25,781 661 
W., pee we vak 85,702 25,307 661 
Bs Si aaule aa 84,085 22,992 612 
Se oS tcdewes 82,467 16,497 462 
Pee cm acclen 80,848 18,009 500 
RE? awakenge 79,231 17,821 504 
1 5 Maelo oy 77,612 15,878 458 
Se 75,995 13,789 406 
EE So cmianwa un 74,318 13,620 409 
REE Siw o'ace oh 72,947 11,773 361 
re 71,592 9,652 302 
a 5 oie. 4's 70,254 8,623 274 
Sere 68,934 9,446 306 
Bee i wecckacs 67,632 6,657 220 
 . e Ss ae 66,349 7,12 239 
Le ee 65,086 9,157 315 
Bee Citeen Sods 63,844 8,279 289 
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mand should be good. With stocks of 
steel at moderate or even low levels, 
and with every fundamental considera- 
tion pointing toward increased consump- 
tion, per capita outputs of both iron and 
steel probably will reach or surpass 
their normal levels in 1925. 
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Business Elements 
ona Sound Basis 


as 1925 Begins 


Economic Course of 1924 Is Marked by Numerous 


Major Constructive Developments 
BY JOHN W. HILL 


OUR supremely significant developments marked 
F:.. economic progress of 1924. They include, the 

sweeping advances of grain prices; the beginning 
of European recuperation; the start of a new cycle of 
business improvement; and the stimulation given busi- 
ness and investment sentiment by the foundering of the 


ship of political radicalism. 


HESE developments, together with an easy credit 

condition almost unmatched in the financial history 
of the present century, have laid a deep foundation 
for business prosperity. The New Year opens with 
recovery well under way. Every fundamental con- 
sideration indicates that improvement will continue until 
a period of genuine good times is attained. 

The duration of prosperous conditions will depend 
upon factors arising in the uncharted future. That 
they will be longer maintained than have been previ- 
ous periods of recovery since the war, seems assured. 
The pillars supporting the structure of revival are 
sturdier, more numerous, and more promising of 
widely diffused and extended prosperity than any in 
recent years. 

HE only immediate cause for apprehension is 

that the pace should grow too rapid. This might 
with its concomitant of 
speculative excesses in trade. For the present, how- 
ever, industry is holding its feet on solid ground 
On the stock market the election was followed by a 
historic burst of activity. But business has confined 
its manifestation of confidence to. expanding operations 
in response to enlarged demand and to a gradual 
relaxation of the long-maintained policy of piecemeal 
buying, where justified by prices and probable needs. 


lead to over-enthusiasm 


Nineteen twenty-four began with Europe toppling 
upon the brink of chaos, and the American farmer 
in the depths of depression. Business sentiment was 
disturbed, during the early months, by the threat of 
overproduction and by the congressional probes. 


HE year has closed with the Dawes plan in op- 
eration, with the farmer restored to his proper 
economic place, with overproduction corrected by deep 
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industrial curtailment in the summer, and with the 
demogogues silenced. Moreover taxes are lower. 


URING 1924 the world weathered a most severe 

phase of postwar readjustment. The result has 
been a rebirth of business and investment confidence here 
and abroad. A period of rising activities is promised 
which some believe may compare in vigor and extent 
with the era of expansion following the recovery of 
1897. Abroad await the delayed tasks of postwar 
rehabilitation and of creating living standards more in 
conformity with modern conceptions. In this country 
the farmer’s rundown equipment must be replaced, 
and the stupendous consumptive requirements of 112,- 
000,000 people enjoying the highest plane of living the 
world has ever seen must be provided. The year should 
bring a test of Amerca’s plant capacity. 


CONOMIC conditions .in the United States 

being profoundly affected by changed affairs in 
Europe. Increased exports of grain and raw ma- 
terials are enhancing the prosperity of producers of 
these commodities. This in turn is reflected in gen- 
eral business. Loans to Europe have reached an 
annual rate of over $1,000,000,000. That is absorb- 
ing idlecredit. The results are that interest rates are 
slightly firmer and that gold has begun to flow out. 


are 


The coming year may bring increasing competition 
from Europe for domestic products. But American 
manufacturers held ther own in the world trade struggle 
before the war and they Probably can now. 


* SUM, it may be said that a new cycle of im- 
provement is under way; that it is increasing in 
velocity and promises to be maintained well into 
1925 and that with Europe convalescing, the farmers 
more properous, and money slightly firmer, but still 
abundant and cheap, all the elements of prosperity 
are at hand. Although volumes are growing, the keen 
edge of competition is unlikely to become blunted. 
Profit margins are broadening but they do not promise 
to become sufficiently wide to justify recklessness. 
Salesmanship, efficiency, and economical production will 
remain at a premium even in the activity ahead. 




















The Business Trend § 
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BLAST FURNACE BUSINESS DIAL 





TUE 


The Dial repre- 
sents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business devised 
by Col. L.P. Ayres 
of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. It is 
a barometer of 
general trade. 
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When 60 per cent 
of all the coun- 
try’s furnaces 
are in blast busi- 
ness conditions 
are normal. The 
index is now ris- 
ing toward the 
normal point. 


PU Le 


HIGH POINTS OF THE SITUATION 


NDUSTRY passed through three distinct phases in 1924. There was a brief show of activity 
| early in the year, a summer slump, and subsequent recovery. The Business Trend charts which 
follow, portray the record of the past 12 months. They also indicate the trend for 1925. That 
trend is upward. Among the outstanding facts of 1924 directly or indirectly reflected by the dia- 


grams are the following: 


EUROPE—Inauguration of the Dawes plan 
has helped Europe to get a start toward re- 
cuperation. Exchange rates are higher and 
vast loans abroad are being made by this coun- 
try. 

PRODUCTION—Outputs of basic industries 
dropped 22 per cent to the midsummer low. 
Pig iron declined 48 per cent. Basic outputs 
since have gained 16 per cent and iron 45 per 
cent. 


LABOR—Factory employment declined to 87 
per cent of 1919 average during the year. De- 
mand for labor now is increasing. This fact, with 
higher living costs, may bring wage advances. 


BUILDING—Construction totals in 1924 
exceeded the gigantic peaks of 1923. Activities 
promise to remain large with more industrial 
and somewhat less residential building. 


AGRICULTURE—The year closed the gap 
between rural and industrial prices and restored 
the farmer’s buying power. His economic po- 
sition is now the best since 1920. 


CREDIT—Ample and cheap credit has 
helped industry move forward. Money rates 
are now tending slightly higher due to increas- 
ing demand for foreign and domestic loans. 


RAILROADS—New traffic records for all 
time were made by the railroads last fall. There 
has been no car shortage. The roads are pre- 
paring for great transportation needs in 1925. 


PRICES—Wholesale commodity prices 
dropped steadily until the summer months. The 
subsequent rebound has been 10 per cent. 
Sweeping advances for grains were a big fac- 
tor in rise. 








Pig Iron Production Measures General Recovery Since Summer 
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iron in 1924 fell back 
from the great peak of 
40,277,027 tons reached in 
1923. The total for the 
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year is estimated at 31,082,- 
451 tons, or 22 per cent less 


100 than the record for the 
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preceding 12 months. The 
highest poimt for produc- 
tion in 1924 came with the 
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PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


Daily Average by Months 
Computed By IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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1924 





daily average of 111,800 
tons in March. From that 
level there was a drop of 
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48 per cent to a daily aver- 
age of 57,600 tons in July. 
August brought improve- 
ment and by November 
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output had reached a daiiy 
average of 83,775 toms. 
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Steel Ingot Production Shows Rapid Forward Stride From Low Point 


WO new records were 

established in steel in- 
gots in 1924. One was in 
the rise of daily average 
output in March to 161,075 
tons, the highest level for 
all time. The other record 
was made in the uneaualed 
55 per cent decline from the 
March peak to the low 
point in July. This com- 
pared with a decline of 50 
per cent at the worst of the 
1921 slump. August brought 
a turn and from July to 
November ingot output had 
gained 72 per cent. Esti- 
mated output for the year 
is 36,593,619 tons against 
43,485,665 tons in 1923. 
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Iron and Steel Price Index Finally Responds to Trade Improvement 
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Dec. Is were dragging at un- 


profitable levels during 
much of 1924. The tre- 


mendous spurt of produc- 
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45 tion early in the year fol- 
lowed by a sharp curtail- 
ment of demand had a de- 


pressing effect upon quota- 
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composite market index of 
14 iron and steel prices 
was at its highest 1924 
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STEEL PRICE INDEX 


IRON TRADE REVIEW Composite of 


14 Iron and Steel Products 


level in February. It then 
stood 65 per cent above the 
1913 average. From this 
point the decline continued 
































until November, although 
production increased in Au- 
gust. 
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RON and steel exports 

for the first 10 months 
of 1924 averaged 129,200 
tons monthly. This com- 
pares with a monthly aver- 
age of 166,000 tons in the 
same period of 1923 and 
with 172000 tons in the 
same period of 1922, Im- 
ports also have been small- 
er than they were in 1923. 
The monthly average of im- 
ports from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
1 was 37,600 tons against 
68,000 tons in the same 
period of 1923 and 47,500 
tons im the corresponding 
period of 1922. The month- 
ly average of exports in 
1924 was below 1913. 
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1924 Iron and Steel Foreign Trade Less in Volume Than in 1923 
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Railroads in 1924 Bought More Freight Cars Thaninthe Previous Year 
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URCHASES of freight 
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FREIGHT CAR AWARDS 1901 TO 1924 railroads in 1924 were the 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW = LO largest since 1922. With 
oi Annual Totals that exception the 1924 to- 
4 al | » Vt tal surpassed any other 
se ~ ™ year back to 1918. During 
10 a 11 months from January to 
Yyy » % November the aggregate 
3 pe of awards was 125,000 cars, 
as computed by Iron TRADE 
REVIEW. This compares 
Y) a with 91,886 cars in the 
same period of 1923 and 
Ino E wets eee cars for the 
y f 1923. In 1922 
e CLEVELAND * the awards numbered 15/7,- 
OG i 1923 1924 ]1923 1924 | 1923 1924) 1923 1924 | 1923 [i9zgy 1923 1924 | 1923 210 cars. Tremendous traf- 
fic records have spurred 
railroad purchases of cars. 
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Bituminous Coal Production Lagged Behind During Most of 1924 
HE strike threat which [Million Tons Million Tons 
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ous coal industry early in 
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in March and the 4 * 
general decline in industry we 
came at about the same ‘ * 0 
time. The demand for coal ‘s 
off and production \ 
shrunk drastically, In April 35} 
output was only 59 per cent 
of what it had been in Jan- 1924 
uary. Total output for the 30 po 
year is estimated at 470,- 
000,000 tons against 545,- Copyright 1925 
000,000 tons in 1923. Output | IRON TRADE “f 
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Freight Movements Attained Unprecedented Heights in October 





Thousands of Cars. 
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WING to the sharp 
depression of produc- 


tion during the summer 
months the aggregate of 
car loadings m 1924 was 


slightly behind that of 1923. 
However, loadings for the 
year of all commodities, 
except coal, coke and ore, 
established new high marks 


in 1924. Beginning with 
August, traffic started to 
gain and in September it 
overtook and passed the 


1923 peaks. During the fall 


freight movement, eight 
new high records were 
made by the roads. The 
peak of weekly traffic 


movement came in October. 
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Year of Gigantic Traffic Peaks Has Been Devoid of Car Shortage 


reveals 


HIS 


an eloquent 


diagram 


1924. 


move 


railroad efficiency im 
Although freight 
during the 
unprecedented 


ments Autumn 
reached 
heights, at no time was a 
shortage of cars threatened, 
In 1920, car loadings of 
1,000,000 cars a week were 
accompanied by shortages 
of as high as 147,000 cars. 
Last year with fewer cars 


and practically no more 
locomotives the roads 
moved 10 per cent more 


freight than they did five 
years ago and yet did not 
touch their maximum ca- 
pacity. 
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Europe’s Improvement Measured in Firmer Foreign Exchange Rates 
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HE inauguration of 

the plan has 
helped to start the proces- 
ses of economic recupera- 
tion in Europe. The result 
is reflected in the firmer 
exchange rates for some 
European currencies, three 
of which are shown in the 
diagram... The striking ad- 
of British sterling 
was also aided by the vic- 
tory of the conservative 
party in the October elec- 
tion. The United States is 
contributing materially to 
the financial rehabilitation 
abroad, Germany and 
France each borrowed 
$100,000,000 here last fall. 
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Election Results in November Brought Historic Stock Market Activity 


stock market had 
bursts of activity 
One the 
culminating in 
The other started 
after the national 
Nov. 4. . The 
latter movement was Iis- 
toric, both in the number 
of transactions and in the 
rise of prices. In November 
sales were the «largest 
since April, 1901. Fully 753 


dealt in 


HE 

two 
in 1924. 
summer, 
August. 
the day 
election 


was m 


on 


stock issues were 
and over 300 of them made 
new highs for the year. 
Twenty-five industrial 
shares in November touched 
the highest peak since the 
1919 boom. 
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Money Remains Easy Despite Advancing Curve of Commercial Loans 
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HE year 1924 has 

been characterised by 
a great abundance of bank- 
ing credit and extraordin- 
arily cheap money rates. 
Both resulted from slack 
business and from huge 
gold uports. The credit 
slack is now being slowly 
absorbed by large foreign 
loans. Commercial loans 
are increasing also and they 
are now at the highest 
point since the middle of 
1921. Not tm a genera- 
tion have autumn money 
rates been so low as this 


year. At least slightly firm- 
er interest rates are in pros- 
pect for 1925. 
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Rate of Gold Imports Declined Sharply in Last Half of the Year 


INCE 1914 huge im- 
ports of gold have 
caused the supply of the 


metal in the United States 
to mount to $4,555,000,000. 
This is over one-half the 
world’s total monetary gold 
stocks. The yellow flood 
has come largely from Eu- 
rope in the payment. of 
debts and for purchases. 
The presence of the vast 
reserves of gold has swol- 
len idle banking resources 
and created the basis for 
gold inflation. However, 
with Europe’s improving 
economic position gold im- 
ports are smaller and gold 
exports are starting. 
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Bradstreet’s Index of Wholesale Prices Makes Sharp Rise in 1924 
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HE advance of whole- 

sale prices for foods, 
clothing and many other ar- 
ticles of consumption is 
having the logical result of 
increasing living costs. The 
index compiled by the Na- 
Industrial Confer- 
ence board in November 
stood at 65.2 per cent above 
the level of July, 1914. This 
was the highest point 
touched in 1924. At the 
low level in May the in- 
dex was 61.4 per cent high- 
er than in 1914. The index 
ss now 19 per cent below 
the 1920 peak. Advancing 
living costs may tend to re- 
strict consumption. 


tional 


* Heaviness 


OMMODITY prices 

fluctuated more sharp- 
ly during 1924 than dur- 
ing the previous year. 
in values ap- 
peared early im the year. 
Measured by Bradstreet’s 
index the bottom level was 
reached on July 1. At that 
point prices were 32 per 
cent above the 1913 aver- 
age. From this date the 
index started to advance. 
First impetus for the rise 
came from the rapidly 
climbing values of farm 
goods. On Dec. 1 the index 
stood 46 per cent above 




































































1913 against 52 per 
cent one year before. 
ventric 
Rising Living Costs One Factor Confronting Business in 1925 
Per Cent Per Cent 
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1924 Closed the Gap Between Farm and Industrial Product Prices 
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Or of the most im- 


portant economic 
achievements of 1924 oc- 
curred when the gap be- 
tween the prices of farm 
products and of industrial 
goods was closed. This dis- 
crepancy has been the sorest 
spot in the domestic sit- 
uation since 1921. It deplet- 
ed the farmer’s purchasing 
power and hampered gen- 
eral activity. From a com- 
mon base of 100 in 1913 
farm crop prices stood at 
an index of 109 im 1921, 
while industrial goods were 
at 161. From that point 
crop values gradually ad- 
vanced and other prices fell. 
LL 









































HE volume of con- 

struction in the United 
States in 1924 exceeded the 
gigantic total for 1923. For 
the 11 months from Janu- 
ary to November awards in 
27 Northeastern states as 
reported by F. W. Dodge 
amounted to 558,424,000 
square feet. This compared 
with 549,659,000 in the 
same period of 1923. Resi- 
dential construction  con- 
stituted 60 per cent of the 
total and increased slight- 
ly over the 1923 record. 
Recently, residential build- 
ing has been less active, in- 
dicating that housing short- 
ages are less acute. 
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Great 1923 Building Construction Was Matched by 1924 Activities 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Square Feet Totals of Monthly Building 60 
Awards in 27 Northeastern States 
Reported by F, W. Dodge & Co. 
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Cost of Building Index Shows Slight Advance Over Summer Levels 
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N THE closing months’ 

of 1924 the cost of con- 
struction, as computed by 
the federal reserve bank of 
New York, was 88 per cent 
above the 1913 level. Dur- 
ing the summer the index 
dropped to 87 per cent above 
1913, which was the lowest 
point touched since the close 
of 1922. It was 13 per cent 
under the 1923 peak and 25 
per cent below the top in 
1920. The slight advance in 
the fall was due to higher 
material prices, which stand 
at 71 per cent above 1913. 
Wages are 114 per cent over 


prewar. They are a shade 


under the peak for all time. 
MM UO 


Expanding Export Markets Have Featured Revival of Recent Months 


URING 11 months of 

1924 American exports 
totaled $4,145,726,294. This 
was a gain of 10 per cent 
over the aggregate of $3,- 
740,827,561 im the corre- 
sponding period of 1923. 
Imports for the period 
amounted to $3,276,672,967, 
a loss of 6 per cent from 
the total for 11 months of 
1923. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
the excess of exports over 
imports was $869,053,327 
compared with an excess of 
$237,066,364 in 1923. The 
export total was augmented 
by the enormous volumes of 
wheat and flour, cotton 
etc., purchased by Europe. 
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Year Brought Extraordinary Decline in Outputs, with Later Recovery 


RODUCTION in basic 

industries suffered a pre- 
cipitate decline from an in- 
dex of 120 in February to 
93 in June. The percentage 
drop was 22 per cent. This 
was in sharp contrast with 
the recession in 1923 which 
amounted to but 12 per 
cent from the peak in May 
to the bottom in December. 
The decline in output in 
1924 was much more rapid 
than the falling off in con- 
sumption. As a_ result, 
began dwindle, 
and buying slowly revived. 
In October the index stood 
at 4109, a gain of 16 per 
cent from the bottom. 
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Employment Gaining After Sharp Depression During Summer Months 


ACTORY employment 

during the past year 
has been at the lowest ebb 
of any period since 1921 and 
1922. At the beginning of 
1924 the level of employ- 
slightly above 
that for the same weeks 
of 1923. This advantage 
was soon lost, however. In 
1923 employment held stcady 
until June 1924 the 
decline began in April. The 
the 
was much more drastic than 
itt had been 12 mouths be- 
fore. At the low point, fac- 


ment was 


but in 


recession Mm summer 


tory payrolls were only 87 
per cent as large as the 
1919 average. 
aucune 
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Automobile Production Has Dropped Below the Great 1923 Peak 



















































































}~ Annual Totals: 

























































Monthly Output of Passenger Cars and Trucks) 

Compiled by Department of Cornmerce 

From Reports of Leading Manufactures 
7 
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PPROX IMATELY 


3,500,000 cars and 
trucks were produced in 
this country during 1924. 


This was a falling off of 
12 per cent from the great 
output of 4,000,000 in 1924. 
The number of passenger 
cars made in the 11 months 
from January to November 
was 3,009,264, a decline of 
10 per cent from the total 
for the same period of 
1923. From January to No- 
vember 333,572 trucks were 
produced against 348,557 in 


the same period of 1923, a 


loss of only 4 per cent. In 
the early months of 1924 
cars were overproduced. 
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Remarkable Expansion Noted, 
Especially in Iron and Steel 
—Finished Products Now 
Made in Larger Tonnage— 
Foreign Pig Iron Finding 
Less of a Market—Eastern 
Companies Establishing 
Themselves in West 


BY DON PARTRIDGE 


URING 1924 remarkable develop- 


ments and = expansions Ov- 
curred in practically every line 
of manufacturing and commercial en- 
deavor on the Pacific coast. This 
is especially true of the iron and 


steel industry. It has transformed from 
a district of relative unimportance that 
produced only small angles and shapes, 
and merchant and reinforcing bars from 
scrap material, into one that now makes 
pig iron, coke, wire products, nails, plates 
and sheets. 

Possibly the cause of the slow develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry on the 
west coast in the past was the lack of 
population. In recent years, however, 
rapid strides have been made along with 
the result that today the Pacific coast 
states are growing at a greater rate, 
proportionally, than any other section 
of the United States. 

A recent survey made by one of the 
leading chambers of commerce in Cali- 
fornia showed the surprising total of 
over 7,000,000 people in the state. The 
estimated population of the seven western 
states, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona and California is 10,- 
000,000. 

The importance of population is appre- 
ciated when it is known that the output 
of at least 90 per cent of all steel 
and metal working plants must be ab- 
sorbed in the markets west of the Rocky 
mountains. Markets for western steel 
products will not be found in eastern 
territory until production costs are ma- 
terially. lowered, or freight rates sub- 
stantially reduced. 


New Plants are Added 


By far the most important development 
of the year was the completion of the 
blast furnace and coke oven plant of the 
Columbia Steel Corp., at Provo, Utah, 


aid the wire nail and sheet mill plants 
of this company, located at Pittsburg, 





Pacific Coast Industries 


Are Forging Ahead 
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Industrial enterprise has transformed the West within the last 20 years, But much as it has 
done, the days of golden opportunities have just begun. This is atypical coal 
mining scene in Utah 


Calif. What this corporation has’ accom- 
plished inside of one year is noteworthy. 
It has constructed and put in operation 
a complete self-contained plant for the 
production of iron and steel and steel 
products, something no other company in 
this territory ever attempted before. The 
results that have been achieved are the 
more remarkable when it is realized that 
the work was undertaken and completed 
at a time when demand for steel was ex- 
ceptionally light and when prices were at 
a low level. 

The purpose of the blast furnace at 
Provo was primarily to supply basic iron 
for the company’s open-hearth furnaces 
at Pittsburg, Calif. Prior to the time 
the furnace was put in blast, open-hearth 
charges consisted almost entirely of melt- 
ing steel, eastern and foreign basic irons 
heing used only occasionally and in small 
lots when a heat of special analysis was 
desired. 

Mixtures of 40 per cent basic and 
60 per cent melting steel to 50 per 
cent basic and 50 per cent melting steel 
now are being used at Pittsburg, re- 
sulting in quicker heats and longer life 
for the furnaces. The use of greater 
amounts of basic iron by all open-hearth 
operators on the coast is predicted. Iron 
not needed by the company in its basic 
open-hearth operations is marketed among 
independent iron and steel foundries on 
the coast. 


Prior to the completion of the blast 
furnace approximately 90 per cent of the 
foundry iron used in the West was pur- 
chased from Scotland, Belgiumr and Ger- 
many. In the early part of the year the 
placed with importers orders 
for large tonnages and the material had 


foundries 


~ 
/ 


to be consumed before more iron could 
be purchased. Most of this material now 
has. found its way into finished castings. 
As the analysis and price of the Provo 
iron corresponds favorably with the vari- 
ous grades of foreign iron the bulk of the 
tonnage placed recently has been for the 
domestic material. 


Domestic iron can be shipped promptly, 
whereas foundrymen in the past have 
been compelled to anticipate their re- 
quirements months in advance due to the 
long time required to transport material 
from furnaces in Europe. 


Use More Domestic Iron 


One prominent pig iron dealer believes 
that at least 70 per cent of the foundry 
iron used from now on will be purchased 
in Utah. The effect produced on the 
Pacific coast markets for pig iron by 
the entrance of the Columbia company 
has been far more pronounced than in 
its entrance into the wire product and 
sheet markets. 


Next in importance was the completion 
and the putting into operation of the 
sheet mill plant of the Pacific Sheet 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of the Metal & 
Thermit Corp. of New York, at South 
San Francisco. 


This company was formed primarily 
to take care of the by-product of the 
Metal & Thermit’s detinning plant, sheet 
metal scrap. While provision has been 
made for the installation of open-hearth 
furnaces on its large plant site, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Pacific 
Coast Steel Co., a short distance away, 
to run the scrap through the latter’s open- 
hearth furnaces, of which it has six, and 
to roll the sheet bars for the former. 
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The Pacific Sheet Steel Co, and the 
Columbia Steel Corp. have encountered 
the usual difficulties in connection with 
the first operations of a sheet mill, but 
these are gradually being overcome and 
the product which finds its way into 
the hands of the trade is meeting with 
approval. 

These two projects, the Columbia at 
Provo and Pittsburg and the Pacific 
at South Francisco, were the out- 
standing developments of the year and 


San 


IRON TRADE 


Co. moved early in the year from its 
Mateo street site in Los Angeles to its 
new mill location at Huntington Park 
where three open-hearth furnaces and 
much new equipment has been installed. 

At Torrance the Columbia Steel Corp. 
has taken over the open-hearth furnaces 
and bar mills of the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, which now are known as the 
Llewllyn plant of the Columbia corpora- 
tion. 

The Co., Emeryville, 


Judson Mfg. 








DIVERSITY IS BE 
COMING ONE OF 
THE NOTABLE 
FEATURES OF 
WESTERN INDUS 
TRIAI PROGRESS 
HERE WE HAVE A 
SHIP AND BRIDGE 
FABRICATING 
YARD; A FOUNDRY, 
AND A SHEET MILL, 
A FEW AMONG THE 
LATEST OF MOD 
ERN PLANTS 


are expected to exert a beneficial effect 
on the the West. 
Through them the Pacific Coast has been 


general welfare of 
placed on the map as a real steel pro- 
ducing center. 

In Seattle the Coast Steel Co. 
has enlarged various departments of its 
20- 


universal 


Pacific 


Youngstown plant and has added a 
mill for the 


In addition 


inch rolling of 
a tie plate department 


the in- 


plates. 


has been added to take care of 
creasing demand 
logging 
South 


early in the year a 


from the lumber and 


This 


San Francisco 


railroads. company, at its 


plant, completed 
large mill building 
for the exclusive handling and fabrica- 
tion of galvanized steel transmission tow- 
that are self-contained. 


California 


ers 


Iron & Steel 


The Southern 
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Francisco, for many years prominently 
identified with the steel industry. Plans 
are being prepared now for the erection 
of a large and modern warehouse when 
the lease on the present site expires. In 
the early part of December Little & 
Robertson, well-known distributors of 
steel products in the Los Angeles dis- 
trict, merged with A. M. Castle & Co., 
and a new and modern steel warehouse 
will be erected shortly in Los Angeles. 
The acquisition of the Berger & Carter 





THE BRIDGE AND 
SHIP FRABRICAT- 
ING YARD IS THAT 
OF THE WALLACE 
EQUIPMENT Co.; 
SEATTLE, WASH.; 
THE FOUNDRY 
THAT OF THE PA- 
CIFIC MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS co. 
OAKLAND, AND 
THE SHEET MILL, 
PACIFIC SHEET 
STEEL CO., SOUTH 
SAN FRANCISCO,A 
SUBSIDIARY OF 





THE METAL & 
THERMIT CORP., 
NEW YORK 





Calif. has made improverents and in 
addition has entered in a large way into 
the field for the fabrication of steel build- 
ings and bridges, 

During the year some interesting de- 
velopments have occurred in the distri- 
business on the Coast. Out- 
standing among these was the erection 
by the United States Steel Products Co. 
in Los Angeles of the largest and most 
modern _ steel the West, 
where thousands of tons of wire products, 
nails, sheets, shapes and plates are stored. 

A. M. Castle & Co.,. Chicago, among 
the largest steel jobbers in the United 
States, have actively entered the distribu- 
field on the coast. Several months 
ago they bought the distributing busi- 


ness of Berger & Carter Co., in San 


buting 


warehouse in 


tion 


and Little & Robertson companies by A. 
M. Castle & Co., together with the A. M. 
Castle & Co. of Washington, located in 
Seattle, makes the company the leading 
distributor of heavy hardware on the 
Pacific coast. 

In many quarters it is believed this 
signals the beginning of the time when 
the bulk of the steel distributing busi- 
ness will be handled by companies like 
A. M. Castle & Co., who specialize in 
nothing but heavy hardware. 

The rapid residential, commercial and 
industrial expansion underway on the 
coast has put a greater demand on the 
fabricating shops than ever before, and 
many companies have enlarged their ca- 
pacities and others now are planning ex- 
extension programs for early completion. 
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WEST JOINS EAST IN MANUFACTURE OF MALLEABLE CASTINGS. 


OAKLAND, CAL., A SUBSIDIARY OF 


In the Northwest the Wallace Equip- 
ment Co., formerly the J. F. Duthie Ship- 
building Co. has erected a large fab- 
rication shop and the Hofius Steel & 
Equipment Co. is preparing plans for a 
new plant site. 

The entrance of the Moore Drydock 
Co. of Oakland into the general fab- 
rication field in the early part of the 
year was one of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the Bay district. Dyer Bros., 
Golden West Iron Works has made ex- 
tensions and plans further additions dur- 
ing 1925. 

Early in December the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. announced its intention of erect- 
ing one of the lagest fabrication shops 
on the coast in Los Angeles. This branch 
of the Pittsburgh company will operate 
under the name of the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. of California. Property has been 
purchased and the steel for the new build- 
ings now is being fabricated in the East. 

More eastern companies each year are 
factories and plants 
not only to take 


establishing branch 
on the Pacific coast, 
care of their increasing trade in the West 
but to be in a better position to fulfill 
the needs of the Far East. 

Recently the Rockford Malleable Iron 
Works, Rockford, IIl., constructed the 
largest and most modern malleable casting 
foundry in the West. This plant is 
located in. Oakland and operates 
the name of the Pacific Malleable Cast- 
ings Co. 

The City of Oakland leads all other 
cities on the coast in the proportional in- 
crease of new industries. During the 
first ten months of 1924, 75 new in- 
dustries constructed factories and started 
operations. Nine of them were Pacific 
Coast factories for national organizations. 

Included among them was the comple- 
tion of the new plant of the Westing- 
house High Voltage & Insulator Co. on 
the 12-acre site of the parent company, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Hubbard & Co. of Pittsburgh, manu fac- 
turers of pole line hardware, railroad 
tool equipment, shovels, etc., have con- 
structed a factory on a 3-acre site. The 
Illinois Wire & Cable Co., Sycamore, III., 


under 








THE PLANT OF PACIFIC MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO., 
AN ILLINOIS COMPANY, IS ONE OF THE LATEST FOUNDRIES AMONG 
WESTERN INDUSTRIES 
occupies a tract of six acres. The De- and shapes consumed has been small in 


troit Steel Products Co. has doubled its 
original. plant and the General Electric 
Co. has broken ground on its 23-acre site 
upon which will be erected the first cop- 
per wire drawing plant to be built on the 
Pacific Coast. 
_ Eastern manufacturers of finished steel 
products and shelf goods as well as many 
of the steel producing companies have 
enlarged their organizations. In- 
dicative of the growing market on the 
coast for all sorts of steel products, has 
been the increasing number of eastern man- 
ufacturing c*mpanies who have discon- 
tinued their manufacturer’s agents ar- 
rangements and have opened direct branch 
offices. 
Consumption 


sales 


of steel is steadily in- 
creasing as shown by the following fig- 
ures. These totals are composed 
awards of 100 tons or 


each week in Iron TrADE REvIEW: 


of 


more reported 





-———Tons————_- 

1922 1923 1924 

Concrete bar awards.. 27,523 44,485 49,621 
Cast iron pipe awards 39,132 73,798 86,474 
Structural shape awards 88,369 85,477 129,037 
Plate awards «2 cssseic 68,088 193,805 32,040 


It will be noted that all items show a 


substantial increase over the year, 1923, 
with the exceptions of plate awards. The 
falling off in plate tonnage is due al- 


most solely to the fact that in the latter 
part of 1922 and most of the year, 1923, 
the oil companies in California had dif- 
ficulty in caring for the tremendous pro- 
duction of the new oil fields. 
quently order after order was placed for 
oil storage tanks ranging in size frem 37,- 
000 to 178,000-barrel tanks. The bulk 
of the tonnage in 1922 and 1923 was for 
oil storage tanks. 


Conse- 


The pressing need oi 
more storage tanks now is done away 
with. During the past year less than 
26 80,000-barrel tanks and but four 100,- 
000-barrel tanks were purchased. 

Foreign competition in some lines of 
steel has been keen but with the 
ception of pig iron, rails, merchant bars 
and structural shapes at least 90 per cent 
of the material has been purchased from 
domestic mills. 

The tonnage of foreign merchant bars 


ex- 





comparison to the total requirements. 
During the first nine months of 1924 at 
least 90 per cent of the pig iron was pur- 
chased abroad. With the operation of 
the Provo blast furnace the situation 
during the last quarter was nearly re- 
versed. Of the 40,000 tons of rails re- 
ported by Tron Trane Review as hav- 
ing been placed during the year less than 
25 per cent was foreign material. Prac- 
-tically the only buyers of European rails 
were the lumber and logging companies 
in the Northwest. 

Closing the 
improved 


year find the 
outlook much market 
way. Construction being 
well maintained both in the South and 
the Northwest. 
issued 


days of 
in a 
activity is 
Building permits 
in Los Angeles up to and in- 
cluding Dec. 9, totaled 1410 an 
estimated value of $3,999,109 as com- 


inl 
with 


pared with 1120 permits and a valua- 
tion of $3,505,938 for the corresponding 
peariod in November. Indications are that 
the total for Los Angeles this year will 
to $150,000,000. Other 
construction 


cities 
be- 


be close 


nmiade similar records, 
ing the most active industry along the 
with than others. 
been steady. 
wells started 
during the second week in December, 
bringing the total new wells for the 
year to 1308, compared with 1354 the 
previous jobs for 
the year number 815 while last year 
571 projects. 
large building programs 
waterworks extensions 
be. large and extensions of 
have been of considerable size, 
making the market for cast iron pipe 
the active departments 
the iron trade. This is 
continuing into the new year to meet 
demands arising from enlargement. of 
inhabited areas of suburban cities. 
Keen, far-sighted business men, 
close touch with all things pertaining to 
industrial and commercial life on the 
Pacific coast, predict continued success 
and expansion of the steel industry. 


coast, less setback 


Oil 
Reports 


development has 


show 26 new 


year. Deepening 


there were only 
With 
it 1s 
should 
niains 


such 
natural 


one of most 


of and steel 


in 








Trend of Expansion Is Westward 


Steelworks Capacity Completed Last Year Is the Largest Since 1920—Coke Oven 


Construction Surpasses the 1923 Building Program of Coking Units by 
93 Per Cent—Over a Score of Blast Furnaces Are Remodeled 


ITH a goodly portion of its 
new furnace and mill equip- 
ment lying west of the Ohio- 


Pennsylvania state line, the drift of 
the iron and steel industry in 1924 
continued slowly westward. 

Fourteen of the open-hearth units 
completed in 1924 or 88 per cent were 
built west of Pennsylvania and nine 
of them or 56 per cent were in the 
states of Indiana and Illinois. Thus 
extending the center of the steelmak- 
ing industry in this country further 
westward from its pivotal point at 
Ashland, O. 

Construction records for 1924, as 
shown in the accompanying tables, 
include numerous units installed in 
western territory. A new blast furnace 
at Provo, Utah, was blown in. Twenty- 
two per cent of the coke ovens fired 
for their initial campaign and 82 per 
cent of the coking units now being 
erected are located west of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Industrial expansion of iron and 
steel manufacturing facilities during the 
year just closed was highly satisfac- 
tory despite the cloak of dullness which 
held business in check the largest part 
of the four quarterly periods. New 
open hearths made available for pro- 
duction totaled 16 or eight more than 
were added to the country’s steelmak- 
ing facilities in the building program 
of 1923. Moreover, the volume of 
new open hearth construction stamps 
1924 as the most active year since 
1920 in this respect. Only three blast 
furnaces have been completed in the 
United States in the past four years 
and one was built during the year 
just closed. Twenty-two stacks were 
remodeled in 1924 compared with five 
during the preceding year. Pig iron 
producers no longer are able to look 
on cost sheets with satisfaction es- 
pecially when their attention is at- 
tracted to an item which reads like 
this: “18 bottom fillers and a fore- 
man and three top fillers required to 
transfer ore, coke and stone from stock 
piles onto the bell.” Little wonder, 
therefore, that the year just closed 
witnessed the replacement of hand 
charging facilities by skip bridges and 
the remodeling of numerous small 
stacks to enlarge the yield. 

Expansion in the by-product coke 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 


industry also stamps 1924 as the best 
year since 1920. By-product ovens 
fired last year for their first cam- 
paign totaled 684. Approximately 9 
per cent or 63 of the ovens completed 
were built primarily to secure the gas 





Table I 
Recapitulation 
Com- Build- 
pleted ing 
1924 1924 
By-product ovens ........ 684 402 
Biast furmaces .......ccc00 1 3 
Pee DORRED kavescves cee 16 8 
Rolling mills: 
Sedna ndbiawe Bie 5% 1 
RENAE Seer a 4 2 
Billet and sheet bar 4 6 
arr 0 12 
EE. Gua's sss vevon 3 6 
Ns Si ie gakkwGr os sos 1 ~ 
ON errr eee 4 8 
Pipe, buttweld ........ 1 5 
Ce | ee s 1 
Sa ee A 1 ee 
BES eee a 1 
Sheet, cold ee ee bined 8 13 
NOI 5 65 ws a's Sew ne ww 14 10 
is ial ae a wh ab 1 3 
MRE als aw a's sve ees 26 ~~ 
SS Ser 1 
rer 4 
SEE each aw sdeseys 1 
Total rolling mills .. 67 74 
Electric furnaces: 
P< ccsios case nhs hue & 2 
DE: Sag Als e's ca haep iso 2 
es Sa we 5 oth cba ys 6 2 
EE ck ase soso a 7 me 
Unclassified 1 Er 
Total electric furnaces 14 











and are classified as gas oven plants. 
The remaining by-product ovens or 91 
per cent of those completed last year 
were erected by iron and steel pro- 
ducers. The volume of new rolling 
mill construction tapered off last year, 
only 67 units being completed com- 
pared with 171 the year before. Every 
indication, however, points to the pres- 
ent year as a period which will be 
marked with prosperous activity in the 
way of new rolling mill construction. 
Scanning the accompanying data pre- 
sented in tabular form strengthens this 
assertion. Practically all builders of 
rolling mill machinery view the out- 
look for 1925 with optimism and are 
inclined to believe the new year will 
benefit greatly from the sound basic 
conditions prevailing throughout the 
country. 

Open-hearth furnaces under construc- 
tion total eight and promise 560,000 
tons annually to the steelmaking ca- 


60 


pacity of this country. Steelmaking 
furnaces which were scheduled for in- 
stallation at the beginning of 1924 ag- 
gregated 16 with an estimated output 
of 1,110,000 tons annually. The pre- 
ceding year 44 open hearths were 
slated for construction and were de- 
signed to yield 1,030,000 tons annually. 
This compared with four units which 
were included in the building program 
at the start of 1922 and had an esti- 
mated yield of 280,000 tons annually. 
Units in the course of construction, 
Jan. 1, 1921, totaled 12 and were rated 
to deliver 665,000 tons of steel annually 
while the 25 regenerative furnaces, 
included in the 1920 building program, 
promised an output of 1,392,000 tons. 
At the beginning of 1919 the number 
of open hearths upon which construc- 
tion work had been started was 12, 
their rated capacities aggregating 1,- 
005,000 tons. The record established 
in 1917 insofar as open-hearth steel 
tonnage is concerned never has been 
surpassed. During this period 102 units 
were laid down and these added to 
the country’s steelmaking capacity 5,- 
413,000 tons. 

The total number of open-hearth fur- 
naces built each year from 1913 to 
the beginning of 1925 together with 
the gross annual tonnages which have 
augmented the ingotmaking capacity of 
this country, is recorded as follows: 


Number of National 
Year Furnaces Gross Tons Ingot Cap. 
| ES 16 1,110,000 56,129,000 
Sew 8 535,000 55,019,000 
. . Se 7 364,000 54,484,000 
. = 13 620,000 54,120,000 
See 26 1,268,000 53,500,000 
oo eee 23 1,871,000 52,200,000 
ae 39 2,192,500 50,500,000 
es 102 5,413,000 48,500,000 
ce, ae 105 4,300,000 43,000,000 
3 re 43 1,759,000 39,000,000 
(ae ) 507,000 37,500.000 
a 62 3,120,000 37,000,000 


In Table II are listed by respec- 
tive companies the number of open- 
hearth furnaces built in this country 
during 1924 together with the. result- 
ant steel ingot capacity. The compila- 
tion, as shown, includes 16 units, 94 
per cent of which are rated 100 tons 
capacity. Attention is directed to two 
companies, namely, the Otis Steel Co. 
and the Wisconsin Steel Co. which are 
newcomers into the basic open-hearth 
steelmaking industry. In addition the 
completion of the 16 open hearths 
last year enlarged the national ingot- 
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making capacity 1,110,000 tons. Only 
upon four occasions in the past 12 
years has the annual tonnage fur- 
nished by new open-hearth construction 
failed to exceed 1,000,000. Last year 
eight open hearths were included in 
the new construction reports and these 
added 535,000 tons capacity. 

In excess of 5,000,000 tons of steel- 
making capacity was added to the 
national output in 1917 when 102 open- 
hearth furnaces were laid down. One 
year later the tonnage afforded by 
new construction began to decline and 
this continued unchecked until 1922 
when the annual yield of the seven 
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by Iron Trapve Review as representative 
of the ingot producing capacity of the 
United States. The ingotmaking ca- 
pacity of this country from Jan. 1, 
1914, to Jan. 1, 1925, therefore, has 
increased 19,129,000 tons or 51.7 per 
cent covering a period of approximately 
11 years. 

The tonnage added to the country’s 
ingotmaking capacity this year as a 
result of new construction does not 
include -the tonnage afforded by the 
enlargement of numeroys steelmaking 
furnaces in the country. Early in 1924 
the McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, 
enlarged eight of its 14 open hearths 
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the soaking installation serving the 40- 
inch blooming mill at the South Side 
plant from 24 to 42 pits. 

Listed in Table VIII are 684 new by- 
product coke ovens which were com- 
pleted in 1924, The total number of 
ovens placed in operation adds 4,297,- 
500 tons to the coking capacity of 
the United States. This represents an 
increase of 93 per cent compared with 
the 301,600 tons which were supplied 
by 48 by-product units lighted for the 
first time in 1923, The completion of 
the 33 ovens in Utah marks the initial 
entrance of the by-product industry 
into western territory. In the 1922 
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MAP SHOWING THE GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF IRON AND STEELMAKING UNITS COMPLETED DURING 1924 


new units built aggregated 364,000 
tons. The following year the comple- 
tion of eight open hearths with their 
total output of 535,000 tons registered 
a gain of 31 per cent compared with 
the output of the new units which be- 
gan their initial campaign during 1922. 
As shown in Table II open-hearth 
construction during 1924 included 16 
furnaces and added 1,110,000 tons to 
the national ingotmaking capacity. 
Last year’s expansion program in this 
connection, therefore, yielded 52 per 
cent more tonnage than was afforded 
by the 1923 open-hearth additions and 
67 per cent more output than was 
brought in by the 1922 units. 
Construction of the new open-hearth 
furnaces last year with an aggregate 
annual output of 1,110,000 tons ad- 
vances the total estimated steel ingot- 
making capacity of this country to 
56,129,000 tons. Twelve years ago an 
estimate of 37,000,000 tons was made 





to melt 110-ton heats. The Penn Sea- 
board Steel Corp., New Castle, Del., 
combined two 30-ton open hearths into 
a 50-ton unit. Plans call for the 
changing of two additional 30-ton 
units. into a 50-ton furnace and for 
the construction of a third unit of 
similar capacity. Four 75-ton open 
hearths were rebuilt at the Duquesne 
works, seven at the Homestead works 
and three at the Farrell works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. during the year 
just closed. Three 2-hole soaking pits 
were installed by the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., last year 
to serve the new 35-inch blooming 
mill. The United Alloy Steel Co. 
also added two 4-hole soaking pit fur- 
naces at its South division to provide 
sufficient capacity for its steelmaking 
department. One 4-hole unit was com- 
pleted by the Mansfield Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Mansfield, O., while the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. enlarged 





program 133 ovens of the by-product 
type were built affording 597,000 tons 
additional while in 1921 the coking ca- 
pacity added was 1,315,000 tons repre- 
senting 283 ovens of the regenerative 
type. During 1920 by-product coke 
ovens installed amounted to 1213 and 
afforded 4,840,150 tons. The building 
program the year previous included 783 
ovens and supplied 3,483,500 to the 
national output. New coking capacity 
completed in 1924, therefore, exceeded 
that completed in 1922 by 86 per cent, 
in 1921 by 69 per cent, in 1919 by 19 
per cent but was 30 per cent ‘less than 
the coking capacity laid down in 1920. 
The number of by-product ovens in 
the United States at the beginning of 
this year totaled 12,256, their annual 
coking capacity approximating 52,212,- 
330 tons. 

At the beginning of 1925, as shown 
in Table IX, 345 by-product coke 
ovens were being erected. These are 
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number of 
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serve the steel industry directly while few 
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2,445,- 
the aggregate is one of the few 
construction western territory 


tons annually. Of 
ovens under 
or 76 per cent representing an 
output of 1,927,300 tons will 
blast 
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steelmaking grades of iron. 
to be laid down in side, 


dications are that 
during the next few 
furnaces. 


This stack 


many years. In- that construction schedules will 
building schedules clude many new blast furnaces. 
years will include iron 
During the war 
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which now lean toward the merchant 
there is little reason to believe 


in- 
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capacities in gross tons for all 
stacks placed in blast each year from 


























Equipment Completed or Building During 1924 
Table II A. M. Byers Co., Girard, O. yore esse j 6 Sadtes ae eed Mattdi 
zs ae 4 wc xe Age % Duquesne, a : ; baa Sa a } 
inois Steel Co. hicago, Ill. gies ee wid treater No. 
Open Hearths Completed During 1924 Kelley Nail & Iron Co., Ironton, O. ; Pita awe ot Cea ee Sarah 
Rated Annual McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland Nos. 1 eg ; 
No. of capacity capacity Minnesota Steel Co., er Seatac: Ssia alu ssa pas Dane ede 
Company furnaces tons tons PE BO NE SO MPR Dok cosine Pies cc ch end ube Utlee aoa Petes 
Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa 2 100 140,000 Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. . .Nos. 4 and 5 
1. Ssact Cr di ; 0 280.000 Tonawanda Iron Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. ... Niagara “A” 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 4 10 280, : 
ile A i ei 4 100 280,000 United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, oO. ba ala Rina United 
Republ “tae , ® Steel C ieiuene Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. .Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
r = p ron & § dey oung . - 60,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., . oungstown, Uitireracacs:ra cb asec No. 
Wincoesin Saeed Ga., . Chicags, fis) § 100 —_asojon Youamstowa Bhast & Tobe Co, & Chicago, Th...) ade 
Total Mierdeabe @ortco aes 16 1,110,000 — - 
sgilind hteahdchhetbethcetcs dl ic -ueiy, ike. , — Table VII 
Table III : 
O H hs Building D 1. 1994 Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31, 1924 
pen_ earths ul ing ec. 3 9 American Rolling Mill Co., S. Columbus, O...................00 West 
Rated Annual Deleware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa................00055 .. Deleware 
No. of capacity capacity Hanna Furnace Co., Leetonia, Da RRS ..Cherry valley 
Companys lectieetinte : Peg poo : National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa............... ia os 5 cake & 
Cornesic Steel Co., Minko Junction, O. °7 ae. <n e ee Troy Coke & Iron Co., Troy, N. Y¥..4....605... Ses .. Burden 
Ford Motor Co., a ey ey Pe 4 100 280,000 Table VIII 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., ‘ 
RAR: a wehteN se ee Poke ete 4 100 280.006 ” 
penta Bik anaes ts eet 0 0: a te By-Product Ovens Completed in 1924 
-- meee Est. annual 
DT RL dls Sedna ear ante ee eeth Sele’ 8 560,000 No.of Type of coking 
* Authorized Company ovens ovens cap., tons 
tProjected Bethlehem Steel Corp., Buffalo .... 114 Koppers 716,300 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa... 366 Koppers 2,299,500 
Table IV Columbia Steel Corp., Provo, Utah 33 Koppers 207,300 
° Consumers Power Co., Zilwaukee, 
Blast Furnaces Completed During 1924 “‘icits® Pores Soe. Zaiwaukecs 19 Koppers 119,400 
Daily denied Diamond Alkali Co., Alkali, O. .. 23 Koppers 144,500 
N f Soe: aa sew Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
; NO, OF CADRE) capects) SRE § BOE FORM ON eT oan 61 Koppers 383,300 
Company F furnaces tons tons | Trumbull Cliffs Furnace Co., War- 
Columbia Steel Corp., Provo, Utah .... 1 350 120,750 EE, | re ey. ee 47 Koppers 295,300 
Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utica, 
Table V Re We kayarcn eee ee 21. Koppers _—131,900 
Blast Furnaces Building Dec. 31, 1924 ai 2 a ene a: 684 4,297,500 
Daily Annual 
No. of capacity capacity Table IX 
Company furnaces tons tons ° ° 
‘=e Furnace Co., Massillon, O. 600 207,000 Ovens Building Dec. 31, 1924 
J. Gray, Jr., Rockdale, Tenn........ 3 an oe ies E 
. : a st. annual 
New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Ever- - eaen No.of Typeof coking 
‘ pee ea eee eee SS ae ort ak. 2c ee Company ovens ovens cap., tons 
— a Co 1 toes oe Cal. 2 ed seeees oe Sparta Corp., Bir- Mm - conene 
. . Duy SOU, We soe see PE MR AOS mingham, Mf enctras ete tane ss 25 oppers 57, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana ; 07.00 By-Products Coke Corp., S. Chi- . 
Harbor, Ind. ......seseseeeeeeeeees our o7 000 ES Se ree ery re 110 Koppers 691,000 
T he cazene Consumers Power Co., Jackson 
Total ...s.seseeeneeeseeeteeeeerees 3 586,500 I i ih tent inte AD Dei Bic an < 15 Koppers 94,200 
Replacement Illinois Steel Co., Gary. Ind. ... 140 Koppers 879,500 
t Projected Lynn Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, . aie 
ety ot 2a ee 11 Coppers 69, 
Table VI Northern Indiana Gas & Electric x ae 
. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. ........ 19 Coppers 119, 
Stacks Remodeled During 1924 Philadelphia S. G.’ & Elec. Co, J 
Company Number or name Philadelphia .......-. tteeresee 25 Roberts 78,100 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. . ecb awe ‘ “A” Republic Iron & Steel Co., Birm- aes " . 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Lebanon, Pa..... "3 sae “ SRI: AR, 0k 00 8 6 ai wes 90050 57 Koppers 356,800 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa... : os —_— Seas 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland...... Upson PR re meee ek rt eee 402 2,445,100 
95 units or 24 per cent promising 517,- many steel manufacturers increased 1905 to 1924 inclusive, may be com- 
800 tons of by-product coke annually their pig iron capacity by building pared in the following table: 
are being laid down by public service new stacks or purchasing mits al- 1924 ....ssecececseeeeeceeeeeeerees 120,750 
companies. ready erected. In addition mergers [oss (i c;ctc ce ettresccseeceeccees | SE RSe 
Construction of blast furnaces in 1924, of the past few years brought more a 44 ssenerertocccens Desercesoeceve steetee 
as shown in Table IV, was confined stacks into the fold of steel producers jo19 (2iiiii iii i lc... ieson aes "396,750 
to a single stack which increased the to the end that many steel companies S44 cd gtk TRY Cape LEO ES Ly Herne 
annual estimated pig iron capacity of now have excess producing capacity ee cone eee 4 eee sess ° 530,000 
this country 120,750 tons. Pig iron of the steelmaking grades of iron and {91f ‘ircccciiciiiiitiiiiicn: 53400 
producing capacity built in 1921 and. hence have turned one or more fur- 1913 Kha URNS Kowal peev nose kepinahets 1 350,000 
1923 also included one stack each while maces onto the production of merchant 4913 (7177722 22 ro sé s’o 
565,000 
construction of blast furnaces in 1922 grades. Until sufficient new open- dng sso Oe ime nN > be - 1'930,000 
was neglected. The stack completed hearth capacity is built to command ss sent e eee eeeeeneeeeeenenteeees pany 
last year will be burdened largely on the output of many steelwork’s stacks, BRUM on'sv ce wewccnteetn ieeeuand j 
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Blast furnaces in the process of con- 
struction at the beginning of 1925 
or upon which work will be started 
during the first quarter, as shown in 
Table V, total three. The stacks of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., and of the 
New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co. at Everett, Mass., are slated for 
completion. this year while contracts 
for the 600-ton unit to be erected at 
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to the manufacture of this product, 
the stack will be provided with a spec- 
ially constructed gas-tight hearth and 
bosh. When completed the three new 
stacks listed in Table V will enlarge 
the pig iron producing capacity of 
the United States 586,500 tons an- 
nually. 

Stacks remodeled during 1924 total 
22. The majority of these were en- 
larged and five were equipped with 
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town of the Carnegie Steel Co.; and No. 
2 furnace of the Minnesota Steel Co., 
Duluth, Minn. The initial West fur- 
nace of the American Roliing Mill 
Co. is being dismantled and a new 
mantle ring, furnace shell and down- 
comers erected. During the forepart 
of last year the Troy Coke & Iron 
Co. took over the Burden Iron Co., 
at Troy, N. Y., and authorized the re- 
modcling of the stack and erection of 








Rolling Mills Completed or Building Se 1924 
P 4 Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa...... 12” bar 
Table American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, 
4 4 ‘ . A onn..... TEP (eed ca gt ET ena 1 22” billet 
Rolling Mills Completed During 1924 Ayiics Twe & Stamping Co. Bridgeport, oy sei 
Bethichem Steel Corp., Buffalo............ 1 14” structural 
Company No. mills Type mill Bethlehem Steel Corp., Buffalo............ 1 28” structural 
American Puddled Iron Co., Warren, 0... 1 24” bar Bethlehem Steel Corp., Buffalo............ 1 44” blooming 
American Puddied Erou Co. Warren, 6... 1 2%” blooming Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa cons.3 1 14” structural 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Farrell, Pa. 4 30” hot sheet Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa..... 1 14” merchant 
American Stock & Wire Co.. Cleveland: .. ¢. 12 cold strip Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa...... 1 13” merchant 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pe. 1 34’ billet Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa...... 1 12” merchant 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., ‘Sparrows Point, Md. 1 18” edging Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa.. 1 oe mercnant 
Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa..... 3 10” cold strip Bethlehem Steel Corp., Reading, Pa.. 1 12” merchant 
Central Tube Co., Economy, Pa.......... 1 buttweld pipe Bethlehem Steel Corp., Sparrows Point, Md. 1 os rod 
Detroit Steel Corp., waren NRT ole cele AT 2 7” cold strip Bethlehem Steel Corp., Sparrows Point, Md. 12 28” black plate 
Grits tee. Ce. Eee, Pa... ..........., 4 16” cold strip Bethlehem Steel Corp.. Sparrows Point, Md. 6 - cold mills 
Illinois Rolling Mill Con, Joliet, Ti... 132. 1 8” belgium bar Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa....... 1 44" blooming 
Inland Steel Indiana Harbor, Ind.... 1 24” billet Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa.. 1 36” blooming 
alaod Mniak Co.” Indiana Harbor, Ind.... 1 14!) merchant Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa....... 1 28” structural 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Company; Kansas Central Tube Co., Economy, RS Ia 1 lapweld pipe 
Ms cavauas tlk sir g eter kis sé 1 16” rerolling Clayton Mark & Co., Chicago... 0000. 2 buttweld pipe 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., St. Louis.. 1 9 merchant Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Col... 1 ‘ merchant 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., St. Louis.. 1 14” merchant Ford Motor Co., Detroit..............-. 1 42” blooming 
Otie Steel Co., Cloweland. ... 20.6 ccccasss 1 40” blooming Ford Motor Co., Detroit................ 1 32” billet 
Oris Breet Co., Cleveland... swscaye ed 1 24” sheet bar Ford Motor Co., Detroit................ 1 18” billet-sheet bar 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa........... 1 18” skelp Ford Motor Co., Detroit.............. 1 14” merchant 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa........... 1 23” bar res | nee Culvert & Steel Co., Fort Dodge, — : 
*Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 1 billet-sheet Bar. . pitt Os ee eee ns cee is ake ree een eeae ee ns 1 16” belgium bar 
Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo......... 2 26!" cold sheet lou be Laughlin Steel Corp., Woodlawn Pa. 1 14” merchant 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Lockport, N. Y... 1 30” hot sheet National Tube Co., Gary, Ind............ : 16” skelp 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Niles, O........ 1 56” balanced roughing National Tube Co., ‘Gary, ST Ere se 1 universal skelp 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O..... 1 35” blooming National Tube Co., CS Be +5 buttweld pipe 
United Alloy Steel Co., Canton, O........ 1 20” bar National Tube Co., Gary, Ind............. +4 lapweld pipe 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Essing- National Tube Co., Gary, Ind............. Tl e seamless tube 
ty Seppe apts plea lg a ptiag 1 18 weveheat Pacific Coast Steel Co., Youngstown, Wash. 1 22” universal : 
West ek ten Steel _Co.. West Leech- Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 1 buttweld pipe 
burg, Pa Chater 1 ee ane se 5 16” cold strip Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo......... 6 30” hot sheet 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube te, Youngs- Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo.. + 26” cold sheet 
Na ee re ers 8 30” hot sheet Tenn. Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield, a 
Vc amiien Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- jo) ACS wer ita ay, Speen 4 30” hot sheet 
eS ORL a ee era ee Se 6 26” cold sheet — Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield, 
. asa altie ‘ Fee ea Breen a 3 26” cold sheet 
ie, oa ron & Railroa °. airfie 
IN. Akos 6 6ic Sivic 66 EE 4 Va eRe Whee 67 ee ee 1 a 
*Replacement Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago............ 1 40” blooming 
ee Steel Co. ory na, att 1 billet 
*Youngstown eet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
Table XI yom One genie woke’ Cac indigg, 1-18” billet-aheet bar 
° © e e oungstown eet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1924 Harbor, Inde 2 buttweld pipe 
Company No. Mills Type Mill ears 7 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Riverdale, Ill....... 1 band *Replacements 
*Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Ivy Rock, Pa. 1 blooming TReported in 1923; not included in total. 








Massillon, O., by the Central Furnace 
Co. were let late in December. The 
work of driving the 9000 piles for the 
foundation of the stack of the New 
England Fuel & Transportation Co., 
at Everett, Mass., across the harbor 
from Boston was started in the month 
of October. 

The 550-ton stack being built by the 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, O., re- 
places a stack which has_ produced 
merchant iron for many years. The 
stack being built by J. J. Gray Jr., 
at Rockdale, Tenn., will be burdened 
for the production of ferrophosphorus 
and will be 70 feet high with a 12- 
foot hearth. On account of the pe- 
culiar difficulties and hazards incident 





skip hoists, bin systems and other fa- 
cilities for economical handling and 
distribution of the raw materials. Thir- 
teen of the stacks reconstructed are 
located in Ohio, five in Pennsylvania 
two in Illinois and one each in Minne- 
sota and New York. 

Blast furnaces now being remodeled 
include the West stack of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., S. Columbus, 
O.; the Cherry Valley of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Leetonia, O.; the Delaware 
stack of the Delaware River Steel 
Co., Chester, Pa.; No. 1 of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa.; 
the Burden stack of the Troy Coke & 
Iron Co., Troy, N. Y.; No. 2 stack 
at Duquesne, Pa., and No. 1 at Youngs- 





by-product coke ovens of the Founda- 
tion-type. 

Records of the past year show seven 
obsolete stacks in this country were 
dismantled or were being dismantled 
as the year closed. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. salvaged its Zanesville stack at 
Zanesville, O., which was built in 1871 
and produced approximately 50,000 
tons annually. The Saucon furnace 
of the Thomas Iron Co. at Hellertown, 
Pa., which was originally built in 1870 
and rebuilt in 1918 and the two Lock 
Ridge stacks of the same company 
at Albertis, Pa., which were built in 
1867 and 1869 also were scrapped. Oth- 
er stacks which passed out of existence 

(Concluded on Page 117) 








New Steel Demands Are Heavy 


Beginning of New Year Marked by Same Active Market Conditions of Past Two 


Months—December Pig Iron Production Shows Large Gain—All 


HE market in iron and steel is beginning the new year tons of rails 
with the continuation of the same conditions of briskly 
growing demand and production which have character- 
ized the situation since early November. 


tions remain at 80 to 85 per cent of 


Chicago they are at 90 per cent this week and the same 
rate holds true in the Youngstown district. 

The Northern Pacific 
placed 1000 cars in the week and the Baltimore & Ohio is 
The Chicago & Northwestern placed 45,000 


Railroad activity shows no letup. 


closing on 3000. 


Firmness and Activity 


TRONG prices, well-filled order 
os books, good shipments, and pros- 

pects for steady buying for the 
second quarter, are the principal fea- 
tures of the pig iron market today. 
These have made of the customary 
holiday lull a period for reflection on 
the sound state of the market. 

Prices in some districts have ad- 
vanced. The lake furnace price now is 
$23, minimum. Chicago is $23.50, fur- 
nace, but tending to $24. Cleveland is 
at the single price level of $23, furnace, 
and the valley market is $22 to $23, 
base furnace.. Sales by the furnace 
interests with headquarters in Cleve- 
land in December amounted to 150,- 
000 tons. 

Pittsburgh reports that while some 
makers of bessemer will not quote less 
than $23, valley, one or two sellers 
still mame $22.50. Malleable is $22 
to $23, valley. Low phosphorus cop- 
per-free iron is firm at $29, valley, 
minimum, and up to $29.50 is quoted 
on single carloads. Eastern reports 
show prices are strong. It is diffi- 
cult to buy Buffalo foundry under $23, 
base furnace. The minimum on east- 
ern Pennsylvania iron is $23.50 fur- 
nace for 2 plain, $24.25 to $24.50 
for No. 2X and $25.50 for No. 1X. 
Prices are tending strongly toward 
$24, base furnace, and $24.50 being 
asked in some cases by certain pro- 


ducers. 
Sales of basic iron are more in evi- 
dence. Two Ohio foundries closed 


during the week, one at Lima for 
around 1000 tons, and another at Al- 
liance for about 5000 tons. The latter 
purchase, by the American Steel 
Foundries Co., was made at $21.50, 
valley. The basic market is quotable 
at $21.50 to $22, valley. The An- 
drews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., is 
reported to have closed for all of its 


Products Reflect Price Strength 


products begins the 
Steelworks opera- 
ingot capacity. At 


approximately 


basic requirements through the first 
four months. 





Reinforcing Bars Dull 








| Ppeeabegeeteey reinforcing bar de- 

mand is dull, with holiday quiet 
adding to the usual seasonal slump. 
Inquiries are many and estimating de- 
partments of fabricators are busy. 
Awards are small, and the aggregate 
placed is light. About 3500 tons of 
bars await immediate placement in 
Chicago. Olney J. Dean & Co. were 
awarded 650 tons for the Morrison 
hotel addition in Chicago. A _ wide 
range of prices is being quoted, the 
bulk of current business, going between 
2.00c to 2.15c, Pittsburgh. Concrete 
bar interests are attempting to stabilize 
the market at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. For 
stock goods, prices usually are figured 
from a 2.30c to 2.60c, Pittsburgh base. 





Shape Buying Steady 











TRUCTURAL _ shape. buying is 

heavy, with several sizable projects 
being closed recently. Possibility of 
higher prices after Jan. 1 has been a 
stimulant to buying. Activity outside 
of New York has tapered off, but con- 
sidering the season, is at a good rate. 
Formulation of spring building pro- 
grams now is under way and architects 
have much work ahead. Specifications 
from fabricators to the mills have been 
liberal on first quarter contracts, and 
shipments after Jan. 1 are expected to 
be heavy. Plain material prices have 
been strengthening until 2.00c, Pitts- 


ort 


with one eastern and 
Iron TRADE REvIEW composite of 14 leading iron and steel 


two Chicago mills. 


new year at $40.70 which is unchanged 


from the preceding week. One year ago it stood at $43.02. 
Important among the new business closed is an order for 
35,000 to 40,000 tons of pipe for the Hope Natural Gas Co. 
which has gone to the National Tube Co. 
Pig iron production in December established a heavy gain, 
25,000 tons. 
over November. December total is estimated at 2,940,000 tons. 


This represents 16.9 per cent 


Characterize Markets 


burgh, now is the firm quotation in most 
centers. In most cases, 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, has been established as a 
market level and the tendency 
on the ‘part of most interests is 
to firm up to that price. Among awards 
of the week are 1000 tons for the Wa- 
bash Portland Cement Co., Osborn, O., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and 
1600 tons for an office building in Los 
Angeles, to the Baker Iron Works. 





Bars End Year Strong 











ONTRARY to usual experience at 

the end of the year the soft steel 
bar market shows considerable activity. 
Specifications and new business both are 
much in excess of usual practice in the 
closing days. Some makers in the Pitts- 
burgh district have specifications in hand 
for seven or eight weeks ahead. At 
Chicago, specifications exceed new or- 
ders, though the latter represent a large 
tonnage and come from a wide range of 
consumers. Business is in lots of 50 to 
1000 tons, representing a wide demand. 
Automobile builders are buying more 
freely. Bars are firm at 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. 

Bar iron is dragging at 2.00c to 2.10c, 
Chicago, and for the refined grades, 2.90c 
to 3.00c at Pittsburgh. Rail steel bars 
are being booked in excess of shipments 
and backlogs are lengthening at Chicago, 





Rail Tonnages Active 








ORMAL orders against sizable in- 
quiries for cars are expected to be 
awarded builders shortly, Locomotive 
buying includes 10 for the Central of 
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New Jersey. The Missouri Pacific is 
expected to close on 1000 gondolas in 
addition to 3000 recently placed, North- 
ern Pacific, 1000 cars and 1500 under- 
frames and 3000 cars for the Baltimore 
& Ohio. The Chicago & North West- 
ern railroad has placed about 45,000 tons 
of rails with the Illinois, Inland, and 
Bethlehem companies. The Illinois 
Steel Co. booked about 30,000 tons of 
the order. The Rock Island’s 40,000 
tons of rails are expected to be placed 
shortly after Jan. 1. About 8000 tons of 
rail fastenings still are to be awarded by 
the Chicago & North Western. De- 
mand for billet rolled light rails are 
quoted at 1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
and if coal mining operations pick up 
extensively an increase of from $3 to 
$6 a ton is expected. 





Pipe Mills Well Booked 











IPE mills are operating from 80 

to 85 per cent of capacity. The 
largest recent line pipe order is the 
reported placing of a contract for 35,- 
000 to 40,000 tons of 20-inch gas 
pipe for the Hope Natural Gas _ Co. 
The Humble Oil Co. is expected to 
inquire for 100 miles of 6 or 8-inch line 
pipe involving from 5500 to 7500 tons. 
Cast iron pipe demand is stronger at 
Chicago where Birmingham base on 
6-inch and over now is $40 to $41, 
instead of a flat $40. St. Paul is 
placing 2500 tons and Detroit 5200 tons. 
About 1600 tons of cast pipe is pend- 
ing in New York for municipal uses. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
ry Co. has been awarded a contract 
for 1200 tons of cast pipe for use in 
Hamilton county, O. 





Plate Market Firm 











PLATE prices are firm, while de- 
mand shows indications of broad- 
ening. At Chicago, oil tank work 
probably exceeded 10,000 tons of plates 
during the week. Western. roads, ex- 
clusive of the Baltimore & Ohio were 
expected to place 3000 cars before the 
end of the year, assuring the mills of 
some 30,000 -tons of finished steel, main- 
ly plates, early in January. Plates are 
2.20c, Chicago. Producers at Pittsburgh 
are greatly encouraged over orders from 
fabricating shops. One of the large 
Mahoning valley producers is out of 
the market for the first quarter. Cur- 
rent prices range from 1.95c to 2.10c, 
Pittsburgh. Eastern platemakers are 
firm at 2.00c, base Pittsburgh. At 
Boston, plate sales have continued un- 
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usually active. Fabricators, warehouses, 
boiler makers and manufacturers have 
been buyers. The price is 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.265c delivered. 





Coke More Active 








ORE interest is apparent in the 

coke market, despite the stronger 
price situation. A Connellsville producer 
took some first quarter business in the 
week at $3.50. A wage clause, however, 
makes the price to the pig iron pro- 
ducer $4.50. The Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corp. has just closed a contract 
involving about 15,000 tons monthly 
for the second quarter at $4.90. Some 
coke producers show a tendency to 
hold prices in check. The spot bee- 
hive market is quoted at $4.25 to $5 
while the contract price on the furnace 
grade is $5 to $5.50. Standard selected 
72-hour foundry coke is usually quoted 
at $4.75 to $5.50 although as high as 
$6 is named on extended deliveries. 
Production of coke in the Connellsville 
region for the week ended Dec. 20 was 
151,170 tons, compared with 141,260 
tons in the preceding week, according 
to the Connellsville Courier. The mar- 
ket on standard by-product foundry 
coke delivered at Newark and other 
northern New Jersey points continues 
$10.41. 





Tin Plate Outlook Good 











ROSPECTS for 1925 are exceed- 

ingly favorable, according to tin 
plate producers. The first half is ex- 
pected to more than make up for the 
lack of business during the closing half 
of 1924. Specifications in hand are 
heavy and considerable material on 
first quarter contracts is now in transit 
or is stored at the mills ready to ship 
out subsequent to Jan. 1 to the larger 
can companies. Some additional demand 
is developing abroad. The domestic 
price is firm at $5.50 per base box, 
Pittsburgh. 





Semifinished Strong 











HILE new inquiries are developing 
occasionally for semifinished ma- 
terial, most of the present demand is in 
specifications on contracts. Some produ- 


cers are sold out for the first quarter 
and have received specifications four to 
six weeks ahead. At Pittsburgh, billets 
now are at a minimum of $37, and up 
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to $38 is quoted as a size differential, 
the small billet price being $38.50 to $40. 
On forging billets the minimum is $42, 
Pittsburgh. Some makers are firm at 
$43, minimum. The Universal Steel Co. 
is in the market for slabs. Sheet bars 
are held at $39 to $40. Wire rod 
are $48, Pittsburgh. Skelp is untested 
by large inquiries but producers are 
quoting 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Recent 
business in the East demonstrated that 
the minimum on open-hearth rerollers 
now is $37, base Pittsburgh. As high as 
$38.50 has been asked. Forging billets 
are about $5 above the price of rerollers. 
On wire rods the eastern market is gen- 
erally firm at $47, base Pittsburgh. 





Sheet Orders Larger 











RDERS continue to flow to sheet- 

makers. While some small sheet 
producers in the Pittsburgh district may 
take black at 3.50c, the usual quotation 
is 3.6€0c, as named by the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. and several independents 
for first quarter. Blue annealed sheet 
specifications have been ‘unusually heavy 
and an early advance from the 2.70c 
price is possible. Galvanized sheets are 
firm at 4.75c, Pittsburgh, and full fin- 
ished sheets cannot be quoted at less than 
4.75¢c. 

The sheet situation in the Chicago 
district also is stronger and if prices 
do not open the New Year on a $2 
higher basis they probably will step 
up shortly thereafter. Blue annealed 
sheets are especially strong and little 
first-quarter capacity is left. Western 
delivered prices figure back to 2.80c, 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, for blue an- 
nealed, 3.70c for black and 4.85c for 
galvanized. 





Scrap Strong at End 











NLIKE the year end often met, 

the close of 1924 finds iron and 
steel scrap not only strong in anticipa- 
tion of better conditions but consumers 
are buying steadily with less regard for 
the turn of the year than usual. Pur- 
chases thus late will not go into inven- 
tory and consumers see need for stock. 
Advances in quotations have been made 
the past week in nearly all centers, 25 
cents to $1 being added to previous quo- 
tations on important gfades. Greater 
activity, with somewhat restricted ship- 
ments from railroad stocks, promise a 
stronger market in January, as book- 


ings by consumers call for operations re- 
quiring much raw material. Dealers 
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have been holding the whip hand in the 
present movement and buyers have re- 
sisted prices, but the advance continues 
without check. 





Wire Has Usual Lull 











PPROACH of inventory time and the 

customary holiday lull are blamed by 
makers of wire and wire products for 
the pocket into which the market has 
fallen. That jobbers will be heavy buy- 
ers in the first quarter to stock up for 
the expected spring demand is not 
doubted. Mill operations show little 
shrinkage. Prices are unchanged, west- 
ern delivered prices figuring back to 
2.70c, base Joliet and Waukegan, for 
plain wire and 2.95c for wire nails. At 
Pittsburgh prices’ are firm at 2.60c for 
plain wire and 2.85c for nails. 





By-Products Steady 











RADING in light oil distillates 
continues brisk at unchanged prices. 
Current sales of sulphate of ammonia 








Dec, 24, 
1924 

PIG IRON 
Bessemer valley, del., Pitts. .... $24.26 
PPE CTT YT TTP ee 21.50 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 23.63 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts....... 23.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....... 23.50 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No, 2, Ironton 22.00 


**No, 2X, Virginia furnace .... 24.50 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 25.13 
Malleable, valley ........++.00. 22.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............. 23.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del Pittsburgh 23.26 
Ferromanganese, del., _Pitts.... 109.79 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 39.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 39.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 36.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 36.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago ........+. 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ........ 2.00 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 


September, 1924 


Dec. 24, 1924 


$40.70 $40.14 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structura Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
— 
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are composed of scattered tank lots 
for spot shipment. The price for ex- 
port account nominally is $3, for ma- 
terial in double bags at seaboard. It 
is believed, that if sellers were to book 
foreign business, it would have to be 
done at a lower figure. Contracting 
in naphthalene for spring shipment 
continues around 5% cents for flakes 
in carload lots, and 6%c for balls. 
Slightly higher prices are reported done 
in some instances. Phenol is steadv 
at 27 cents works local warehouse for 
spot shipment and 25 cents works for 
futures. 





Metals Strong at Close 











ETALS continued their strength 

right up to the end of the year. 
December was surprising in advances 
by copper, zinc and lead, and so the 
action ran right through the holidays 
despite their reputation for quietness. 
Copper reached the much-discussed 
15.00c mark and about the same time 
the government reported November ex- 
ports at a volume equaled only four 
months previously in all history. Lead 
went to 9.60c New York for contracts 
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and 10.15c in the open market. Zinc 
crossed 7.70c St. Louis and tin went 
to 58.00c and more, These were the 
highest prices of the year. December 
buying was heavy, but quiet in the past 
few days. 





Machine Tools Apathetic 











ESPITE award of 40 machine 

tools for the Essex county voca- 
tional school, Irvington, N. J., and 
several smaller orders by _ industrial 
companies, the equipment market still 
reflects the apathy of holiday dullness. 
Nash Motors Co. is buying produc- 
tion tools. Prospects for 1925  busi- 
ness are bright and two eastern ma- 
chine tool builders have announced 
slight price increases. Railroad lists 
are light and little activity is expected 
from that source until 1925 appro- 
priations are available and_ require- 
merts listed. Used tools continue dull 
with competition keen on_ standard 
imachiine business. Featuring crane 
awards was the award placing of 12 
by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., for West Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Detroit. 





Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 


Nov., _Sept., Dec., 
1924 1924 1923 


FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 


22.11 21.76 24.17 
19.25 19.00 20.50 


21.46 20.00 23.30 Beams, Philadelphia eee te 2.32 2.12 2.22 2.72 
21.36 21.26 23.77 abe, } GORE 456 4 cas eccs ews 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.60 
> 5 < Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 1.95 1.85 1.95 2.50 


21.00 20.50 23.00 
17.90 17.65 20.75 
20.90 20.00 22.50 
24.50 24.50 24.50 
22.98 21.26 24.26 
19.75 19.50 21.50 
21.00 20.50 23.00 
29.04 29.04 29.04 
20.76 — 20.76 23.27 


Tank plates, 
Tank plates, Chicago 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.85 2.75 2.80 3.00 
107.29 97.79 113.79 Wire nails, Chicago ........00 3.00 295 3.10 3.35 
37.00 37.50 42.50 COKE 
37.00 37.50 42.50 Connellsville furnace, ovens .... 4.50 3.00 3.00 3.85 


35.50 37.10 40.35 


35.50 37.10 40.35 OLD MATERIAL 


Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 21.00 18.05 17.75 16.80 


2.05 2.05 2.40 


2.05 2.05 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ... 19.50 17.05 16.40 16.00 
2.295 2.37 2.72 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 20.50 18.95 18.75 19.00 
2.345 2.32 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........ 19.25 17.10 16.70 16.35 
2.10 2.15 2.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 20.75 18.20 17.40 17.05 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


Composite: Market Average 


Nov., 1924 


$39.00 $39.05 








Beams, Pittsburgh .. 


Philadelphia .... 2.32 


Sheets, blk., No. 28, 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, 
Sheets, black, No. 28, 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago 2.85 2.85 2.95 3.35 
Sheets, galv. No. 28, 


Connellsville foundry, ovens 


Dec. 24, Nov., Sept. Dec., 
1924 1924 1924 1923 


2.10 2.00 2.00 2.50 1] 


2.02 1.97 2.72 
be aha nee 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.60 
Pittsburgh 3.60 3.45 3.45 3.75 
10, Pitts. 2.70 2.60 2.70 2.95 
Pittsburgh 4.75 4.60 4.60 4.90 
Chicago.. 3.75 3.65 3.75 4.10 


Chicago 4.90 4.75 4.85 5.20 


5.75 4.05 4.00 4.80 


Pittsburgh 21.50 19.85 18.60 18.35 


Dec., 1914 
$21.58 


Dec., 1923 
$43.02 
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Pig Iron 
Prices per gross ton 
Bessemer, valley .........2.0. $22.50 to 23.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 


SN MOE crak os 64 5 4 ox Ske 
Basic, Pittsburgh ............ 
Ch MNES 56 0 6 aise oe cece 
Basic del., eastern Pa....... 
Malleable, valley ............ 


Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 


Malleable, Cleveland, del. .... 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 
Malleabie, del., eastern Pa... 


Iron and Steel Prices 





Mo. 2 Nertherm. ..ciccces 


No 2 foundry Eastern.. 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


No. 2 Southern foundry.. 1. 75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X Eastern ........ 32.75 to 3.25 
No. 1 Chicago ...... eases i a 75 








No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 
ee Oe ee eae 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ..... 
No. 2 foundry, valley ..... 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh... 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo..... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City 24.00 to 24.50 


No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur.. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 


No. 2 foundry, N.J., tidewater 24.63 to 25.39 


No, 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 


No. 2X, east. N. .J. "tidewater 25.76 to 26.39 
27.65 


No. 2x, eastern del., Boston 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 


23.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston. 27.91 to 28.41 
20.00 


No. 2 southern, Birmingham 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. . 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 

No. 2 southern, Cleveland 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail 


No. 2 southern, St. Louis 24.17 to 25.17 


No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila...... 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 to 30.54 


No. 2X, Virginia, Boston 

Gray forge, eastern Pa...... 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts. .. 
Low phos., standard, valley.. 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 
Low phos., Lebanon, vepneaigy 
Charcoal, Birmingham ere 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago... 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, 
nace, 7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent, $30.50; 9 to 10 per cent; -50; 
to 11 per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, 


$37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson 
Ohio, furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, 
11 to 12 per cent, $42.00; 12 


cent, $44.50 


Ferroalloys 


?Ferromanganese 78 to 82 
per cent. tidewater, or fur- 
nace first hand and resale 

Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
en RO A eee 

Spiegeieisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tide- 
WARE 5u5c-ceb Ke bkkdeueh see 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed ...... 

Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained R 

Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, del.. 

Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 


cent per pound estimated, 


according to analysis .... 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer’s plant, net ton . 


tDuty paid. 
Coke 
Beehive, Ovens 


Prices per net ton 


Connellsville, furnace ........ 
Connellsville foundry ........ 
New river toundrv .......65 
Wise county furnace ....... 
Wise county foundry 
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Alabama furnace «.....:.s0.. 4.00 to 4.50 
Alabama foundry .......... 4.50to 5.25 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. “ 41 
Foundry, a ovens .. 0.75 
Foundry, New England del.. 1.80 
Foundry, St. Louis ....... P 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 9.00 
Foundry, Alabama ......... 4.50 to 5.25 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .$37.00 to 38.00 


ys er ie Perr ree 41.80 to 43.80 
RR e- Prik  S a A aA. d oC ER 35.00 to 38.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 42.00 to 43.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 46.80 to 48.80 
HEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .. 39.00 to 40.00 
SLABS 
pe eee re ree 37.00 to 38.00 
FOURBIOWE: *sinccncbiennsnsccs 36.00 to 37.00 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
PIO © 4d nucce we epsaiene seas $48.00 
COURIERS es avs ces sbuvasaeves 48.00 
A ere rr 49.00 to 51.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


$10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to2.10c 


Structural Shapes 


Prices per pound 


ON oii VE BE ees 2.10c 
RE, no races stcueseps 2.32c to 2.42c 
PO OE FS etude vues es 2.34c to 2.44c 
NO ERC CCTREE eee 2.20¢ 
SE. 6 Go aekt Reewe a nen ede 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
en Bare eere CEL er OL 2.15¢ to 2.20c 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh wcvcccvccervccesic 1.95c to 2.10c 
PRAUIEIR. occ aceccccuens 2.32¢ 
POA Po Ub coi vee etuwe 2.34¢ 
COMME tat icmecetheae ene 2.20¢ 
COI oc bo an secie's, 6 cy eua's 6 2.14c to 2.19¢ 
pe er eee Pee ere 2.USc to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ....... 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing .. 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.. 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ..... 2.32c to 2.42¢ 
New York, soft steel ....... 2.34c to 2.44c 
Chicago, soft steel .......... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ...... 2.29¢ 


Birmingham, soft steel 


-.- 2.25¢ to 2.30c 
San Francisco, soft steel 2.60¢ 


Pittsburgh, refined iron ...... 2.90c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 2.10¢ 
Chicago, rail steel .......... 2.03¢ 
i ae See 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.47¢ 
New York, common iron.... 2.49c 
Chicago, common iron ..... 2.00c to 2.05c 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices per pound f.o.b. mills 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 3 in. 2.40c to 2.50c 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 

ORG 3 OTR kgs co ceve cscs 2.75c to 3.75c 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......0.. 2.40c to 2.50c 
H« rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .. 2.40c to 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils 1 inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 4.00c to 4.15c 
Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 

higher. 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 
CUE, CRONE Scie hc eecies 2.80c 
ee ee ere 3.05¢ 
Stee! shafting, turned and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.80c 
Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; and 
Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $42 00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 














Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh .. 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .. 1.80c to 1.90c 


Angle bars, Chicago base exf 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 2.90¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16-1nch 

and smaller, Pittsburgh... . 3.20¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago .... 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.75c to 4.00c 
Track bolts, CN 50 ee4ece 3.90¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35c to 2.50¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ....... 2.35¢ 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices for 


carlots. 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


Wee DOE, = dadcceccedsivces 2.85¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 5.10¢ 
ie <r NN hs 0 bdiowersa bens 2.60¢ 
PUNE WIR 2643s baeeccece 2.75¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage .. 3.20¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ........ » $3.30c 
Barbed wire galvanized .... 3.55¢ 
Polished staples ..cccccccese 3.30¢ 
Galvanized staples ......... 3.55¢ 
Coated nails, count keg .... 2.25¢ 


Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .... $20.56 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., $2 per 
ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there. Worcester, Mass., and 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 higher. 
Chicago delivered price $3 higher, Anderson, 
Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 
Prices per pound 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh base .. 3.60c 

No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.82c to 3.92c 

No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.70¢ 

No. 28, Chicago, delivered. . 3.75¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 

No. 28, Pittsburgh base .. 3.60c 

No. 286; Gary base... csccee 3.70c 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28, Pittsburgh, base 4.75¢ 

No. 28, Philadelphia, deca 4.92c to 5.07¢ 

No. 28, Gary Indiana Harbor 4.85c 

No. °28, Chicago, delivered.. 4.90¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, Pittsburgh base .. 2.70¢ 

No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 3.02c to 3.12c 

No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.80¢ 

No. 10, Chicago, delivered.. 2.85¢ 

AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base .. 4.75¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin . plate, coke base........ $5.50 
ary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


—- os 

1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... Se 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 

2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 

delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 336 to 336-inch ...cccsccecccce 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch........ 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Prices per pound 


wn 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil. Pitts 6.25¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.00c to 2.15c 
Cut nails, f.o.b mills 2.90¢ 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Price per pound, Pittsburgh base 
A. eries— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel).. 4.75¢ 
3100 (nickel chromium) ...... 3.65c to 3.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium)..... 4.50c to 4.75¢ 


6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00c to 4.25c 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.15c to 3.50¢ 
Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 
net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2% x 
2%-inch, $5 higher. 
Chicago base $2 per ton above Pittsburgh. 


—_—_—_—_———————————————=—=_—=——_—XX—X—X_ 
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Steel Imports, Exports 
Decrease in 1924 


Foreign trade of the United States in 
iron and steel decreased in 1924 from the 
levels of the preceding year, according 
to estimates based on figures of the de- 
partment of commerce, Whereas ex- 
ports totaled 2,009,141 tons in 1923, ship- 
ments in the year just ended will ap- 
proximate 1,875,000 tons. Imports to- 
taled 734,734 tons in 1923 while in 1924 
they approximated 550,000 tons. De- 
creases in exports were noted in most 
products, the largest tonnage drop oc- 
curring in steel bars, structural shapes 
and rails. Marked increases were noted 
in pig iron, scrap, steel sheets, tin and 
terne plate, casing and oil line pipe and 
barbed wire. Imports showing an in- 
crease in’ 1924 over 1923 were steel in- 
gots, bars, etc., structural shapes, rails, 
boiler and other plate, sheets and saw 
plates, wire sope and insulated wire, 
wire rods, tubular products, and flat 
wire and strip steel. Increase in tubular 
products was most pronounced, increas- 
ing from 4900 tons in 1923 to approxi- 
mately 52,000 tons in 1924. Despite the 
many increases, the import total was less 
in 1924, due largely to less tonnage 
taken in pig iron, ferromanganese, fer- 
rosilicon, scrap, bar iron, and tin plate. 
Ore imports also were lighter in 1924. 


Will Expand Mingo Plant 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 30.—An appropria- 
tion of $5,500,000 for expanding: the 
mills of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Min- 
go Junction, O., has been approved, 
according to a statement by Homer D. 
Williams, president of the company. 
Seven open-hearth furnaces will be built 
immediately, the new buildings to be 
erected on the Ohio river south of the 
present mills. Additional finishing 
equipment will be put in later. 


William Whigham Dies 


William Whigham, vice president of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
died Dec. 23 at his home in _ the 
Schenley apartments there at the age 
of 58 years. Mr. Whigham was born 
in Allegheny county, Pa., Jan. 4, 1866. 
He was graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Techuology, Hoboken, 
N. J., in 1888 with the degree of 
bachelor of mechanical engineer. In 
July 1892 he became connected with 
the Carnegie Steel Co. as a draftsman 
in the armor plate department at the 
Homestead works. From the position 
as steam engineer he was made super- 
intendent in 1902 of the Howard Axle 
Works, a department of the Homestead 
plant. In 1905 he was appointed assist- 
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ant to the president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., in which place he continued 
until 1915 when he was elected vice 
president in charge of operations and 
a director of the company. Mr. Whig- 
ham was instrumental in Ohio river 
improvement and the development of 
the river transportation. Besides being 
a vice president of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. he was a director of the H. C. 
Frick Coal Co., Sharon Coal & Coke 
Co., and Bessemer Electric Power Co. 


Pacific Coast Steel 
Companies Merged 


Pacific Coast Steel Co., 
cisco, has announced the acquisition of 
the plant of the Southern California Iron 
& Steel Co., Los Angeles. Changes will 
be made in the plant’s directorate, ac- 
cording to A. C, Denman, Jr., president 
of the Los Angeles company. The Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Co. has plants in South 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland, 
Oreg. The company was incorporated 
in 1909 as a consolidation of the Port- 
land Rolling Mills, the Seattle Steel 
Co., and the Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
The company manufactures open-hearth 
steel products, and has an annual ca- 
pacity of 300,000 tons. The plant of 
the Southern California Iron & Steel 
Co. consists of open-hearth steel ca- 
pacity of 28,000 tons annually, bar mills 
and a nut and bolt factory. Elliott M. 
Wilson and D. E. McLaughlin, San 
Francisco, are president and vize pres- 
ident of the Pacific Coast Steel Co. 


San Fran- 


Employes Receive Bonus 


St. Louis, Dec. 29.—Nearly 2300 em- 
ployes of the Commonwealth Steel Co. 
shared in a $60,000 Christmas bonus, all 
who have been with the company six 
months or longer participating. The 
checks were accompanied by a personal 
letter from Clarence H. Howard, presi- 
dent, expressing his satisfaction with the 
success of the Golden Rule plan, under 
which the company operates, and where- 
by the employes receive a percentage of 
the profits. 


Coast Steelmakers Meet 


San Francisco, Dec. 27.—The California 
development board is calling a meeting 
of all manufacturing companies in Cali- 
fornia who use steel products, with 
coast mill operators and fabricators at 
Del Monte Jan. 22 and 23 to discuss 
ways and means for furthering the best 
interests of the steel industry on the 
Pacific coast. . This is the first time such 
a gathering has been held and the trade 
is vitally interested in the outcome. 
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Chamber To Make Survey 


of Distribution 


Washington, Dec. 30.—One hundred 
and fifty business men, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, economists 
and representatives of the consuming 
public were invited today by Richard 
F. Grant, president, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, to partic- 
ipate in the national conference on 
distribution, the first meeting of which 
will be held under the auspices of the 
chamber, in Washington, Jan. 14 and 
15. 

The purpose of the meeting is to 
map out the field of inquiry to be 
covered by the conference in a study 
of prevailing methods of merchandis- 
ing. Committees will be designated to 
take up various phases of the prob- 
lem and their reports will be sub- 
mitted later to a general meeting of 
the conference for scrutiny and ap- 
proval. In a statement announcing the 
conference Mr. Grant said: 


“It has become apparent to business 
men, manufacturers, producers and 
merchants, as well as to the general 
public that an important field of econo- 
mic study lies within the range of 
marketing activities that have to do 
with the transfer of goods from the 
producer to the consumer. 

“Viewed at long range, methods of 
production are being constantly im- 
proved. Costs of production are being 
reduced through better management 
and organization, the perfection of new 
processes and the wider use of ma- 
chinery. This accomplishment has been 
due in no small measure to a better 


knowledge of conditions affecting 
manufacture and production. Gs 
“The distribution of commodities 


and articles of common use is as im- 
portant a factor in the fixing of the 
price to the ultimate consumer as the 
producing of them. The system that 
has been built, is the only system we 
have or can have for many years to 
come. Before we can pass upon it in- 
telligently or reply effectively to any 
criticism, a better understanding of it 
is necessary. Undoubtedly the processes 
of distribution are undergoing constant 
change and improvement, but these 
changes are often lost sight of be- 
cause they are not immediately reflected 
in a reduction of prices to the con- 
sumer. 

“Statements and counterstatements 
are made as to what is wrong. The 
consuming public frequently attributes 


the price spread between producer 
aud consumer to excessive profits. 
Injudicious buying suffers with in- 


judicious selling the blame for what 
appear to be excessive costs. The pro- 
ducer, the wholesaler, and the retailer 
are collectively criticized for conditions 
beyond their single control. 

“The problem of distribution cannot 
be weighed intelligently nor can im- 
improvements be made in_ existing 
methods until there has been a com- 
petent survey of conditions of distribu- 
tion and a compilation of facts re- 
lating to it necessary to a conclusion.” 
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1924 Pig lron Production Drops 


December Output of Approximately 2,940,000 Tons Brings Year's Total to 









31,060,183 Gross Tons, a Drop of 8,965,667 Tons from 1923 — 
Gain of December Over November Is 425,000 Tons 


RODUCTION of coke and an- 
thracite pig iron in the United 
States in 1924 aggregated 31,060,- 

183 gross tons, a drop of 8,965,667 tons 
from the 40,025,850 tons of 1923, the 
record year of history. The outputs of 
1921 and 1922 were exceeded by wide 
margins, however. During the first half 
of 1924, production totaled 17,423,417 
tons, as against 13,636,766 tons during the 
last half, the difference being 3,786,651 
tons. As compared with the output of 
19,197,449 tons during the last six months 
of 1923, the last half of this year showed 
a loss of 5,560,683 tons. In 1923, pig 
iron was made at the rate of 108,659 
tons per day, as against the rate of 84,864 
tons per day during the past year. The 
corresponding rates for 1922 and 1921 
were 73,563 and 45,223 tons, respectively. 
The output of pig iron in December 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1924 1923 1922 
ee ee 3,015,480 3,223,226 1,645,804 
ae pucaie 6 3,073,619 2,993,918 1,630,180 
SS a 3,465,389 3,523,595 2,035,908 
WOUNE.« ids encase’ 3,226,107 3,546,308 2,070,161 
“eer . 2,619,986 3,868,486 2,309,348 
IONE Scavetens 2,022,836 3,667,868 2,362,455 


. 17,423,417 20,828,401 12,053,856 


July ..cccceee 1,783,457 2,684,677 2,403,030 
August ....6+- 1,882,986 3,448,886 1,810,665 
September .... 2,053,617 3,117,526 2,024,008 
October ...... 2,461,727 3,142,642 2,629,655 
November ..... 2,514,979 2,891,191 2,846,110 
December 2,940,000 2,912,527 3,083,520 


13,636,766 19,197,449 14,796,988 
31,060,183 40,025,850 26,850,844 


Total 2nd half.. 


Grand total.. 








totaled approximately 2,940,000 gross tons, 
according to partially estimated returns to 
Iron Trave Review from blast furnaces 
which, during October and November, 
made 72 per cent of the country’s total. 
This indicates a gain of about 425,000 
tons, or 16.9 per cent, over the Novem- 
ber total of 2,514,979 tons. Average daily 
production for December was 95,000 tons, 
which, compared with the 83,832-ton rate 
of November, was an increase of about 
11,200 tons, or 13.3 per cent. 

The companies which reported their 
production for September operate 224 of 
the countries 411 blast furnaces, and on 
Dec. 31 had 150 active, as against 134 
on Nov. 30 and 119 on Oct. 31. These 
companies in December made 2,119,755 
tons of pig iron, as compared with 1,- 
784,452 tons in November and 1,478,217 
tons in October. December was a 31-day 
month compared with the 30-day month 
of November. 

Complete returns of pig iron produc- 
tion and blast furnace operations will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue of Iron TRADE 





Review. Brief returns for the last three 
months, however, with December esti- 
mated, are as follows: 


*Dec Nov. Oct. 


Total production, 
gross tons .... 

Average daily pro- 
duction, gross 
WE Gee aaees 

Furnaces  operat- 
ing last day of 
MON cass ese 225 204 182 
*Estimated from partial returns, 


2,940,000 2,514,979 2,461,727 


95,000 83,832 79,410 


Fried. Krupp, Ltd. Seeks 
$10,000,000 Flotation 


Fried. Krupp, Ltd., is floating a $10,- 
000,000 7 per cent dollar note issue in 
this country, one of the first signs of 
German industry coming to America 
for funds under the Dawes plan. The 
Krupp works produces about 9,500,000 
tons of coal annually, and its steel ca- 
pacity reaches 2,200,000 tons per an- 
num. Although Krupp products are 
most familiarly known as war materials, 
before 1914 but 5 per cent of its output 
was represented by munitions. Since 
1919 the company has been exclusively 
engaged in production of industrial ar- 
ticles such as rails, locomotives, rolling 
stock, castings, motors, motor trucks, 
structural steel, agricultural implements, 
engines, cash registers, etc. 

The obligations of the Krupp com- 
pany with respect to payment under 
the Dawes plan, require the company 
to pay an amount not exceeding 6 per 
cent upon a capital sum which has not 
yet been definitely determined but 
which probably will not exceed $7,200,- 
000. The purpose of the issue is to 
reduce the current indebtedness of the 
company and to assure adequate work- 
ing capital for the future. 


James T. McCleary Dies 


James T. McCleary, secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel institute from 
Jan. 11, 1911 to May 1920, who died 
Dec. 17 at his home in LaCrosse, Wis., 
was for many years a congressman. 
He was born in Ingersoll, Ont., Feb. 
5, 1853 and was educated in the com- 
mon schools and McGill university, 
Montreal. He was elected to congress 
from the second district in Minnesota, 
continuing his public service for 14 
years. He established himself as a 
predominating protectionist. 


The Fort Dodge Culvert & Steel 
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Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, has installed 
a 3-high, 16-inch roughing mill of 
the Belgium type. 


Campbell Predicts 1925 
Will Be Prosperous 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 30.—A _ very 
hopeful picture of the outlook for in- 
dustrial business in 1925, is drawn by 
James A, Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


“Conditions at present are favorable 
for the steel business, as well as for 
business in other lines for the coming 
year. Most of the steel companies 
have contracts covering their output, 
at least of the more important prod- 
ucts, during the first quarter. It should 
be understood, however, that these con- 
tracts are for the maximum require- 
ments of the consumer, and form no 
assurance in themselves that all of the 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan. 97,273 104,136 53,090 77,895 97,172 
Feb, 105,987 106,925 58,220 68,906 102,904 
Mar. 111,787 113,664 65,674 51,447 108,895 
April 107,537 118,210 69,005 39,691 91,754 
May 84,515 124,790 74,495 39,202 96,510 
June 67,427 122,262 78,748 35,466 101,553 
July 57,531 118,860 77,517 27,892 98,190 
7 111,254 58,408 30,802 101,468 
Sept. 68,454 103,917 67,466 32,859 104,143 





Oct. 79,410 101,375 84,827 39,821 106,075 
Nov. 83,832 96,373 94,870 47,165 97,836 
Dec 95,000 93,952 99,468 52,992 87,105 
Ave. 84,864 108,659 73,563 45,223 99,456 





material covered by them will be speci- 
fied and taken. It is my belief, how- 
ever, that this tonnage will be gen- 
erally taken during the first quarter, 
for the reason that prices at which 
these contracts were made are some- 
what lower than those now prevailing. 

“My reasons for expecting good busi- 
ness throughout the year are that the 
farmer now is receiving higher and 
more profitable prices for his products, 
than for several years; the railroads 
are, I believe, making more money than 
at anv time in their history; the pop- 
ulation is growing daily and must have 
additional houses to provide shelter, 
and commercial buildings of all kinds 
must be erected to keep pace with the 
progress of the country. These three 
factors being prosperous, will have the 
ability to finance increased purchases, 
and they all are important consumers 
of steel products, 

“Tf we all keep our feet on the 
ground, and both capital and labor are 
satisfied with reasonable rewards, the 
coming year should be prosperous for 
business in all lines.” 


Jonathan Warner, president of the 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., also 
predicts a year of general prosperity 
and believes that the present volume 
of steel demand will increase. 
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New plant of Fuller Brush C 


Hartford, Conn., 


Illustrating Developments in Beautifying Industrial Structures 


1924 Industrial Building Drops 


Caution and Hesitation in Expanding Capacities and General Dullness 
in Business Cut Heavily Into Industrial Construction—Year Ends With 
Upward Impetus—Much Heavier Volume Is Expected During 1925 


URTAILED industrial operations, 
., semidepression in many phases of 

manufacturing and a general hesi- 
tancy and caution in expansion, contrib- 
uted in limiting industrial construction 
in 1924 to approximately 63 per cent 
of the volume recorded in the pre- 
Actual awards of  build- 
placed in the 1I- 


vious year. 
ing construction 
month period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1 totaled 36,651,600 
compared with 57,613,900 square feet dur- 
ing the same period of 1923. The num- 


square feet as 


ber of new projects likewise showed a 
decrease from 3736 to 3134, according to 
figures compiled by F. W. Dodge Corp., 
New York, and representing projects def- 
initely launched in the 27 northeastern 
states during 1924. 

Considerable activity was noted in the 
first few months of 1924, but with the 
high point of the industrial year reached 
in March and Apfil, building contracts 
began to become fewer, and awards of 
new projects slid off until the low point 
was recorded in July. In that month, 
awards of contracts for approximately 2,- 
415,700 square feet of building were made, 
this being the lowest monthly total since 
August, 1921, when 2,291,000 square feet 
were awarded. The upturn started in 
August, 1924, and by the close of that 
year contracts were being booked at a 





BY ROBERT T. MASON 


much higher rate. The bookings in De- 
cember, from early indications, should 
bs higher than any month excepting 
March and April, when 4,225,100 and 4,- 
488,200 square feet were booked. 

Metalworking construction showed one 
of the least drops among the 14 major 
industries, data on which appears in the 
accompanying tables. In 1924, 536 such 
projects definitely were launched as com- 
pared with 632 in the year preceding. The 
1924 projects involved 8,451,100 square 
feet and involved $40,280,000 expenditure, 
compared with 12,343,400 square feet 
and an aggregate cost of $51,090,300 in 
1923. One of the largest drops in work 
contracted in 1924 was in central heat- 
ing and power plants. The number of 
projects of this nature decreased from 
194 in 1923 to 105 in 1924. Expenditure 
involved in 1923 was $120,615,900 as com- 
pared with $94,813,000 in 1924, while 4,- 
536,200 square feet were awarded in the 
former as compared with 1,358,600 square 
feet in the latter year. 

Mining and activity fell 
from 197 projects launched in 1923 to 
157 in 1924, with a correspondent de- 
crease in square feet from 3,148,800 to 
2,487,800, and a drop of investment out- 
lay from $16,154,200 to $13,463,900. 
Among the other industries, food prod- 
ucts decreased from 691 to 617 projects; 
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quarrying 


textiles and cordage from 197 to 133, 
rubber working from 41 to 23, chemicals, 
paints, etc., from 139 to 118; leather 
working from 49 to 35; glass working 
from 28 to 22; paper and pulp mills 
from 85 to 63 and printing and binding 
from 146 to 125; and miscellaneous and 
unspecified, from 1105 to 948. 

The only classification of industrial 
building to record an increase in 1924 
over the preceding year was oil mills 
and refineries. These increased from 50 
to 70 in number, but decreased from 845,- 
300 to 486,500 in square feet in size. In- 
vested capital decreased from $8,222,800 
to $4,226,200, indicating a decrease in the 
size and expenditure of buildings in the 
oil industry. 

Following is a table of the number of 
awards, floor space and cost for indus- 
trial construction in 1924, and monthly 
average from 1919 to 1923: 

Sq. ft. Dollars 


No. of in thou- in thou- 

Year and month projects sands sands 
1919 monthly average 636 12,772 $ 42,744 
1920 monthly average 511 10,652 49,080 
1921 monthly average 274 2,981 14,444 
1922 monthly average 323 5,463 27,084 
1923 monthly average 338 5,184 31,568 
January, 1924....... 234 3,029 19,723 
See ee 262 3,786 17,057 
a ow ier Shes he 298 4,225 19,437 
Suess Chis 339 4.488 54,181 
OT POR er ee 289 3,754 20,213 
Ls ids ae apd 6 254 2,891 19,026 
Ear rere 234 2,415 14,475 
August 253 2,702 23,865 
err 298 3,199 30,025 
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Floor Space in Millions of Square Feet 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION FOR SIX YEARS. 


POU asd Castes ss 347 3,332 14,395 
November ......0+.. ot 3,040 34,373 
EOOOURIEE h'0-06e devas cae eisae Spy pea 


Total for 11 mos..2,808* 36,861 $266,770 
*Total for 10 months 
Figures supplied by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Decreased expenditures in buildings 
were more or less common in 1924 as was 
true in 1923, with emphasis being placed 
upon simplicity of design and efficiency 
of layout. “An unusual number of 
small additions were made to plants 
during 1924 which, due largely to the 
cautious manner in which manufacturers 
were approaching an expansion program,” 
according to W. M. Brown, secretary of 
the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, engi- 
neer and builder. 

Hesitation prevalent in all lines of 
industry in 1924 was one of the most 
dominant factors in the hindrance of in- 
dustrial construction. expansion in that 
year. Although the presidential elections 
might be granted as an excuse for de- 
lay and inaction, general business senti- 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF WORKS OF SHOWERS BROS. CO., EAST BLOOMINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, WAS ENGINEER. STRAIGHT LINE PRODUCTION AND PLENTY OF EXPANSION ROOM FEATURE THE PLANT 


ment was far worse hit than actual busi- 
ness, and many lines of industry pro- 
gressed rather than  backslid. Over- 
development in several preceding years 
and great uncertainty in respect to the 
immediate future was stated by one 
builder to be the cause of cutting down 
the volume cf construction in 1924. Frank 
D. Chase, president of Frank D. Chase, 
Inc., Chicago, engineer and _ architect, 
states: “Aside from the abnormal ex- 
pansion in a few industries, due to the 
war, industrial plants in this country have 
not expanded for a number of years and 
in the metalworking industries, where 
war-time expansion was seemingly exces- 
sive, plants are not in general in excess 
of the requirements.” 


Plant replacement did not play a 
prominent part in the volume of business 
in 1924. Obsolete buildings in many cases 
were used at a loss in efficiency rather 
than to brave the tide of pre-election 


IND., FOR WHICH H. K. FERGUSON CO., 


CHART FIGURES FURNISHED BY F. W. DODGE CORP. 


pessimism and fear, and take definite 
steps for replacement. Economies in op- 
eration due to modern plant layouts will 
become one of the dominant factors in 
new construction, although, perhaps, not 
responsible for as great a program as 
new enterprises. Engineers and builders 
generally believe that with a normal re- 
sumption of industrial conditions there 
will be considerable plant replacement and 
modernization. One engineering com- 
pany in Michigan stated that most of its 
work in 1924 was equipment layout and 
rearrangement of existing plants to effect 
the greatest economies from present 
structures. George V. Rhines, of Mills, 
Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Toledo, O., 
architects, state that “there is a distinct 
demand for maximum economy in design 
and a tendency toward refinements along 
some lines, as for instance, better heat 
insulation in roof construction, caused by 
high cost of heating installations and ex- 
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Industrial Construction in 1923 and 1924 
Figures Include Awards from Jan. 1 to Dec. \ 
peoal | 
No. of projects Square feet of floor space er nnanen 
Industry 1924 1923 924 2 1924 1923 
Metalworking ........ 536 632 8,451,100 12,343,400 $40,280,000 $51,090,300 
Miscel:aneous unspeci 
a ~sesaebacerbonee 948 1,105 9,362,100 13,804,600 40,628,900 53,722,000 
Food products ...... 617 691 5,421,000 7,852,200 24,264,300 32,786,100 
Textiles, cordage, etc. 133 197 2,295,300 3,213,200 9,185,100 13,063,700 
Rubber working ..... 23 41 276,300 579,600 1,365,500 1,888,800 
Oil mills, refineries .. 70 50 486,500 845,300 4,226,200 8,222,800 
Central heating and 
power plants ...... 105 194 1,358,600 4,536,200 94,813,000 120,615,900 
Chemicals, paints, etc. 118 139 1,368,300 1,212,200 5,781,200 4,518,700 
Mining, quarrying, etc. 157 197 2,487,800 3,148,800 13,463,900 16,154,200 
Leather working .... 35 49 627,100 720,800 2,342,500 2,869,000 
Glass working ...... 22 28 295,300 1,915,600 3,760,000 16,094,000 
Paper and pulp mills.. 63 85 885,900 2,196,700 4,526,200 10,727,500 
Priating and binding 125 146 1,473,300 2,939,300 7,267,200 16,971,900 
Woodworking ....--. 182 182 1,863,000 2,306,100 6,182,500 6,965,300 
SC Sere 3,134 3,736 36,651,600 57,613,900 $258,086,500 $355,690,200 
Data supplied by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 











pense of operating. This is a phase 
of plant expansion and will be a factor 
when such expansion occurs.” 

One development in certain types of 


manufacturing industries is the trend 
toward making industrial plants more 
architecturally beautiful, with grassed 


grounds, shrubbery, and other beautifiers, 
placing a premium on making the en- 
vironment productive of the highest qual- 
ity of effort on the part of their work- 
men. Such a plant, constructed during 
the past year, is that of the Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford, Conn., which eas- 
ily might be mistaken for a school or 
other public building by its physical at- 
tractiveness. Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., did much of the work on the 
window sash and other details which 
placed a higher architectural tone on the 
completed structure. 

Another trend in industrial construction 
is the establishment of plants in small 
towns, where shipping facilities are ade- 
quate but which offer cheaper and more 
permanent labor, better labor atmosphere, 
lower taxes, and more available and 
cheaper land for expansion. On this sub- 
ject, the Ferguson company states, “In 
order to meet the demand for newer 
and better products and to sell them at a 
reasonable price, the manufacturers have 
had to provide themselves with better 
shipping facilities and lower production 
costs. This is being accomplished by 
moving their plants to the outlying dis- 
tricts of the larger cities and to smaller 
towns where land can be purchased more 
cheaply. In this way, the manufacturer 
not only lowers his fixed charges 
against his product, but his cost of 
manufacturing is decreased consider- 
ably because of straight line production.” 
The accompanying illustration of the 
Showers Bros. Co., East Bloomington, 
Ind., is a definite illustration of the 
trend toward straight line production, 
with plants located in small towns. 
Stability of labor and construction costs 


in 1924 was fairly general, few dis- 
turbances by the building trades unions 
marring the progress of work. 


The cost of labor in some cases 
coupled with high material prices pro- 
duced a depressed condition preventing 
development of any considerable build- 
ing program. 

In commenting on the labor situation, 
Mr. Brown of the Ferguson company 
states : 


“The cost of building often is a de- 
ciding factor in influencing the manufac- 
turer to locate in a certain territory, but 
it is interesting to note that in spite of 
the higher rates of wages during 1924, 
the actual cost of erecting industrial 
buildings has been less this year than in 
1923. This has been due, in no small de- 
gree, to the larger available supply of 
labor this year, but which condition will 
not exist in 1925. There are some agree- 
ments now existing between builders 
and labor unions which will help to 
stabilize costs in some sections of the 
country, except for the arbitrary pay- 
ment of bonuses by some owners who 
have delayed their building programs 
until the demand for their products has 
exceeded their productive capacity. The 
present year has been a very favorable 
one for the buyers of construction ma- 
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terials, as it has been a buyer’s market. 
The prices of building materials will 
have advanced on an average of 10 to 
15 per cent by next spring.” 


Development of an all year construc- 
tion program is another goal of the 
builders and engineers. Whereas con- 
struction formerly previously had been 
seasonal, producing sharp peaks and de- 
pressions in labor, materials, and profits, 
a more stable and horizontal curve is be- 
ing effected. Winter construction is be- 
ing made more practical. Economics 
gained in building during a presumedly 
off period have enticed many industrial 
interests into carrying on plant expansion 
or new construction during the winter. 

Herbert Hoover, secretary of the de- 
partment of commerce, has been of great 
assistance to the building in ustry and 
owners, according to various#uilders. He 
has. fostered a close studgWof the build- 
ing - Situation and has-fisseminated in- 
formatién regarding €vils of seasonal 
construction and how best to overcome 
them. The effect of’ builders co-operating 
with the department of commerce should 
in the future assist in straightening out 
the curve of construction for each year. 

Prospects for 1925 building are unre- 
servedly bright, a consensus of builders 
agreeing that a greater volume of work 
will be booked during 1925 than in 1924. 
Frank Chase states “I look to see 
an increase in industrial building opera- 
tions during 1925 although this activity 
will not reach its maximum until about 
1927.” E. H. Temple Jr., general man- 
ager of the Aberthaw Co., Boston, con- 
struction engineer, states “The outlook 
for industrial enterprise in 1925 is ex- 
tremely good. Our reason for this be- 
lief is in the optimistic turn which im- 
mediately followed the election. Lack 
of confidence in the future seems to have 
been the principal reason for slow indus- 
trial development, and with this removed, 
which is apparently the case, industrial 
development should pick up once more 
to a normal level.” 
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Industrial Building Contemplated in 1923 and 1924 


Figures Include Plans Projected from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 


Data supplied by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


No. of projects Cost of construction 





1924 1923 1924 1923 
699 911 $56,233,200 $75,786,800 
1,239 1,532 74,242,500 114,678,200 
835 1,054 45.012,900 50,264,300 
186 274 11,542,000 19,747,200 
34 35 2,535,509 2,742,200 
93 72 13,823,300 26,000,600 
144 382 77,322,890 264,378,700 
135 175 10,069,700 9,221,600 
226 287 27,327,900 39,858,700 
39 69 1,989,500 4,946,000 
29 30 3,547,000 8,114,000 
83 114 5,060,200 22,008,500 
160 203 10,640,200 14,365,900 
242 278 8,161,000 11,584,300 
4,164 5,436  $347,507,700 $663,697,000 
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Blocs Are Much Less of a Factor in 


Government; Removal of Obstruction 
Indicates Real Progress—Economy 
Becomes Watchword—Administration 
Opposed to Unnecessary Interference 


with Business—T axation and Freight 


Rate Problems To Be Worked Out 


TIUWVUUUUUUUALUAULT 


BY FRED. B. PLETCHER 
Washington Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 
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S EVENTS of the new year be- 
A gin to unfold at Washington, evi- 
dences appear of amazing 
changes in the tint of the national poli- 
tical picture, hastened by happenings of 
the last few months, The congress that 
assembled on Capitol Hill Dec. 1 is the 
identical congress that adjourned last 
June after over-riding Presidential vetoes, 
blocking many of the administration 
measures, forming coalitions that ren- 
dered the majority party impotent, 
which stirred up a quagmire of investi- 
gations and kicked up a fuss generally. 

This same congress, riding into the 
closing weeks of its existence, while in no 
position or mood to inaugurate new poli- 
cies or explore new fields of legislation, 
is a changed congress. The psychological 
effects of the triumph of the administra- 
tion party at the polls, plainly have been 
imprinted. Congress has been _trans- 
formed into a more docile body. Nothing 
of the entirely helpless nature is noted 
about the Republicans in either house 
any longer, despite the fact that the La- 
Follette bloc, by joining the Democrats, 
holds at least a technical balance of 
power. This change is a forerunner of 
the new sixty-ninth congress to assemble 
a year hence. 

The present or “short” session of con- 
gress can do little more in the remaining 
eight weeks before its natural expiration 
than pass the necessary appropriation bills 
to carry forward the normal work of the 





New Leadership at 
Washington Is 


Constructive 





executive departments in the ensuing fis- 
cal year. It will have served its purpose 
if it accomplishes this and little else. 
All legislation pending when congress 
took an abrupt adjournment last June 
for the political conventions 
over on the calendars for the short ses- 
sion. The opening weeks brought a flood 
of new bills into the mill, and others 
were reported from committees. But 
most of the measures, new and pending, 
were far too controversial in their nature 
to give any assurance that they would 
be given kindly consideration in this ses- 
sion, and the great majority of them 
never will see the dawn of a statutory 
day in the sixty-eighth congress. 

The claws of the left-wing Republicans, 
bearing the unsavory flavor of LaFollete- 
ism, have been clipped, notwithstanding 
that 10 months or more may elapse be- 
fore the newly elected congress shall 
be seated. The Democrats show less 
disposition to form bloc coalitions with 
their former insurgent allies. Such men 
as Senator Smith W. Brookhart, of Iowa, 
who called themselves Republicans but 
who were borers within the party, re- 
turned to the Republican cloakrooms sad- 
der but wiser men. Winning back his 
seat in the senate by the narrow margin 
of about 755 votes out of 1,000,000 cast, 
Brookhart in the next session must face 
an election contest in the upper house 
started by his opponent in Iowa, Daniel 
J. Steck, a Democrat. The latter will 
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remained’ 





have the support of conservative’ Re- 
publican senators, including Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, a Republican of the old 
school. 
Magnus 
senator from Minnesota, is making his 


Johnson, the Farmer-Labor 
farewell appearance. His opponent, Rep- 
resentative Thomas D. Schall, of the 
tenth district of Minnesota, has been 
elected to the senate at the expense of 
Mr. Johnson. While having been a sup- 
porter of railroad brotherhood measures, 
Schall is not of the radical type of 
Johnson, and Democrats in Minnesota sup- 
ported Schall to defeat the Farmer- 
Laborite. Johnson, however, will contest 
the election. Another contest in the 
senate will be that of Senator Holm O. 
Bursum, of New Mexico, Republican, 
who has challenged the election of his 
Democratic opponent at the polls, Sam 
G Bratton. 

Outstanding among the events of the 
campaign was the readiness with which 
voters in many states aligned themselves 
in opposition to the attempted sweep of 
radical sentiment, even to the extent of 
supporting candidates of opposite poli- 
tical faith when it appeared necessary. 
Senators LaFollette, Brookhart, Lynn 
Frazier and Edwin F. Ladd, the latter 
two from North Dakota, have been read 
out of the party councils and shorn of 
important committee assignments to the 
surprise even of regular Republicans. 
This, of course, fanned some of the radi- 
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cal embers of discord, but to LaFollette 
it meant only another hour to enjoy 
his place in the sun of public notice. 
The radicals in the senate and house are 
seeking to exert what power they may 
command in the few remaining weeks 
that any tangible sign of strength can be 
mustered. 

The November elections also demon- 
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strated again the futility of assurance on 
the part of anyone to ‘deliver” the so- 
called organized labor vote. The newly 
elected: congress need have no apprehen- 
sion concerning organized labor, nor fear 
the snap.of the fingers of leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor. Union 
labor voted independently. Of the 13 
new members elected to the senate of the 

















ENATOR CHARLES CURTIS, of 

Kansas, was brought up on an In- 
dian reservation near Topeka, Kans., be- 
ing one-fourth Kaw Indian. Later he was 
a race horse jockey in Kansas City and 
elsewhere, and he studied law while driv- 
tng a hack in Topeka. He won a reputa- 
tion as a lawyer and 31 years ago he was 
elected to the house of representatives, 
and 14 years later to the senate. He now 





is Republican leader of the senate, taking 
the place left vacant by the death of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. 
William M. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
who piloted the Coolidge campaign to 
victory as head of the Republican na- 
tional committee, was appointed to the 
senate to fill the place of Senator Lodge. 
Butler has much of the Coolidge tacitur- 
nity—a typical New Englander. 
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sixty-ninth congress, three are industrial 
leaders, one an engineer, and Senator- 
elect W. H. McMaster, of South Dakota, 
is a banker. Some fear is even expressed 
by political observers that the sweeping 
victory of the administration at the polls 
may lead to stand-patism, which, it is re- 
garded, would do more to develop an ac- 
tive third party movement for 1928 than 
a vast volume of soap-box oratory. 

Economy has been the outstanding 
word in the lexicon of the administration. 
Never before in the history of the coun- 
try has such stringent and extensive eco- 
nomy been practiced in governmental op- 
erations. In his message to congress Pres- 
ident Coolidge declared that the govern- 
ment can do more to remedy the economic 
ills of the people by a system of rigid 
economy in public expenditure than can 
be accomplished through any other sav- 
ing. Pointing out that the costs of 
national and local government combined 
are nearly $100 for each citizen, President 
Coolidge declared that economy reaches 
everywhere and carries a blessing to 
everybody. 

So rigid has been the economy system 
under the national budget that many of 
the government departments have been 
smarting under the cuts. New plans 
have been made to carry on governmental 
functions on a revised scale. Printing 
appropriations in the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, for instance, 
have been kept down to such an extent 
that all of its valuable publications have 
been reduced greatly in size, making nec- 
essary the elimination of a large amount 
of statistical information on exports and 
imports of raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles, which heretofore had been 
made easily available to business and in- 
dustry. This particular cut is regarded 
as false economy, however, and it is 
believed that .the condition soon may be 
remedied. 

Much has been said about the possi- 
bility of President Coolidge asserting a 
more aggressive leadership, particularly 
with congress. It is strangely true that 
much of President ‘Coolidge’s personality 
still is not understood by a large number 
of the people. He displayed qualities of 
leadership as governor of Massachusetts, 
which, due to his position before elec- 
tion, he was unable to perform in the 
early incumbency of his office. With the 
hearty electoral support that was given 
him, it is indicated he is asserting a more 
persuasive leadership. Even in a demo- 
cracy, executive pressure is something of 
a substantial influence. Coolidge is sym- 
pathetic with the industry of the country, 
and a firm believer in the ultimate evolu- 
tion of the right principles of progress 
with a minimum of interference on the 
part of government. 

One of the most vital subjects before 
congress has been taxes. The national taxes 
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amount to $27 for each citizen, despite 
the fact the republic’s tax burden has 
been cut almost in two since 1921. Estab- 
lishment of the most drastic national 
economy through the budget system has 
helped to pay off about one-fifth of the 
national debt since 1919. It remains at 
more than $21,000,000,000. 

Indications are that after the March 15 
taxes are paid, a large surplus ‘will be 
shown, making the prospects of further 
tax reduction encouraging. It has been 
planned by some of the leaders in the 
senate to seek repeal of the gift tax and 
a further reduction of the inheritance 
taxes. Reduction of surtaxes also was to 
be sought to the levels recommended in 
the Mellon plan last year. Early in the 
session, however, the program was re- 
garded as too extensive to permit of pos- 
sible enactment at this session. 

President Coolidge does not favor the 
calling of an extra session after March 
4 to consider tax reduction unless im- 
perative need is shown. Indications are 
there will be »o extra session, unless 
one is called early in the autumn this 
year to give the new congress a few 
months’ start over the regular session 
in December. Tax reduction next session 
likely would mean retroactive benefits on 
taxes paid this year. 

Of equal importance has been the sub- 
ject of freight rates. The interstate com- 
merce commission has failed to undertake 
a general investigation of freight rates 
during the past year because of the pos- 
sible eftect of such action upon the un- 
settlement of business conditions. The 
commission holds that progress toward 
standardization of rates can be accom- 
plished with more effectiveness through 
individual cases and investigations deal- 
ing with particular rate territories or ad- 
justments. 

It is pointed out that the commission 
now has before it about 1300 formal 
complaints that certain rate situations 
are unreasonable. In many of these 
cases, the complainants are interested pri- 
marily in the relationship of their rates 
to those of their competitors. 

Revision of the short haul rates on 
iron and steel products is to be asked in 
a number of cases. Freight rates have 
become a particularly vital question to the 
industry since recent readjustments in 
methods of. price quotations in the mar- 
kets. It has been stated that under 
former conditions, there was no incentive 
for the Pittsburgh producers of steel to 
depress the Pittsburgh rate, but that there 
was an incentive to hold to a minimum 
the freight rate from producing points 
other than Pittsburgh. 

The viewpoint of the commerce com- 
mission is that a gradual process of re- 
adjustment of rates is much more suited 
to the needs of commerce than are radical 
changes, which would involve more or 
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less disturbance of business conditions. 
Many complaints of discrimination in 
freight rates have arisen through lack 
of standard class and commodity rate 
scales and through the extensive use by 
the railroads of commodity rates de- 
signed to meet the needs of their respec- 
tive lines and shippers with little regard 
to the general adjustment in contiguous 
territories or the effect upon other roads 
and shippers. The commission hopes that 
the process of standardizing class rate 
percentages will aid in developing more 
uniform rates. 

The commerce commission is charged 
with the responsibility of helping to es- 
tablish a return of 534 per cent upon 
“fair value” of the roads. This return 
is not being obtained by the roads despite 
increased economies in operation. 

The railroads claim that the saving to 
the shipping public due to decreased 
freight charges brought about by 
them amounted to $657,000,000 in 1923, 
as compared with the rates in effect 
in 1921. Since 1921, which marked the 
peak in freight rates, there has been a 
saving to the public because of reduced 
freight rates of about $1,373,000,000, the 
American Railway association declares. 
Enactment of the Hoch-Smith resolution 
in congress asking for a general revision 
of the freight rate structure will have 
no effect upon freight rate legislation 
this winter. More extensive revision in 
the rate structure naturally will come, 
however. Industrial shippers are going 
to oppose the movement that thas been 
started for a general revision downward 
of the rates on farm products at the ex- 
pense of the some of the rates on indus- 
trial products. 

The railroads have no fear of unfavor- 
able legislation at this session of con- 
gress. Early in the session it was seen 
that the fate of the Howell-Barkiey bill 
was dubious. Some of the backers of 
this measure had lost zest in promoting 
it. The bill sought to do away with the 
railroad labor board and to lay upon all 
carriers, its officers, agents and employes 
an arbitrary system of four boards, two 
of which would have 14 representatives 
each and two more having six members 
each. The members were to be appointed 
from each group of management and em- 
ployes with nominations of the labor 
group confined in each instance to mem- 
bers of nationally organized labor crafts 
classified in each group. 

A year ago, the soft coal and the immi- 
gration problems were questions of na- 
tional economic interest. The signing 
of the three-year wage and working 
agreement at Jacksonville, Fla., last Feb- 
ruary by the unionized coal miners and 
the operators of the central bituminous 
coal fields, which was engineered by 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
has done much to stabilize this industry. 
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Enactment of the 2 per cent selective im- 
migration law, establishing a basic quota 
limitation of 2 per cent of the nationals 
of foreign birth in the United States in 
1890, but making provision for a change 
in 1927, has gone a long way in regulat- 
ing the American problem of assimilating 
the immigrants that come to the United 
States. 

Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
has recommended the extension of immi- 




















ENATOR WILLIAM EDGAR BO- 

RAH, of Idaho, was first elected 
senator in January, 1907. Prominently 
mentioned for the vice presidency in 1924, 
but turned down the nomination. He 
also became head of the foreign rela- 
tions committee as the result of the death 
of Senator Lodge. He has been a bitter 
anti-League of Nations advocate. The 
foreign relations committee is one of the 
most important committees of the senate. 
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gtation quotas to apply to Canada and 
Mexico as well as the quota countries 
in Europe and elsewhere. There has been 
@ strong increase in the immigration 
from Canada and Latin-American coun- 
tries since the enactment of the 2 
per cent law. As a means of providing 
for the needs of American industry as 
respects labor supply, Secretary Davis has 
recommended to congress a provision for 
the admission of additional farmers and 
skilled or unskilled laborers where needed. 

Secretary Davis also has recommended 
to congress the creation of a division of 
labor safety looking to more uniform- 
ity in state legislation along accident- 
prevention lines and in the gathering and 
compilation of accident statistics. 

The coal problem which threatened to 
become one of national importance and 
which threatened to inject itself even into 
the political campaign has become less 
troublesome. The elimination of high 
cost mines which can operate only at cer- 
tain times is bringing about more concen- 
tration of labor upon a smaller number 
of mines, the increase of days of em- 
ployment throughout the year and thus 
a larger annual return. Secretary Hoover 
recently pointed out that the past year 
















COLEMAN DU PONT, native of 

Louisville, Ky., 61 years old, has 
engaged extensively in coal and iron 
mining in Kentucky and in the construc- 
tion and management of street railways 
for the past 20 years. 

Thomas David Schall (upper photo) 
represented the tenth Minnesota district 
in the house 10 years. He defeated Mag- 
nus Johnson, Farmer-Laborite for the 
senate. At the age of 30 he lost. his 
sight from electric shock. 
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shows a saving in coal costs as com- 
pared with 1920 of about $1,000,00U,000 
to consumers, which must be reflected 
in decreased costs in many lines. ‘lhe 
soft coal market, however, is said to be 
gaining greater production and trade in 
the nonunion fields of Kentucky and 
West Virginia than in the strongly un- 
icnized central competitive field. 

Business in the past year has felt 
little governmental interference. The 
cease-and-desist order issued by the fed- 
eral trade commission on July 21 against 
the United States Steel Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries ordering the elimination of. Pitts- 
burgh plus in market quotatioris on steel 
was an outstanding action. This case 
cost the government nearly $89,000,000 to 
p1 osecute. 

Testimony is being resumed by the 
federal trade commission in fhe attack 
on the Bethlehem-Lackawanna steel mer- 
ger, in which the charge is made that 
the acquisition by the Bethlehem company 
of the Lackawanna Steel Co. properties 
in October, 1922, tended to lessen poten- 
tial and actual competition. This case 
is expected to drag out many months. 

The United States shipping board and 
many in congress still are going ahead on 
the shipping problem with 
the obscure hope that some- 
how the country may emerge 
from the present shipping 
tangle under prolonged gov- 
ernment operation of the 
merchant marine. Govern- 
ment oneration represents a 
loss of the taxpayers of 
about $40,000,000 yearly. 


More and more _ sentiment 
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has been growing in favor of the dis- 
appearance of the shipping board as a 
fleet operator, and it is argued that the 
board can accomplish its greatest service 
for American shipping by working for 
private ownership now. The President 
in his message urged a reorganization 
of the board. 

The certification of vessels under sec- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act by the 
shipping board during the year, which 
would have established preferential rates 
on commodities shipped for export and 
import in American bottoms, was fought 
vigorously by exporters.. Action under 
section 28 undoubtedly will be suspended 
for some time. 

Bills proposing reorganization of the 
129 departments, bureaus and divisions of 
the government under which it was 
planned to regroup all these government 
activities, have been reported from the 
special joint congressional commission. 
Congress likely will complete action on 
these measures soon. This program, it 
is estimated, will effect a saving of $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 yearly. 

While considerable tariff discussion is 
bobbing up in this session of congress 
no action on revisions or as to the open- 
ing up of the tariff question can develop 
in this session. It would be clearly im- 
possible for any agitation to carry out 
revision plans now. It is doubtful also 
whether much can be done in the next 
session. 

Achievements of the simplified prac- 
tice division of the department of com- 
merce in the widespread campaign inau- 
gurated by Secretary Hoover for the 

(Concluded on Page 117) 
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River blast furnace plant of the McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, in action 
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New Faith a Dull Year 


1925 Opening with Bright Promise After Restrained Activity of 1924—Elimination of 


Pittsburgh Plus Raises Interesting Changes and Possibilities—Railroads 
and Building Work Main Market Factors—Production Falls Off 


BY C. J. STARK 
Editor, Iron Trade Review 


RIGHTENING prospects, bringing renewed 
B hope and confidence, again have left a fa- 

vorable ending to what may .be considered a 
sluggish if not a downright unsatisfactory year for 
the iron and steel industry. Similar circumstances 
modified only as to degree, have ushered in the 
market of the new year on three consecutive occa- 
sions. One of these years, 1923, developed into a 
successful period for the industry, both in produc- 
tion and profits. This showing, however, 1924 was 
not able to duplicate. How far the record-breaking 
production of 1923 put a check upon industrial op- 
erations of the past year, may not be appraised. 
That it had some effect admits of no doubt. The 
behavior of the pig iron market clearly illustrated 
this fact. Then there is the common version of the 
presidential year as a business factor to be given 
such weight as may be warranted. 

Summarized comparatively, none of the past 
three years has been inaugurated under such con- 
ditions of common faith and optimism as 1925. If 
it is too much to call the outlook brilliant, at least 
it may be termed the most wholesome and encour- 
aging since the war. 

Records established 1924 as about a 60 per cent 
year whereas 1923 was fully 15 to 20 per cent bet- 
ter. The chart of the past year shows fluctuations 


paralleling those of its predecessor. Readjustrvent 
of production, however, was accomplished n‘!’ 
more speedily. After demand slipped in March: 
required only four months to bring output to a 
point where recovery followed. In 1923 the cycle 
from reaction to revival spanned a period of seven 
months. 

The year 1924 long will be known in market his- 
tory as the time of the passing of Pittsburgh as 
the dominant basing point for steel prices. No 
more sweeping revision of established commercial 
practice has fallen within the experience of the 
present generation of buyers and sellers of steel 
than that precipitated through the acceptance Sept. 
21 by the Steel corporation of the cease-and-desist 
order of the federal trade commission. That the 
numerous readjustments necessitated by the new 
order will have a pronounced effect upon future 
market and distributive conditions, is certain. Just 
what form these will take, will not be known fin- 
ally until the industry has passed through at least 
one market depression and a period of vigorous 
competition. The net result so far observed has 
been to give buyers in favored locations lower 
prices by $2 to $3 per ton due to new basing points 
being established in sheets, tubular products, wire 
products, tin plate, strip and certain other lines. 


Market Volume Fails To Reach Expectations 


AILROADS and the building industry furnished 
the backbone of the demand for steel in 1924. 
Probably orders for 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons of 
rolled material could be attributed to these sources. 
The railroads were the outstanding customer of 
the mills. They bought steadily if not consistent- 
ly. They placed approximately 135,000 cars or 
more than 30,000 greater than 1923. About one- 
half of this total was placed during the first three 
months. In March over 41,000 cars were placed. 
While car orders showed a healthy gain, motive 
power additions did not keep pace. Locomotive 
orders in the year are estimated at about 1100 
compared with 2000 in 1923. 

Rails made only a fair showing both in produc- 
tion and new orders. Virtually, all orders were 
cleaned up by July 1. Buying for 1925 began in 
earnest in August and kept up to the year-end. 
The mills start the year with well over 1,000,000 





tons on their books and buying going on vigorously. 

Building steel requirements kept up their high 
gait of the previous year and scored a new record 
with awards aggregating in excess of 2,000,000 tons. 
The strength of the situation lay in the well-sus-’ 
tained volume of contracting from month to month. 
The railroads were liberal buyers of bridge work, 
placing single lots up to 25,000 tons. 

The automotive industry did not require as much 
tonnage as in the previous year and followed a con- 
servative policy especially during the second half. 
The agricultural implement business in 1924 worked 
further out of its prolonged depression and with 
the marked improvement in the condition of the 
farming industry, now faces the best prospects in 
several years. 

Three market movements of major character 
fell within the year. Under the force of expanding 
demand, production and prices rose in January, 
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February and March. The four months of rapid 
decline that followed were succeeded by a mod- 
erate recovery in September, October and Novem- 
ber. This blossomed out into a genuine buying 
movement in November after the national elec- 
tion had taken place. At this stage heavy pur- 
chases of both pig iron and steel were made up to 
March and April. As the year closed, the evidences 
that consumption was experiencing a healthy in- 
crease were more numerous and trustworthy. 
interesting phase of this active buying of 
in November was the reduced amount of fu- 
ture contracting on an optional basis which in 
the past had made the market position of the 
industry so problematical and insecure. Through- 
out the year buyers had manifested an unwilling- 
ness or indifference toward obligating themselves 
very far into the future. They counted on the 
large productive capacity and the speedy deliver- 
ies assured by efficient railroad transportation. 
When they returned to the market in November 
they found the mills less disposed to place con- 
tracts. As a result, in large part, actual orders 
were placed or definite delivery dates specified. 
Prices in all lines ended the year on a con- 
siderably lower plane than they began it and gen- 
erally showed a downward trend. The two ex- 
tremes, high and low, respectively, were March 
and October. The spread between these two 
points was $3 to $5 per ton in pig iron and $5 to 
$12 per ton in finished steel. This was exactly 
the reverse from the preceding year, when finished 
steel held throughout the year while pig iron was 
dropping $8 to $10 per ton. Compared with Jan. 
1, 1924, mill material at the start of the new year 
is $3 per ton lower in steel bars; $12 lower in steel 
plates ; $10 lower in structural shapes; $5 lower in 
black and blue annealed sheets; $7 lower in gal- 
vanized sheets; $3 lower in plain wire and wire 
nails; $17 lower in cold-rolled strip; $12 lower in 
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hot-rolled strip; $10 lower in hoops; and $8 lower 
in bands. Tin plate has remained unchanged. 

The pig iron market had a bad year. While 
the downward swing of prices which marked most 
of 1924 was not as deép as in the preceding 12 
months, it carried an already depressed market $2 
to $3 lower before a revival came in October. The 
general average of pig iron prices in 1924 was the 
lowest since the war period or since 1915. One 
great burdening factor that kept the iron market 
in the eclipse was the great total of unshipped iron 
on furnace yards. More than 1,000,000 tons of 
iron for sale, an extraordinary amount, was on hand 
Jan. 1. This accumulation took place largely dur- 
ing 1923 when production was continued at a high 
record clip long after conditions warranted it. By 
June this total had increased further to approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 tons, the largest figure known 
since comprehensive statistics were compiled in re- 
cent years. Severe curtailment of output and in- 
creasing shipments have brought this down to 
less than 1,000,000 tons in December. The heavy 
buying movement in late October and November 
accounting for more than 1,250,000 tons put melters 
well under cover to April 1. Some companies re- 
ported sales the most vigorous since 1920. This 
lifted prices $2 to $3 per ton. 

Iron TRADE REVIEW weekly composite of 14 
leading iron and steel products clearly traced the 
price curve of the general market during the year. 
The index rose during the first two months, averag- 
ing $43.26 in January and $43.49 in February, the 
peak. Nine months of decline then followed. 
March showed an average of $43.24; April of 
$42.33; May of $41.38; June of $40.61; July of 
$39.78; August of $39.33; September of $39.05; Oc- 
tober of $38.65 and November of $39.00. This 
slump was broken by the first advance in November. 
Five weeks rise had brought the composite to $39.94 
by mid-December. 


Production Has Swiftest Shrinkage in History 


N PRODUCTION, 1924 was not important. 

With two exceptions, the great depression pe- 
riod of 1921 and the year that followed, it showed 
the lowest total in both pig iron and steel ingots 
since 1915. Starting the year on an upward wave, 
output reached its crest in March. It then abrupt- 
ly receded and by July had touched a point where 
recovery again was in order. The decline from 
March to July was exceedingly precipitate. In 
pig iron it amounted to over 57 per cent and in 
steel ingots to about 55 per cent. Only 145 blast 
furnaces were running in July as against 269 in 
March. 

It is doubtful whether the American iron 
steel industry ever has witnessed so swift a re- 


and 


action, from start to finish, as in this period. The 
sheer fall of production and the rapidity with 
which the cycle was traversed, undoubtedly was a 
material factor in making an early revival possible. 
From July forward a steady advance developed 
which is still in motion. By November pig iron was 
back to 75 per cent of the March figure with 204 
furnaces in blast and steel ingots had been re- 
stored to 77.5 per cent. 

Pig iron production in 1924, both coke and an- 
thracite, is estimated at approximately 31,100,000 
tons, a loss of over 9,000,000 tons or about 22 per 
cent from 1923. Probably 37,750,000 tons of steel 
ingots and castings was made in the year, which 
is more than 7,000,000 tons or 16 per cent below 1924. 




















PIG IRON 


Bessemer 

Basic 

Foundry No. 2 

Malleable 

Gray Forge 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 10 per cent 


SEMIFINISHED 


Billets, Bessemer 

Billets, Open Hearth 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer 
Sheet Bars, Open Hearth 
Wire Rods 


COKE 


Furnace, Spot 
Foundry, Spot 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Structural Shapes 

Plates, base 

Steel Bars, base 

Cold Finished Steel Bars 
Strip, Hot Rolled, base 
Strip, Cold Rolled, base 
Steel Pipe, T to 3-inch, discount 
Standard Spikes, base 
Wire Nails, base 

Plain Wire, base 

Hoops, base 

Bands, base 

Structural Rivets, base 
No. 28 Black Sheets 

No. 10 Blue Annealed 
No. 28 Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plate, base box 


OLD MATERIAL 


Heavy Melting Steel 
Low Phosphorus 
No. 1 Cast 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Chicago 


PIG IRON 


Lake Superior Charcoal 
Northern No. 2 Foundry 
Southern No. 2 Foundry. 
Malleable Vike v 6a% 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Bar Iron, base... 

Rail steel bars, base 

Steel bars, base 

Structural shapes, base 
Plates, base se 
Sheets No. 28 black base... 


OLD MATERIAL 


Heavy melting steel 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
Rails for rolling 

Car wheels. . 

No. 1 cast 


Average Monthly Prices 


PIG IRON 


Basic, Eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia 
No. 2X Virginia, furnace 


*Standard Low Phosphorus, Phila. 
Standara Gray Forge, Eastern Pa... 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Tank Plates base, Philadelphia 
Structural Shapes, base, Phila 
Steel Bars, Base Philadelphia 
Bar Iron, common base, Phila 


Sheets No. 10 Blue Annld., Phila. 
Billets, Open Hearth, Philadelphia 


OLD MATERIAL 

No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel... 
No. 1 Railroad W rought 

No. 1 Cupola Cast 
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Domestic Iron and Steel Prices in 1924 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 
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Pig Iron Had Troubles in 1924 


Low Records in Production and Prices Compared with Preceding Period—Middle 
of Year Brought Slump but Later Months Overcame Some Losses— 
Furnace Stocks Heavy—Much Foreign Iron Sold 


ITH production peaks in the 
W vresio year never before 
reached in pig iron, producers 
considered it more or less meritable 
that 1924 should develop compara- 
tively low points in output and prices. 
Heavy stocks of iron for sale accumu- 
lated largely in the previous year were 
an important factor in the market’s 
behavior. At one time in 1924 these ex- 
ceeded 1,250,000 tons. The first three 
months starting off under the impetus 
of the heavy buying and consuming 
rates of the closing days of 1923, hopes 
were early expressed for year’s output 
exceeding that of 1923. The total for 
1924, approximately 31,100,000 tons, com- 
pares with 40,361,146 tons for 1923. 
January and February were good 


selling months in all sections. In 
March, interest commenced to dwindle 


rapidly and the second quarter was 
devoid of interesting features. In 
August and September the market 


commenced to show signs of life, prices 
were advanced 50 cents to $1 per ton. 
Sustained demand was lacking and 
prices soon settled back. Not until 
after the presidential election did real 
buying materialize, commensurate with 
that of November, 1923. During that 
month, in 1924, between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 tons were sold largely for 
first quarter of 1925 and in some cases 
furnaces obligated their entire first 
quarter make. Accordingly in Novem- 
ber and December prices grew some- 
what stronger and while they did not 
reach the high levels of the year, name- 
ly those of March, they did rebound 
to the plane prevailing in January. No. 
2 foundry iron and malleable started 
in January at $22 valley, increased by 
March to $23.50 but on a gradually 
declining scale reached or slightly 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 


No. 2 foundry, valley $23.50 $19.00 
Basic, valley 22.00 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chi- 

cago 


24.50 19.50 











shaded $19 by September. After a 
slight upturn the market went down 
again only to rebound the latter part 


of the year, to $20 to $22, valley. 
Early in December at least one in- 
terest obtained that maximum level 


in the spot market for the first quar- 
ter of 1925. The trend of steelmak- 
ing prices during the year is graph- 
ically shown by the accompanying 
table of comparative averages by 
months for 1923 and 1924, as compiled 


by W. P. Snyder & Co. 
1924 1923 

Bess. Basic Bess. Basic 
Ried DFS 54% $23.00 $22.00 $27.50 $25.583 
Sere 23.50 22.00 28.02 26.38 
a eee 23.375 22.00 30.26 30.02 
April 22.80 21.50 31.00 31.00 
ST er eee 22.125 20.32 30.10 28.056 
OO Sa 21.143 19.733 28.50 26.75 
PUN ay sess wars 20.144 19.00 26.70 24.75 
PERE awe 20.00 19.00 26.50 25.00 
eS ee 20.00 19.00 26.50 24.50 
2 a ere 20.00 18.50 25.20 23.25 
Oe. Scawewes? 20.32 19.68 23.032 20.81 
oe *21.25 *20.25 22.775 20.857 
Average ...... *21.47 *20.25 27.17 25.56 


*Estimated. 


the low point came 
in July when No. 2X foundry iron 
was sold at $23, delivered; Buffalo 
iron was sold at $22.66 delivered, or 
$17.75 furnace. Buffalo iron was back 
to $22 furnace in December. In New 
York territory, eastern furnaces which 
early in the year had quoted foundry 
iron at $22 to $22.50 on the base grade 
at their plants, reached $19.50 or less 
by September and October, but ad- 
vances in November took them back 


In New England 


Coke Output Cut in Half 


ESTRICTED consumption of 
R standard beehive coke by blast 


furnaces in 1924 is illustrated 
by comparative production figures for 
the Connellsville region. Estimating 


the final few weeks, 1924 production 
will not exceed 6,400,000 tons, or less 
than half the 1923 output, 13,103,350 
tons. The low point was the week 
of Aug. 9, with 46,320 tons, while the 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 
Furnace, Connellsville $4.25 $2.85 
Foundry, Connellsville 5.00 3.85 











largest week in 1924 was that ending 
March 15, with 249,250 tons. This 
compares with the high point of 1923 
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to the basis of the early part of the 


year. Chicago sellers started out with 
$23.50, reached $24.50 in February, 
but by June had receded to $19.50 


to $20. The November reaction took 
their prices to $21.50 to $22 and the 
year finished with the market tending 
higher. 

Often during the year 
furnaces, as in 1923, established market 
levels which were below producing 
costs for the merchant blast furnace 
operator. Steelmakers could not sell 
enough finished steel to consume even 
their curtailed pig iron output and 
became even greater factors in pig 
iron sales effort than in former years. 


steelworks 


To some degree also, domestic pro- 
ducers’ efforts were hampered by the 
sale of imported iron below domestic 


prices. Imports of iron in the year 
totaled about 200,000 tons. In Bos- 
ton about 15,000 tons of continental 


iron arrived in the year, as compared 
with 76,000 tons in 1923; receipts of 
Indian iron totaled about 1000 tons 
monthly from April to the end of 
the year. In New York foreign iron 
competed sharply with the domestic 
product. Occasional lots of French 
and German iron were sold in Phila- 
delphia. Indian iron receipts there in- 
creased greatly while sales of English 
low phosphorus iron were large and 
when Holland’s new blast furnace be- 
came active its sales in the East and 
along the Pacific Coast were consid- 
erable. 

As usual, sanitary ware, cast iron 
pipe and radiator manufacturers were 
large purchasers of foundry iron. These 
frequently bought 10,000 to 25,000 
tons or more. Purchases of _ steel- 
making iron by steelmakers were rela- 
tively light in the year. 


Midyear Production Low— 
By-Product Gains 


when 306,720 tons were made during 
the week ended June 23. Even with 
comparatively low total output for 
1924, much of it was purchased by 
customers other than blast furnaces. 
During second and third quarters large 
quantities of medium sulphur and 
standard went to smelters and refin- 
eries and at various times, gas com- 
panies bought Connellsville coke in 
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lieu of anthracite coal. To a certain 
extent, however, these tonnages were 
offset by purchases of by-product coke 
by a number of blast furnaces, al- 
though on the other hand a number of 
steel companies ordinarily using their 
own by-product fuel found it neces- 
sary to purchase beehive in appreciable 
tonnages for filling in purposes, in 
January and again in the closing 
months of the year. 


While at one period in mid-year spot 
prices reached heights somewhat above 
contract levels because of the way 
production was kept in check to equal 
commitments, toward the end of the 
year contract prices assumed their 
more or less normal position above 
spot prices. This was due to the in- 
creasing brightness of the outlook for 
1925 with cokemakers demanding more 
money. ‘Contracts for first quarter 
1925 were written in November at 
$3.25 to $3.50, and in December at 
$3.50 to $3.75, finally reaching $4, 
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whereas the spot market in November 
was quoted at $3 to $3.15 and in the 
final month at or slightly above $3.25. 


The year started with $4.25 the pre- 
vailing figure on furnace coke and 
some second quarter contracts were 
written at $4.50. In May and June 
these were revised to harmonize more 
with the going market levels, these 
revisions being made possible by a 20 
per cent wage reduction in mine and 
oven labor rates. Contracts taken late 
in the year for early 1925 delivery 
all carried a wage clause permitting 
an increase in the cost of coke of 
60 cents to $1 if the coke producers 
find it mecessary to advance wages 
during first quarter. Medium sulphur 
coke in January brought $3.50 to $3.65 
but in September it had fallen to $2.50 
to $2.75. In June, however, it was 
on a par with standard at around $3 
to $3.15. 

Foundry coke early in the year was 
quoted at $5 to $5.75 and while in 


Warehouse Business Dull 


ws 


oe T BEST, warehouse business in iron 
A « steel in 1924 was only fair. 
Barring an occasional upturn, the 
price trend was down over the entire year 
and a natural concomitant of this con- 
dition was hesitant and meager buying. 
In a general way, the first quarter 
was the best for the warehouse interests. 
The second and third quarters plotted 
the bottom of the curve, with late August 
and early September the low. In some 
sections, October was the best month of 
the year. October through the middle of 
‘December saw business on the plateau it 
attained when business began discounting 


the favorable action. The customary pre- 
inventory falling-off closed the year. 

To an extent the warehouses gained 
from the decrease in mill business through 
the second and third quarters but not 
sufficiently to offset the loss in their 
normal trade. Some consumers of iron 
and steel were willing to pay the ad- 
ditional charge for warehousing in order 
to keep their stocks at a minimum. 

European steel, chiefly bars and shapes, 
figured in warehouse business along the 
Atlantic coast. This steel was a factor 
throughout the year at Philadelphia and 
helped to unsettle the market. An advant- 


Semifinished in Excess 


NSTEAD of the periodical shortages 

of semifinished materials which were 

encountered in 1923 by various con- 
version mills because producers needed 
their own steel for finishing operations, 
excesses were the general rule. Sheet 
bars, billets, slabs, skelp, etc., all were 
available beyond requirements throughout 
1924. Early in the year makers found 
it necessary to curtail sales of semifinished 
to give their own wire products depart- 
ments more material. This worked a 
hardship upon nonintegrated wire rod 
users. Only once or twice did Steel 
corporation units, which made such spec- 
tacular sheet bar purchases in the open 
market in 1923, find it necessary to act 
similarly in 1924 as supply was ample. 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 
Seer $42.50 $37.00 
Rerolling billets 40.00 35.50 
Sea 57.00 45.00 
ES chaen sans & ooo 2.50c 2.00c 











Buying in general tapered off after 
first quarter. In the Boston area it is 
estimated that semifinished sales equalled 
75 per cent of 1923 and this is fairly 
representative of other sections. Billet 
buying in New England was somewhat 
interfered with by the importation of sev- 
eral thousand tons. In New York, how- 
ever, imports were almost negligible. 
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September the low point was reached 
with $3.85, the market in October 
and November was quoted at $4 to 
$4.50 and December started with $4.25 
to $4.75 and with a $5 minimum on 
1925 contracts. Premium brands com- 
manded a price of 50 cents to $1 per 
ton above ordinary standard selected 
72-hour foundry fuel all year. 

In the East the use of by-product 
foundry coke is growing and while 
Connellsville oven operators were cur- 
tailing, the northern New Jersey pro- 
ducer maintained practically full op- 
eration. Its January price of $10.91 
delivered declined for the second quar- 
ter and the remainder of the year to 
$10.41. In New England the January 
price was $12.50, declining in July 
to $11.50. In Chicago, however, 
greater declines were noted and while 
the year started at $12.50, July 1 found 
the price declined to $10.75, that month 
being the low point in the year’s de- 
mand. 


Imported Steel Hurts 
Eastern Sellers 


age was lower cost but among the dis- 
advantages were bending in transit and 
laxness in rolling to specified dimensions. 

Naturally the warehouses met the reces- 
sions in mill prices of iron and steel, but 
with the customary financial disadvantage 
in following down. Warehouse prices at 
Philadelphia suffered irregularities because 
of the pronounced weakness at times in 
mill prices on plates and shapes. At 
Chicago competition for sheet, wire and 
nail business reduced the accepted ware- 
house differential. Some foreign steel 
was sold at Boston for $6 to $8 a ton 
under the price for Pittsburgh iron. 


Usual Shortages Not Met 
by Users 


Domestic purchases of sheet bars and 
other forms for first quarter from regular 
sources of supply were heavy late in 
December, 1923, and early in January, 
1924. Specifications were liberal for a 
time but became more restricted as con- 
sumption decreased from April onward, 
particularly on sheet bars when sheet 
mill operations slumped decidedly in May. 
This became so marked that practically 
the only way second quarter specifications 
could be obtained was by offering price 
concessions, adjustments on extras, etc. 
Even this was not markedly successful 
and the total carryover from second to 
third quarter was large in all territories. 
Contracting effort for third quarter was 
therefore somewhat minimized. In Sep- 
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tember considerable fourth quarter con- 
tracting took place in a quiet way and 
again in November and December when 
first quarter 1925 contracts were accepted. 
In some cases tonnages were placed pur- 
posely high in anticipation of better con- 
sumption next year. 

Price trends were downward. Sheet 
bars starting the year at $42.50, held 
at that figure until April ‘when $41 was 
introduced. From then on the decline 
was steady until $37 and $37.50 was 
reached for fourth quarter and for first 
quarter of 1925. For 4 x 4-inch reroll- 
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ing billets, $40 was the prevailing figure 
at the year’s start with $2.50 differen- 
tials for small billets. By the end, the 
quotation had reached $35.50 by steady 
declines, that figure coming out in Octo- 
ber and November. At times the size 
differential declined to $1.50 and often 
was wiped out entirely. The $5 differen- 
tial for forging billets was insisted upon 
all year. 

Wire rods at $51 in January, had 
declined to $45 by late September but 
rebounded to $46 in November and late 
in that month a $2 advance was inaugu- 


Pipe Demand Held Steady 


relatively small tonnages, but 

without price fluctuations, char- 
acterized the standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe market- throughout 1924, 
with basing discounts of April 19, 
1923, applying, namely 62 off on black 
and 50% off on galvanized. In May 
certain distributors began to bear down 
somewhat on the market expecting that 
pipe would reflect the weakness gen- 
erally true of other steel products. 
These endeavored to dispose of their 
stocks, in many cases involving large 
tonnages, often at or below cost. Mill 
levels held, however, and they soon 
found they could make replacements 
only at quoted discounts plus their 
regular preferential. 

When the Pittsburgh plus method 
of quoting prices was abolished late 
in September, a Lorain base identical 
with Pittsburgh (62 off) was estab- 
lished; one at Indiana Harbor and 
Evanston, Ill, $2 per ton higher (60 
off) was inaugurated, as was one at 
Chicago, $5 per ton higher (59% off). 
For the same reason the zone system 
of quotations on oil country goods, 
line pipe, etc., was abolished and mak- 
ers quoted delivered prices from Pitts- 
burgh, Lorain and Chicago mills. In 
connection with oil country goods, 
some concessions were made during 
one or two summer months of low 
demand, but generally speaking this 
market held well through the year, 
pipe and tin plate being about the 
only items in finished steel of which 
that ¢an be said. 

Sustained buying rates among job- 
bers made possible by huge demands 
upon them by large building pro- 
grams enabled pipe producers to main- 
tain operating schedules which usually 
were from 10 to 25 per cent higher 
than other steel finishing departments 
and which early in the year reached 
practically 100 per cent. Toward mid- 
year these were curtailed somewhat 


GS ‘rate demand, though often in 


because of heat and other reasons but 
quickly recovered. When _ standard 
full weight pipe demand fell off some- 
what, compensation came from an in- 
creased buying rate in line pipe, nu- 
merous installations requiring 5000 to 
50,000 tons, with larger ones occa- 
sionally being taken. These gave the 
mills backlogs, but they were quickly 
dissipated through heavy shipments. 
During last half such buying lacked. 
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rated, $48 being asked for first quarter 
1925. Skelp activity was largely restrict- 
ed to negotiations between producers and 
their own private customers and seldom 
resulted in open market inquiry. Price 
largely was governed by what was ob- 
tainable in the plate market where some 
low figures were brought to light. Early 
in the year 2.35¢ to 2.50c was quoted 
and these descended to 1.90c to 2.00c, 
which was the quotable market in third 
and fourth quarters. The year ended 
with strong efforts being made to obtain 
2.00c or higher. 


Change in Quotation 
Base Disturbs 


Wrought iron pipemakers, busy in 
the early part of the year, experienced 
periods of dullness in the second and 
third quarters but as in other lines 
found considerable impetus following 
the November election. 

Sales of boiler tubes and other tub- 
ing were spasmodic and usually could 
be arranged only through concessions 
under officially quoted prices, some deep 
cuts being made. 








Changes in Discounts on Steel Pipe 


Jobbers, Carloads, Base, Pittsburgh 


Date 
Jan 1, 1910 to Oct 3 ee ree 
Oct 1, 1910 to. Oct BoC EUS Cs xiao duce’: 
Oct 2, 1911 to Dec SS . Seer 
Dec. a ge SS Se: ee 
Dec. 15, 1911 to Jan ES) (aS en 
Jan. Agios BS Tass ae, | Sie ian 
July Ae ree Se a. re 
yaly 24, 1932 to. Gept: 10, 1917.......<... 
Sept. 10, 1912 to Jan ER | Sa ae 
Jan BE, Tyas 46 pen Le 1983... ok. cca ce 
Aged 127 3803 te. May 27, 1913.6... ceacces os 
aay. \2te sens to Mos. § 1993......6.... 
Aug G te eae 
Oct 27, 1913 to Feb RA a 
Feb 191 to April ZO, 1914... 6. 0c 
April 20, 1914 to Nov. 2, 1914........... 
Nov see) Se) he; |. en 
Feb Bi, 3985 to Blas 4; 1988s o 55 0350 cc 
May Ae a eee Se 
June AR 
joae Ti, I9tS to Awe. ES, PERS. i ccc cans 
Aug. 15, 1915 to Nov eS. Sees | 
Nov. 1, 1915 to Jan | Peres 
Jan *, F946 00 Tame. BO WEG vice cicecci 
pe ee ee ee | ie 
Feb. pe Se ae, ” 
Feb. 29, 1916 to. Mar. 25, 1916. .........: 
Paar. 15,1916 to Mat: 39, 1976.... 2.6.00 
Mar. 29, 1916 to April 21, 1916........... 
Aor Zi; 896 Ge Tey 26, BSNS. i. ce ccece 
Saly 6, 3906 Co Bet. 7, FSI, sok ckcvces 
Sepe.: (1 7,. 8936 to:Nowe 3, 29166. cei dis 
Nov. ee oe oe |S | 
Nov. 15, 1916 to Dec. ‘ee ee 
Dec. 4, 1936. to. Dee. 50. 1916... .accczes 
Dee. 30; T9ne te Pee. Tal BSI. csc cvccee 
ee Se oa ee a 
Mar. mts Ui. me) ke Sa sine 
Morn <2, 3907 20 NOW. GRIEF ccc ccccaes 
Nov. 6, 1917 to Jan RG eg eee 
Jan. a ee? Ae ee 
*Mar. 21, 1919 to April 13, 1921........... 
pny Mae © os ER Cs ae | 2 
July y Se | BOE eee 
Bene... $6, Foe 00 Lee. 35, WEE as. cekscee 
a ee es > ae. Cee 
Aus. - UF. T9ee th Ob: 39, B82... os ince s 
Oct. - BR ee Be Pe 15, TORS. ee kc c 


jf ee * Be ee. ee 
SApsih Ge, Thee 6 GHB 5 ee teas ve xe ndvas ys 1 to 3 

*Level adopted by independent companies Dec. 31, 1920. 

tSince Sept. 21, 1924, Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, jobbers’ carloads, Evanston 
Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., take differential 2 points less discount or $4 per ton higher net. 
Chicago takes differential 2}4 points less than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton higher net. 


Sizes Butt Weld 
ae Basing Discount 
inches Black Galv. 
i~ ews 78 68 
Pe ys i 80 70 
ios eae 81 74 
ae 83 76 
a 83 76 
saa ae 82 75 
«viet aoe 82 75 
nat pa 81 74 
eal to 80 72 
oes Rad 79% 71% 
re. 71 
ee to 3 79 70% 
{ to 71% 
tt te § 80 7114 
oe<. eee 79% 71 
| See 80 71% 
cae ee 82 72% 
res ee 80 69% 
ion SERS 79 68% 
“wy ade o 63 %4 
Tree 6 J 
sce SES 79 6340 
... %to3 78 6314 
oa +S Bp oe 62% 
4 to 3 60} 
% to 3 75 5944 
% to 3 74 57% 
8% to 3 73 5514 
eee 3% to 3 72 53% 
34 to 3 70 50% 
34 to 3 70 55% 
“4 ot 69 553 
sae eee 69 55} 
ie 68 3482 
soe tO 66 52% 
+o 24 -? rt 56% 
tés 4 to 481 
oye ee 60 tes 
ee, 55 41% 
ne. *4 to ; a 37% 
ee t 4 1 
ee $4 S 3 57% tt ‘ 
ee 1 to 3 62% 50 
ieee it 641% 52 
ae 1 to 3 68% 56 
ns 1 to 3 71 58% 
ess 1 to 3 68 56% 
Fee 1 to 3 66 54% 
nas 1 to 3 64 52% 
ae 62 50% 




















Scrap Market Again Points Way 


First Reflects Impulse Toward Higher Basis and Precedes Other Commodities in 


March to Better Things—Advances Made in Methods of Handling and 
Preparing Product—Some Marketing Changes 


RON and steel scrap rode out 

1924 on a crest of high prices and 

improved consumer buying. Sens- 
ing the favorable election, practically 
ali dealers became pronouncedly bullish 
in the last week of October and in 
the last two months of the year the 
market generally regained most of the 
price ground lost in the second and 
third quarters. The year closed with 
consumers’ stocks uniformly low, con- 
symers’ order books the heaviest of the 
year, and consumers gradually getting 
into a scrap-buying stride. 

In a general way, scrap prices ad- 
vanced from January to February, and 
from this peak declined until June. 
Through July, August and September 
there was a gradual gathering of 
strength which culminated in the de- 
cided advance late in October. Ship- 
ments of scrap about paralleled this 
movement in The cast grades 
were rather weak throughout the year. 
The inflow of railroad specialties was 
greater. While the great majority of 
scrap users remained aloof from the 
market during the summer months, 
some of the better-entrenched con- 
sumers steadily accumulated stockpiles 
at buyers’ prices. 

The proportion 
eastern Pennsylvania 


By-Prod ucts 
HILE the coal by-products 

W sissic suffered some reverses, 
In 


1924 averaged fairly well. 
first and last quarters business was 
active, and while during the middle 
months demand slowed down, the de- 
pression in the steel industry checked 
production, with a result there was 
no large accumulation of supplies and 
prices in the main were held steady. 


price. 


in 
in- 


of scrap used 


steel plants 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 
Heavy melting, Pitts- 











NL Sy sn aa'k xes ie $15.40 $21.60 
Heavy melting, Chi- 

ES ee 13.55 18.00 
Heavy melting east- 

te NRG acts dai Wro*s 14.20 18.95 
creased in 1924. Considerable ship 
scrap, as the aftermath of reduced 
naval armament, came into this mar- 


ket. Eastern Pennsylvania prices con- 
tinued to work toward a level rela- 
tively higher than the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Eastern blast furnaces consumed 
more borings and turnings, cut skeleton 
and other kinds of light scrap. The 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s penalty system 
of buying scrap, eliminating rejections, 
continued to make it the preferred 
buyer in the .East. 

The scrap markets in Youngstown, 
Canton and, adjacent territory fre- 
quently made prices for Pittsburgh. 
In October, heavy melting steel at 
$19.50 to $20 at Pittsburgh was $1 


higher than pig iron. Railroad lettings, 
chiefly the Pennsylvania’s monthly list 
of 25,000 to 40,000 tons, were quickly 
bid in by dealers, usually to apply 


on short orders, and_ bids high. 


Fared Well 


The Year’s Range 


were 





High Low 
EB oe $0.25 $0.22 
Eee arene 0.25 0.23 
Sulphate ammonia... 2.725 2.35 











larly noticeable in light oil distillates, 
the leading sellers holding their quo- 


In the latter months of the year 
dealers at Chicago paid the railroads 
50 to 75 cents a ton more than con- 
sumers were paying. Barring the IIli- 
nois Steel Co., which had accumu- 
lated considerable melting steel in the 
summer, stocks of Chicago consumers 
in November and December were ab- 
normally low at a time when order 
books were rapidly filling. New Eng- 


land trading in heavy melting steel 
was about 70 per cent of, the 1923 
total. A feature of the year was the 


conclusion of arrangements whereby 
the McKinney Steel Co., at Cleveland, 


began taking over all of the New 
York Central railroad’s scrap, resell- 
ing what it could not utilize. This 


plan stood the test of a complaint by 
scrap dealers to the interstate commerce 
commission. 

The tendency of the iron and steel 
scrap business to assume the propor- 
tions of a manufacturing industry was 


more pronounced last year. Many 
yards in the eastern Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and Youngstown 


districts were improved and their fa- 
cilities now are the most advanced 
in scrap history. One Chicago scrap 
yard began putting out a specially-good 
grade of cast which commands $1 or 
more over ordinary No. 1 cast. 


Steel Depression Cut Out- 
put, Saving Glut 


the entire year by careful output control. 

A notable exception was sulphate 
of ammonia. When production began 
to slump, prices dropped also. Sea- 
sonal contracting in sulphate of am- 
monia by the fertilizer industry, which 


usually takes place late in May or 
early in June, did not develop until 
August. This delay, with the accom- 


panying uncertainty as to what the 





This stability in prices was particu- tations unchanged throughout virtually buying would amount to, in conjunc- 
Coal Tar Products Market in 1924 
Producers prices, f. 0. b. works 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Benzol... $0.22) $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.245 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 
Toluoi 0.235 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 (0.26 ‘0.26 °0.26 0.26 
Solvent Naphtha Ta. ee. Cae. ea. eae. Bae eee: Bae. Sas. 0.25 >-'6.35 «+ 6.28 
Phenol See 0:06: O88 9.25. 6.35. O.35:" 2:25 OH 0.35 0.95 0.35 © 0.35 
Naphthalene Flakes 0.08 0.075 0.06 0.055 0.055 0.055 0.055 0.05 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 
Naphthalene Balls 0.09 0.085 0.07 0.065 0.065 0.065 0.065 0.06 0.07 0.07. 0.07. 0.07 
Sulphate of Ammonia.. , 2.725 2.725 2.725 2.65 2.625 2.575 2.50 2.35 2.50 2.60 2.65 2.675 
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tion with heavy European stocks of- 
fered at sharp concessions, depressed 
the market. 

Incidentally, hesitancy in buying on 
the part of fertilizer manufacturers was 
due to unsatisfactory business expe- 
rienced during the preceding two years 
or so and to a desire on their part 


IRON TRADE 


to see how the situation was going 
to develop before making future com- 
niitments. 

Buying, when it did set in, was suf- 
ficient to practically absorb production 
for several months, notwithstanding the 
steady increase in operations beginning 
in September. As may have been in- 


Revolution in Wire Base 


BANDONMENT of the Pitts- 
A burgh-plus basis of quoting wire 

and wire products in the middle 
of September revolutionized the price 
structure of these commodities and at 
the close of the year the transition to 
the new price basis had not been com- 
pletely bridged. 

The decision of the Steel corporation 
to abide by the edict of the federal 
trade commission caught the industry 
by surprise. It swept away the com- 
paratively simple method of adding, for 
Chicago for example, the 34c freight 
from Pittsburgh; it brought with it a 
flood of delivered prices and stressed as 
never before the importance of the 
rate structure. 


In complying with the commission’s 
order the American Steel & Wire Co. 
established Pittsburgh and Cleveland on 
a joint basis. For products manufac- 
tured at other mills differentials over 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland were announced. 
These differentials were $2 for Wau- 
kegan, DeKalb and Joliet, Ill., and Du- 
luth, which at first was $4; $3 for Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., and 
$1 for Anderson, Ind. Products not 
made at these mills were to be shipped 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 


3.00c 2.75c 
2.75c 2.50c 


Nails, Pittsburgh.... 
Wire, Pittsburgh 











from the nearest mill manufacturing 


them and priced there. 


In a general way, the independent 
mills have met the delivered prices 
of the leading interest. This has ne- 
cessitated the absorption of several dol- 
lars per ton in freight charges by in- 
dependent makers in the Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling districts. Some undercutting 
by western independents resulted from 
the confusion attending the birth of the 
new price system, but asthe year closed 
prices were tending toward regularity. 


Business in wire and wire products 
in 1924 was spotty. It was fair in 
the opening and closing two months 
of the year but rather light through 
the summer. Consumers were aware 
of the mills’ ability to make prompt 
shipments, so they and most jobbers 
shouldered the burden of stock-carry- 
ing upon the mills. Mill operations 
may be said to have opened the year 


Tin Plate Hurt by Weather 


XTREMES in specifying rates on 
KE the part of tin plate users, affect- 

ing mill operations, featured the 
1924 tin plate market. Early in the 
year buying was so heavy by canmakers 
who had been busily specifying during 
the closing weeks of 1923, that tin plate 
mills were able to operate at 90 to 100 
per cent for almost four months. Dur- 
ing the first week in March, the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. was on a 
98 per cent basis, which perhaps is as 
near as any plant ever gets to 100 per 
cent. During last half, particularly third 
quarter, operations were below 50 per 
cent, mainly because tin plate consump- 
tion was not up to expectations. The 
mills rendered excellent service in an- 
ticipating requirements and in making 
up material in advance of orders and 





shipping out promptly on specifications. 

Abnormal weather conditions, playing 
an impertant part in connection with de- 
mand for galvanized sheets, pipe, nails 
and other steel products formed the chief 
tin plate deterrent. The rainy season 
in May caused late planting of many 
vegetable crops, and summer heat pre- 
vented proper crop maturity, hence third 
and fourth quarter specifications were 
particularly slim. Notwithstanding this 
interference 1924 consumption will possi- 
bly be only 10 or 15 per cent under 1923. 
Because a gain of at least 10 per cent 
was expected in the year it really is about 
25 per cent short. Production similarly 
was contracted from the expected gain 
over last year ‘when the output was ap- 
proximately 1,506,862 tons. Better sched- 
ules were possible late in the year, due 
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ferred, the export market on sulphate 
was affected by sharp competition from 
Europe, more particularly from Ger- 
many. 

Motor fuel demand was better tham 
in the preceding year, but with pro- 
duction restricted supplies were well 
below requirements. 


Change in Quotation 


Method Disturbs 


at 80 per cent, dropped to 40 per cent 
in July but rebounded to 60 per cent 
in December. In January, the mills had 
60 to 90-day backlogs but in the third 
quarter were fortunate to have two- 
week backlogs on 50 per cent schedules. 


In the East the mills continued to 
sell direct to consumers and retailers 
and cut heavily into jobbers’ business. 
New England sales of all wire products 
were about 70 per cent of 1923, In 
the East wire fencing demand showed 
a gain but barbed wire consumption 
slumped. In Pittsburgh and to the 
West fencing buying was a disappoint- 
ment in the spring and practically nil 
in the fall. Consumption of wire prod- 
ucts in the western agricultural areas 
felt the heavy hand of the financial dis- 
tress and replacements scheduled for 
spring were put over. The year closed 
with good prospects of improvement in 
this respect, 

The year opened with plain wire at 
2.75c, base Pittsburgh, and wire nails 
at 3.00c, base Pittsburgh. In May 
there was a decline of $2 a ton, in July 
$1, in August $1 and in September, 
when Pittsburgh-plus was discontinued, 


another $1 and in November $2 rise. 


Crop Situation Lessened Can 
Demand—Price Steady 


to some canmakers anticipating their 
early 1925 wants. 

Notwithstanding fluctuation in demand 
the price prevailing since the third quar- 
ter of 1923 of $5.50 held well. In Sep- 
tember a $5.60 base at Gary, Ind., was 
established coincident with the abolition 
of the Pittsburgh plus method of quot- 
ing prices and while some independents 
quoted $5.70 at Chicago proper, the 
leading interest maintained $5.65 there 
throughout the fourth quarter, reaffirming 
its prices Nov. 25 for first quarter of 
1925. Export demand continued good most 
ofthe year and some fairly large orders 
were booked late in the year. Oil com- 
panies took considerable tonnages for 
their export shipments of oil and its 
products: Export prices were generally 
high, 





Shape Buying Makes High Record 


Steady Bookings Through Year, Without Peaks or Dips, Bring Total Awards Above Pre- 


vious Best Marks—Factors Troubling Other Markets Affected Building Only 
Slightly—Plain Material Prices Sagged Sharply Through Midyear 


again broke all previous records. 

Characterized by neither the high 
peaks nor excessive dips that featured 
the spectacular trading of 1923, it ap- 
pears to have surpassed the high mark 
set by that year. Figures compiled by 
the department of commerce for the 
first 10 months show a substantial mar- 
gin over the corresponding period of 
1923, and final returns for November and 
December probably will bring the grand 
total to approximately 2,000,000. 

The very steadiness of buying was 
notable in itself. Notwithstanding the 
general business uncertainty which, 
caused in a large measure by the political 
situation, set in in the late spring and 
eventually forced iron and steel opera- 
tions to the lowest level in two years, 
structural activity was well maintained. 
With the exception of May and August, 
when bookings as reported by the de- 
partment of commerce fell off to around 
145,000 tons, the full extent of the fluc- 
tuation for the months reported lay 
roughly between 160,000 and _ 180,000 
tons. With confidence restored by the 
result of the election, November devel- 
oped the heaviest total of the year. In 
tlhe previous year, the range was be- 
tween approximately 120,000 and 230,- 
000 tons. 

Shape prices, however, were not only 
less stable, but uniformly lower. After 
holding virtually steady for the latter 


GS  nein teak buying in 1924 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 


Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.50c 2.00c 











eight months of 1923 and the first two 
months of last year at around 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, the market began to sag. 
By the end of first quarter, prices were 
around 2.30c, Pittsburgh, and three 
months later were about 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, with 2.00c being done in some in- 
stances. 

Prices continued to dip, with the 
range getting down to 1.80c to 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, and with some scattered 
jobs going at even less. Not until the 
closing days of November did the mar- 
ket again reach 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or the 
equivalent. The year closed with the 
market slightly above that level. 

The trend of Chicago prices was much 
the same. Starting the year at 2.60c, 
Chicago, they began to slip in April and 
with $2 steps fell to 2.00c Chicago, the 
latter part of September. About Nov. 
1, the market stiffened to 2.10c, and 
within two weeks another advance to 
2.20c was announced. 

The great bulk of the year’s business 
continued of a general commercial and 
housing character. Office buildings, lofts 
and apartments took a heavy tonnage. 
Railroad buying, with the possible ex- 
ception of that of 1923, was far better 


Two Heavy Bar Campaig ns 


ERCHANT steel bar mills en- 

joyed two heavy buying move- 

ments in 1924 one in the first 
quarter for both prompt and second 
quarter delivery and the other im- 
mediately following the presidential elec- 
tion in November. Selling in Novem- 
ber probably was the heaviest of any 
month. In both these movements con- 
sumers and jobbers joined and there 
was no suggestion of speculative ten- 
dencies. 


Second and third quarter buying was 
exceedingly light. Because mills could 
make prompt deliveries incentive for 
future buying was lacking. Actual mill 
activity probably was greatest toward 
the end of first quarter, when mills 
foresaw the coming decline in prices 








The Year’s Range 
High Low 
ie casas rien 8 6a 2.40c 2.00c 











and sought to clean up their books. 


Without exception, 1924 was a year 
of falling prices in every district. At 
Chicago, 2.50c, Chicago mill, reigned 
over the first quarter but beginning in 
April there was a decline that was 
not arrested until early November. 
Two advances raised bars to 2.10c, 
but much tonnage was driven in by the 
threat of these advances. Bars at 
Pittsburgh fell from 2.40c in January 
to 2.00c in December, with the year 
concluding with a probable $2 advance. 
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than in any other period in recent years, 
with the placing of 25,000 tons by the 
Santa Fe the largest individual order. 
However, as a whole, this demand of 
this sort was still restricted and much 
the same was true of industrial buying. 
Over-expansion of the war and postwar 
days continued to be reflected. 

Structural shops enter the new year 
with sufficient business on books to keep 
them going well into second quarter. 
Buying for spring delivery, particularly 
at New York and Chicago, exceeded 
that of the preceding year. The most 
important labor difficulty of the year was 
in New York city, where the iron work- 
ers made an unsuccessful fight of sev- 
eral weeks for recognition of the closed 
shop principle. This coming fairly late 
in the spring, did not materially affect 
buying, but for a while seriously ham- 
pered construction, which then was at 
its peak. 

Following is a.comparative statement 
of reported bookings: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Jan. ... 176,058 179,375 72,100 32,000 
Feb. ... 179,956 192,569 78,700 25,600 
March . 174,663 230,085 139,300 52,300 
April .. 160,267 193,932 200,968 55,900 
May .. 145,820 140,681 185,065 50,800 
June ... 161,763 125,993 168,894 66,900 
July ... 170,884 125,344 158,012 60,200 
Aug. .. 146,875 143,814 156,559 59,000 
Sept. .. 165,343 130,239 146,827 86,000 
et... Boeeee 122,153 133,037 97,800 
Nov. .. *242,314 132,772 112,367 99,800 
Dec. .. *176,282 195,721 138,737 71,500 





2,058,131 1,912,678 1,690,566 759,100 
*Estimated. 


First and Last Quarters 
Bring Most Demand 


The eastern market largely reflected 
the variation at Pittsburgh and_ir- 
regularities caused by keen competi- 
tion. 

European bars disturbed the market 
somewhat along the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific coasts. The usual complaints 
of failing to meet specifications and 
bending in transit were heard. Jobbers 
took a majority of this foreign ton- 
nage, with a good volume going into 
reinforced concrete construction. Where 
jobbers or consumers carefully selected 
their mills and paid slightly higher 
prices less grief was encountered with 
this foreign steel. 

November brought easily the best 
feeling of the entire year in bars. The 
agricultural implement industry was 
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giving indications of renewed activity. 
Reinforcing bar warehouses then did 
the best buying of the year, 18,000 tons 
having been placed with Chicago mills 
within a week for first quarter de- 
livery. Warehouses and practically all 
consumers in western territory had 
protected themselves against normal 
first quarter bar requirements by the 
first week in December. 


Bar iron mills more than ever be- 
fore felt the decrease in railroad buy- 
ing. Before the war, trunk lines en- 
tering Chicago were consumers of 
8000 to 15,000 tons a year each, prin- 
cipally for freight cars, but in 1924 
railroad buying averaged only a couple 


Plate Orders 


HILE large tonnages of steel 
\ \ plates were placed for cars and 
locomotives, for requirements 


of the oil industry and a great many 
other purposes, mill capacity in this line 
is so large that producers all through 
1924 were unable to book enough ton- 
nage to satisfy them. Eastern mills 
probably fared worst, their operations 
over a considerable period averaging 30 
per cent or less. Even after improve- 
ment in demand in November, their out- 
put did not go much above 50 per cent. 

As a result, more attention than ever 
was given to effecting economies where- 
ever possible. One interesting develop- 
ment along this line is the use which 
at least two platemakers are making of 
their shearings. Instead of cutting them 
up for open-hearth scrap, these mills 
have installed presses and are doing an 
extensive business in stamping out S- 
wrenches and other finished flat articles, 
and in forming hub caps and other parts 
for automobiles, etc. 

Lack of sufficient plate business also 
has led to efforts to manufacture special- 
ties. Another mill in 1924 joined the 
ranks of diamond floor plate manufac- 


IRON TRADE 


thousand tons. Through second and 
third quarters most mills operated 
single-turn alternate weeks. Some im- 
provement in buying brightened the 
last 60 days of the year. Bar iron 
sold at about 2.40c, Chicago, in Janu- 
ary but fell away to 2.00c, in November 
and regained only $1 of this decline 
in the better days of December. 

Rail steel bars closed the year in 
a most comfortable position, most 
makers having gone through Decem- 
ber at a high rate and having a fair 
backlog to cushion them through Janu- 
ary. Manufacturers of implements and 
beds probably placed more tonnage 
in the last quarter than in the preced- 


Below Need 


The Year’s Range 
High Low 
PE Vi} Satine s 23 2.50c 1.80c 














turers, making a total of four which 
now produce this specialty in addition 
to the usual line of plates. The use of 
floor plates has been pushed consider- 
ably and of late substantial tonnages 
have been sold for installation as treads 
on roads and bridges, thus considerably 
lengthening the life of such structures. 

Shipbuilding again was a poor source 
of demand . In the power field the busi- 
ness is tending to become smaller; many 
manufacturers are switching to central 
power plants for current so that there is 
not so much demand for boilers for in- 
dividual installations. The year 1924 
did not see as large a tonnage bought 
for oil storage as in some previous years, 
but miscellaneous requirements of the 
oil industry were large. A feature of 
the market was the development in gas- 
holder construction to the point where 
individual holders now take more ton- 
nage than ever before. With the con- 


Much Cast Pipe Demanded 


of cast iron pipe by the larger 

industrial cities and their utilities, 
principally the gas companies, offset the 
marked decline in buying on the part of 
the small municipalities and enabled the 
manufacturers of cast iron pipe to ex- 
perience a good year in 1924. In point 
of tonnage the year might be considered 
normal and that the market was attractive 
is evidenced by the receipt of some for- 
eign pipe at New Jersey and California 


E XCEF'TIONALLY heavy buying 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 
Birmingham ........ $44.00 $39.00 
ae 57.00 50.00 
>. Se 66.10 62.10 











points, yet the industry lacked balance. 

New York, Detroit, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and simi- 
lar highly-industrialized centers placed 
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ing three. The outlook for spring fence 
post trade is much brighter than a 
year ago. Rail steel bars followed soft 
steel bars and bar iron down in 1924, 
following from about 2.30c, mill, in 
January to a low of 1.90c to 2.00c in 
late November. 


Reinforcing bars at most points were 
selling at the end of the year at much 
the same level as at the beginning. The 
greatest variation was at Chicago, 
where competition in the fall brought 
out some quotations practically as low 
as the mill price. The industry braced 
with the formation of a reinforcing 
institute at Pittsburgh and the aim of 
a differential of $10 over mill price. 


Large Railroad and Oil 
Buying Insufficient 


stant extension of the use of gas for 
cooking and lighting, the outlook for 
the gasholder business is regarded as 
good. 

Domestic freight car buying in 1924 
well exceeded that of the preceding 
year. Although not all returns are in, 
orders involved at least 135,000 cars, 
and likely more. This compares with 
about 103,000 in 1923. Little in the way 
of export business was noted. Follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of freight 
car buying for domestic use from 1921 
to 1924: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

be ret 8,150 15,000 11,000 1,700 
OC) eee 41,350 9,300 14,500 200 
ES. cae we 13,150 42,479 12,000 1,400 
CSS See 10,250 9,800 31,500 350 
ME eci-ceenrs 511 2,200 18,250 250 
OPS ere 438 1,785 13,100 1,500 
ae 886 1,450 13,700 900 
Angust ....... 5,980 2,777 1,610 150 
September ..... 27,630 897 10,350 55U 
October ...... 4,885 1,125 12,700 6,500 
November .... 12,720 5,050 18,500 7,000 
December ..... *10,000 11,600 23,255 550 
GRE é-ditsisiex 125,931 103,487 180,465 22,050 


*Estimated. 

Locomotive demand fell off sharply, 
compared with the preceding year. It 
appears doubtful if orders will total over 
1100, against about 2000 in 1923. 


Much Small Buying Makes 
Large Total 


cast iron pipe beyond their normal re- 
quirements. Especially was this true of 
Detroit, both the city and its utilities. 

From January to the end of March 
prices rose slightly, but beginning with 
the second quarter a gradual decline swept 
over the remainder of the year. From a 
Birmingham base of $44 to $46 in Janu- 
ary the market fell away to $39 to $40 
by the end of the year, with prices at 
that time giving evidence of reflecting 
the strength in southern pig iron. 








Sheet Market in Wide Swings 


Lack of Demand Through Most the of Year Caused Slack Operations but Late Months 
Saw Fair Revival—Price Irregularity Marked Most Periods—New 
Bases Are Established for Quotations 


RODUCTIVE capacity in sheets 

throughout 1924 remained for most 

part unsatisfied although in the open- 
ing months operations were heavy on ac- 
count of the backlog of orders accumulat- 
ed during the selling campagin of Decem- 
ber, 1923. In February and March 
sheet mills ran practically full, follow- 
ing which a rapid decline set in until 
in June schedules were below 40 per 
cent. Toward the close of the year, 
blue annealed sheet sales were heavy 
and the plate and jobbing capacity of 
at least one maker, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., was at 100 per cent. 
The record for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31 for sheet mills reporting to 
the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers is shown in 
the accompanying table. 

When buying was under way, de- 
mand was diversified, practically every 
consuming line being represented. 
Large buying was done by the auto- 
motive industry early in the year and 
railroad car builders were active in the 
final quarter. In June and July, two 
particularly dull months, purchasers 
took only necessities, paring specifica- 
tions as much as possible. Demand 
upon mills from jobbers was well 
sustained, since so many users supplied 
their needs in small lots from ware- 
houses. One of the most interesting 
orders received by the leading interest 
and incidentally the largest single 
sheet order in history, materialized in 
September when the Argentine Repub- 
lic government ordered 44,000 tons of 
galvanized sheets for locust traps. 
Other export orders were received spas- 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 

Blue annealed, Pitts- 
Saree 2.95c 2.60c 
Black, Pittsburgh ... 3.75c 3.40c 


Galvanized, Pittsburgh 4.95c 4.60c 











modically including some large orders of 
thin gage black sheets from Japan, 
particularly after its earthquake. 

It was only on occasions that in- 
dependent producers were on a par 
with the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. in price. Concessions by the former 
usually were $2 or $3 per ton, although 
sometimes as much as $5 to $7 per 
ton. In January, the American com- 


quarter, independents made some effort 
to obtain them but slipped downward 
toward the end of March and from 
that time the spread grew wider until 
in June some sellers were $8 per ton 
lower. In June the leading interest 
began to meet this competition to the 
extent of $3 on blue annealed and $4 
on black and galvanized. By August 
the open market levels were 2.70c, 
3.50c and 4.60c. In September, bases 
were established at Gary, Ind., of $2 
per ton higher than the Pittsburgh 
levels, with Chicago delivery $3 per 
ton higher. On Nov. 25, the American 
company announced increases of $2 
in black to 3.60c, $3 in galvanized to 
4.75c, and $3 in full-finished automo- 





pany’s levels were 3.00c, 3.85c and : 2 
C i . I 
ee ae ee ee eee bile sheets to 4.75c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
galvanized sheets, respectively, with after some independents had announced 
independents selling at 2.90c, 3.75c and increases. The full-finished sheet mar- 
4.90c. After the leading interest reaf- ket had declined to 4.60c from the 
firmed its prices Feb. 19 for second 5.35c level of first quarter. 
s . . ~ 
Year's Sheet Situation Summarized 
Figures 
Total represent 
hot percent Per Per Per 
mills of total Month cent of cent of cent of 
U. S. hot mills 1924 Sales capacity Production capacity Shipments capacity 
686 72.6 October 221,773 70.7 247,222 78.9 229,771 73.3 
686 70.0 September 227.520 79.0 217,981 75.7 190,210 66.0 
686 72.7 August 207,986 71.2 190,436 65.2 177,498 60.7 
686 71.7 July 135,998 45.9 144,291 48.7 151,255 51.0 
686 71.0 June 108,693 38.7 114,807 40.9 141,176 50.2 
686 70.7 May 126,487 42.7 176,582 59.6 196,254 66.2 
686 71.7 April 182,903 61.8 234,000 79.0 235,967 79.7 
679 72.6 March 251,411 87.0 278,767 96.5 262,497 90.9 
679 72.7 February 189,081 66.3 275,118 96.5 249,859 87.6 
679 73.5 January 234,858 74.8 274,097 7.2 228,660 72.8 
1923 
674 69.8 December 349,446 132.5 155,229 58.8 188,600 71.5 
7 69.0 November 165,491 58.9 188,144 67.0 199,836 71.1 











Rail Orders Better Spread 


TENDENCY toward flattening 
of the seasonal curve was noted 
in the steel rail market during 
1924. An unusually large percentage 
of the tonnage placed in the last half 
of the year for 1925 track work was 
ordered for fall and winter delivery. 
As a result, the peak in the spring 
will not be so pronounced. This point 
is of considerable importance as in 
some years rail mills have had great 
difficulty with spring deliveries due to 
concentration of demands. 
While the steelmakers roll sheet 


bars and structural shapes on their 
rail mills during the summer and _ fall 
seasons after the year’s rail program 
has been completed, a rail mill is pri- 
marily a one-purpose unit and such 
rolling of other products always is 
done at a penalty. Complete flatten- 
ing of the rail curve would be desir- 
able from the standpoint of steelmak- 
ers. But this is not expected ever 
to materialize thoroughly, since rail- 
road systems of the North cannot lay 
track easily during cold weather. Much 
of the tendency to get away from sea- 
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Seasonal Curve Flattened 
by Winter Deliveries 


sonal work was noted in the South 
and Southwest where weather condi- 
tions are not so severe as in the North 
and East. 

The principal change in specifica- 
tions is the tendency toward longer 
rails. Where the rails formerly were 
supplied in 33-foot lengths, some roads 
have asked 39-foot lengths and are obtain- 
ing them. There have been requests for 
45-foot lengths the steel companies have 
not yet been able to meet this demand. 
No increase in weight above 130 pounds 
has developed, but there is a greater 


i Si ian teen 
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tendency to increase rail weights to- 
ward that figure, especially in the 
North. 

In volume of rail business, 1924 


was only fair. The year’s requirements 
had been practically all rolled by June. 
Production was resumed in the last 
quarter on the 1925 program. Indica- 
tions are that 1925 will be a much 
better year. 

Domestic rail prices during 1924 
continued $43, base mill, per gross 
ton, which is equivalent to 1.92 cents 
per pound. This price also applies to 
the 1925 sales. Prices on rails for 
export varied but European makers 
uniformly were below American. The 
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lowest American price on standard 
rails for Japan in the last quarter 
was around $39 per gross ton, c.i.f. 
Japan, while European mills took the 
business around $35. 

Track fastenings paralleled rail ac- 
tivity. Prices eased off until October 
and then strengthened. Standard spikes 
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were 3.15c base Pittsburgh in Jan- 
uary, 2.70c in October and 2.80c in 
December. 


Light rails enjoyed only a fair year. 
Competition of rerollers was keen and 
these interests sometimes went $3 to 
$4 a ton below the market on billet 
rolled rails. 





1915 1916 1917 1918 
Jan. 1.... 1.07¢ 1.55c $50.00 3.00c 
April 1 . 1.07¢ 2.10c 55.00 3.0c 
July 1 .... 1.07¢ $47.00 $70-$80 3.00c 
Oct. 1 ... 1.25¢ 47.00 75.00 3.00c 





Light Rail Prices by Quarter, 1915-1924 


Per Pound and Per 


Gross Ton 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
75e¢ 62.45¢ 3.00¢ 1.50c¢ 2.15¢ 2.10c 
2.45¢ 3.25c 2.50c 1.60c¢ 2.25c 1.95¢ 
2.45¢ 3.75¢ 2.20c 1.75¢ 2.25¢ 1.90¢ 
2.45¢ 3.50c 1.65c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 1.80c 








Foreign Alloys Come In 


New Sources Ship Metals 
to United States 























Me of casus are being 
brighter : : observed with 
“we Imports and Domestic Production of Manganese . 
conditions close attention. 
was reflected in Alloys—Imports of Manganese Ore In October it was 
ferromanganese at reported that W. 

P In Gross Tons ; 
the close of 1924 —Production eee | : Imports “a 7! simports A. Harriman & 
than at the begin- meinen ‘ciees, manganese ‘ceca satSep Co., New York, 
i ic there 191,731 110,338 cl! A ree . . P 
mag: +y trend & 1923, 242/450 123,148 91,066 4,668 1206048 and Sail Gir” 
shown by rices. 1922. 150,039 8,589 95,007 8,1! 4,4 rangement wi 
- ae cert Siadicss. tos 100,694 55,042 9,057 307 401,000 -siscianiina mo 
Sales at the be- 1920. 186,365 110,685 $9,254 5,234 601,437 the Russian soviet 
s Pe 91¢ 75.009 33,022 2 ’ , : 
ginning of the | speeding 328133 303/538 ENS A iy nie 491/303 government for 
, , ORR Say 328,000 187,000 See... ti ews ces 663,500 : 
year were made at  Seahgepaeaher 275'204 187,233 I a heb 576,321 the Caucasian 
$109 and $110, 1915. 144,260 114,556 55,263 200 313,985 manganese ore 
: - | FITS er ete 100,731 76,625 82,997 2,870 283,294 ‘ 
duty paid tide- TM inctee ces 119,495 106.980 128,070 Re 345,090 production, but 
, 1912 125,378 102,561 99,137 01 00,661 H 
water. The market 1911 74°602 104/013 1801263 201970 176,882 st matter appar- 
dg r easy ee ae eee 71,376 153,0 : ’ : is , 
sagged off by easy 1909: 82/209 142'831 88934 16,921 212°765 ay Ss a 
stages until dur- eats in ve #50 40,642 111,376 43,624 Bou 178,203 settled. Ferrosili- 
; BOTs ibs ce oi Saw 55,918 283,430 ‘ ’ 9, 
ing August the Seay 2 38'520 244,980 84/359 103,268 221,260 con and ferro- 
pr ices obtained, PUR ea idwriuuse 62,186 227,797 52,841 55,457 257,033 chrome are 
deducting the *Estimated. tIncludes Spiegeleisen {Manganese content. bought almost ex- 
duty, and allow- clusively under 
ing for differences contracts entered 
in the cost of the ore, were the lowest ers will continue the chief sources for into in December and _ extending 
in a decade. The lowest price was $90. the American market, with the new _ over the ensuing year. The 1924 con- 
The market immediately recovered and Norwegian plant an important potential tract price for 10 per cent was $75 
in December was firm at $105. factor. Incidentally, during the year the delivered; for 1925 the contract price 


One of the year’s interesting develop- 
ments was the entrance of Norway as 
a source of ferromanganese to the 
American trade., The first cargo was 
received at Philadelphia in May. This 
metal was made in electric furnaces at 
the new plant of the Electric Furnace 
Products Co. at Ryfylke, Norway, for 
the Electro Metallurgical Co., New 
York, both of which companies are sub- 
sidiaries of the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. In August, large additional 
tonnages of this Norwegian metal were 
sold in the United States. 

During the latter part of the year 
some German ferromanganese was sold 
in this country but only on a_ small 
scale. Offerings of Indian ferroman- 
ganese were made at various times but 
apparently no sales resulted. Indications 
are that the domestic and English mak- 





British ferromanganese syndicate  suf- 
fered the withdrawal of one of its most 
important members, but this action had 
no appreciable effect on market devel- 
opments in the United States. 
Spiegeleisen consumption has _in- 
creased somewhat since the high duty 
was placed on ferromanganese, but not 
sufficient to make any noticeable dif- 
ference in the market. Market develop- 
ments in spiegeleisen largely paralleled 
those in ferromanganese. There was 
some competition from English makers 
and at one time this competition forced 
a considerable drop in American prices. 
But the important bulk of the trad- 
ing in the market was in Caucasian ore, 
of which the imports were large. Heavy 
sales have been made for shipment next 
year. In view of the importance of 
Caucasian ore, developments in the Cau- 





has advanced to $82.50; the 1924 con- 
tract price for 75 per cent ferrosilicon 
was $130, delivered; this advanced to 
$145 for 1925; the 1924 price for 14 
to 16 per cent ferrosilicon ranged be- 
tween $36 and $40 furnace; contracts for 
1925 have been made at $42. 

Ferrochrome contracts were made for 
1924 at 10 to 10.75 cents for the 4 to 6 
per cent carbon grade. For the cur- 
rent year contracts have been made at 
11.50 cents, pound contained metal, de- 
livered. 

Vanadium prices were steady through 
the year, ranging between $3.25 and 
$3.75 a pound contained, according to 
quantity and analysis. Business showed 
much improvement over the year. The 
leading producer has resumed  pro- 
duction in its Peruvian properties after 
shutdown of over two years. 








orld Politics 


Ruled Metals 





Dawes Plan and London Conference Clears Foreign Atmosphere —American Election 
Big Factor in Restraining and Then Stimulating Buying—Many Deterring 
Influences Lifted and Industry Closes Year on Better Basis 


MERICAN nonferrous metal in- 
PA saszina are entering 1925 under 

more auspicious conditions than 
have existed at the start of any year 
since the war. Two dark clouds which 
overshadowed the world metal markets 
in 1924 have been dissipated and the 
buying policies of consumers and sell- 
ing policies of producers at the end of 
1924 have reflected the rebirth of con- 
fidence 

During 1924 the metal markets were 
influenced by the political and economic 
situation in Europe and by the political 
situation in the United States. The work 
of the Dawes commission, followed by 
the London conference, was accom- 
panied by fluctuating prices as sentiment 
shifted over the prospect for European 
rehabilitation. In July, after the allied 
powers reached a successful conclusion 
at London, the markets enjoyed an en- 
thusiastic but short recovery. This 
movement was brought to a halt by anx- 
iety over the LaFollette campaign and 
danger of the election being thrown into 
congress. Toward autumn, this fear de- 
creased, but manufacturers and buyers 
generally were prone to play safe, post- 
poning all but “must” purchases until 
after election. Just before Nov. 4, how- 
ever, a broad buying movement took 
place in all metals, as results of the elec- 
tion were obvious. For a month buy- 
ing continued, with accompanying rise 
in price for all principal metals. Con- 
tracts were placed in most lines for first 
quarter delivery and in some lines for 
first half. Buyers were encouraged by 
the changed political outlook abroad and 
here to make definite purchases against 
definite production requirements for 
some months ahead. 

This is the situation at the end of 
1924. The year as a whole has seen 
American production and consumption 
at about the same average rate as in 
1923. Prices have been low in most 
lines, with business on a narrow mar- 
gin of profit. Competition has been 


keen, due to the continued existence of 
excess capacity provided during the 
war. Yet the growing needs of Europe 
made clear the last half of 1924 prom- 
ised to take up more of the excess ca- 
pacity and assist American metal indus- 
tries to a greater profit in 1925 than in 
1924. 


Copper—Electrolytic copper sold 
from a low of 12.50c, delivered Connec- 
ticut, reached several times during the 
year, up to 14.25c as December began. 
Consumption by American consumers 
continued at a record rate, electrical and 
building trades using a heavy tonnage. 
Extension work by public utility com- 
panies was probably the largest single 
outlet for copper. Exports expanded to 
a rate greater than ever attained except 
in 1917, the average for the first 10 
months reaching about 87,000,000 
pounds monthly. Production by Amer- 
ican mines was reduced somewhat by 
autumn so that in the last few months 
production and consumption have been 
well balanced. 


Zinc—Prime western slab zinc swung 
between 7.10c, East St. Louis, in March 
and 6.65c in May and back up to 7.10c 
early in December. American produc- 
tion averaged 44,500 tons monthly, which 
was about 5,000 tons a month more 
than American deliveries, the surplus 
being taken up by exports. The fea- 
ture of the year’s market was the expan- 
sion in European demand for American 
zinc, which averaged about 5,000 tons 
most of the year but expanded to about 
10,000 tons toward the close. 


Lead—Lead enjoyed a strong market 
most of the year, with prices about 100 
per cent above prewar average. Euro- 
pean demand took up all Mexican pro- 
duction after mid-year, and domestic 
production was the sole source of sup- 
ply. The market became so strong late 
in the year that the two largest com- 
panies kept the market in check by al- 
loting a specified tonnage each day to 


regular customers, at prices 4% to ec 
below the open market. 


Tin—Absorption of practically all the 
17,000 tons of Straits tin held in the 
Bandoeng pool in 1923 relieved the tin 
market of these invisible supplies which 
had overshadowed the trade for several 
years and left only about 20,000 tons of 
world visible supplies at the end of the 
year. Prices discounted the reduction 
in supplies by rising to the high level 
for the year above 55c, early in Decem- 
ber. 

Antimony—Antimony prices rose to 
a new high postwar level of 15c, duty 
paid, due to the civil war in China which 
interfered with production. 

Aluminum—The domestic producer 
quoted 27c for 98 to 99 per cent virgin 
ingot aluminum all through 1924, this 
being the price also maintained by im- 
porting agencies and quoted on outside 
lots practically at all times. 

Rolled products—Brass and copper 
products, like the raw metals, began 
the year in a strong market, later became 
depressed, and then in the late autumn 
became decidedly strong again. Goods 
such as sheets, tubes, rods and wire, 
were selling in December at approxi- 
mately the same prices as at the peak of 
business last March, but in some instances 
the differentials of finished mill products 
over raw materials had not been restored 
to quite the figures of last winter. In 
the early part of December buyers pretty 
well covered their needs for the first 
quarter and mill operations again were 
at a high percentage. Public utility buy- 
ing on account of the electric expansion 
of the country, was a big feature of the 
mill situation in the past year, especially 
in copper wire. Some mills turning 
out the latter product remained near 80 
per cent of capacity when other kinds 
of mills were low, and few of the wire 
mills went much under this figure, 
though considerable new capacity was 
added during the year. 











Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices 


Prompt, wholesale lots, cents per pound 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Tin, spot straits, New York.......... $48.76 $53.453 $54.99 $54.990 $44.112 $42.66 $44.112 $52.342 $49.100 $50.578 $54.256 ...... 
Electrolytic copper, delivered........ 12.77. 13.013 13.841 13.841 13.057 12.623 13.057 13.511 13.196 13.165 13.878 ...... 
Lead, New York, outside........ 8.25 9.214 9.341 9.341 f.aet 6 67 re 7 Br O28 6.08) 8.386 9083... 
Zinc, prime Western, oe St. Louis. 6.428 6.774 6.49 6.490 5.83 5.79 5.788 6.179 6.19 SS ies. ieee 
Aluminum, outside 98- Ee Se 26.90 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 26.66 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 "ace ac 
I ge cs wo 7.90 10.802 11.55 11.490 8.55 8.343 8.50 9.62 10.958 14.401 14.151 ...... 








in 1924 
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Ores and Alloys 


Per Gross Ton 


Spiegeleisen, 1915-1924 


At Producers’ Furnaces 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
| re $39.00 $39.00 $38.00 $36.00 $36.75 $36.00 $35.00 $32.50 $32.00 
| AARP 34.90 35.75 o¢.45 39.25 43.00 46.00 45.00 45.00 43.50 
RPEE.cscees, Saree 28.00 28.00 30.00 35.00 35.25 35.00 37.00 38.00 
ae 46.25 37.75 34.20 32.00 31.75 29.60 27.50 26.20 25.25 
5 46.60 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 79.35 82.00 
SOT ae *52.50 *42.50 *34.50 *31.35 *27 .50 34.00 34.00 34.00 
-., Se 59.00 59.00 65.50 *70 .00 *71.00 *75 .00 *75 00 *75 .00 *75 .00 
| ee 57.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 81.25 80.50 
| ae 32.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 
BVERs his vs 25.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 

* Prices from and including April, 1918, and to and including June, 1919, are for 16 per cent spiegeleisen. 
cent metal. 
Ferrosilicon, 10 Per Cent, 1916-1924 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
to . NE £41.50 $42.50 $42.25 $41.50 $40.30 $39.50 £39.50 $39.50 $39.50 
| Sa 44.50 45.50 47.10 48.50 48.50 48.00 46.50 43.50 43.50 
1922 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 
1921 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
| rs 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
1919 54.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 
1918 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55 
Oh, rn 42.00 42.00 49.80 57.00 67.00 82.50 92.25 95.00 95.00 
| 28.00 28.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 31.80 30.25 

Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent, 1916-1924 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 

Cy) ae $75.00 $75.00 $75.00 $75.00 $75.00 $75.00 $74.50 $74.50 $74.50 
> eee 85.00 90.00 92.50 95.00 95.00 87.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
1922 57.50 55.00 54.00 55.00 57.50 57.50 55.00 55.00 55.00 
2 Sree 80.00 92.00 93.00 90.00 80.00 75.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 
1920 82.00 80.00 83.00 80.00 83.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 82.50 
Se 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 100.00 85.00 80.00 78.00 80.00 
eb SE ee 175.00 177.50 172.50 170.00 170.00 165 .00 153.50 150.00 
| me 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.50 
are 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 
Ferrochrome, 4-6 Per Cent, 1918-1924 

Per Pound of Metallic Chromium Contained 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
io ee 10.75c 10.75¢ 10.75c¢ 10.75c 10.75c¢ 10.75¢ 10.75c 10.75¢ 10.75c 
os Mie 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
, | See 14.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
17.50 17.25 17.25 16.25 16.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 14.50 
ee 22.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 21.50 20.00 18.50 
od Ee 1.00 32.50 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 29.00 
Dn 6 as. pte eee ol RIE Se bh eer DEEN. Ses eek ee Cpe 44.00 41.00 41.00 


Ferrotungsten, 1918-1924 


Per Pound of Metallic Tungsten Contained 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
$0.87 $0.86 $0.88 $0.90 $0.91 $0.90 $0.89 $0.87 $0.87 
0.87 0.87 0.89 0.90 0.92 0.92 0.95 0.88 0.87 
0.42 0.37 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 
0.65 0.57 0.57 0.47 0.47 0.50 0.50 0.47 0.36 
1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.07 1.1 1.10 1.10 
2.35 2.15 2.07 1 By f 1.40 je P 1.30 1.22 4.25 
1.95 a.t2 1.98 pF 2.26 2.23 2.25 2.32 2.32 

Ferromanganese, Pittsburgh, 1914-1924 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 


$113.79 $112.29 $112.29 $112.29 $112.29 $112.29 $110.79 $98.79 $97.79 
109.79 112.29 120.79 124.79 $8 0 122.29 122.29 114.79 





. 88 13 ; ; , ; . 
68.00 78.80 95.00 95.00 97.00 105.00 103.57 101. 36 110.00 
43.57 39.01 39.02 38.68 38.16 3%. 00 37.54 102.08 93.45 
on 80 per cent metal. 


t Duty of 1% cents per pound contained manganese became effective on ferromanganese Sept. 21. 
** Quotations seaboard to Jan., 1917, delivered Pittsburgh thereafter. 





Oct. 
$104.79 


Nov. 
$107.29 


113.79 
104.92 


Market History Told by Prices 


to 20 per 


* Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. All other prices in above table were based 
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Market History — 5 
Manganese Ore, 1915-1924 B 
Dollars Per Gross Ton. 50 Per Cent Ore * 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. M4 
ee: FC $32.70 $23.20 $32.20 $32.20 $31.7 $30.70 $30.20 $30.20 £30.20 $31.70 $32.20 3 
. ore 29.45 29.45 31.70 33.20 32.70 32.95 32.95 32.95 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 % 
1922 10.50 11.00 12.50 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.75 #14. 35 25.50 25.50 25.50 a 
ae 18.75 17.50 17.25 14.00 14.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 : 
1920. 30.00 38.75 38.75 32.25 35.00 37.50 42.25 35.00 35.00 32.75 25 21.25 
. eee 55.50 38.75 37.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.25 31.25 30.00 27.50 27.50 27.50 : 
1918 63.75 63.75 60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 68.50 £65.00 65.00 65.00 62.50 55.00 Z 
1917 30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 00 = 
a... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 a 
1915.. oF 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 2 
* After Sept., 1922. duty lc per pound metallic content, $11.20 per gross ton 50 per cent ore. ‘ 
p Te I 
a 
Per Gross Ton 
Basic, Pittsburgh, 1902-1924 
Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1924 $23.16 $23.76 $23.46 $23.46 $22.46 $21.76 $20.7 $20.76 $20.76 $20.76 $21.01 $22.26 
1923 27 .67 27.87 31.57 $2.77 31.3 29.12 26.92 26.77 26.77 25.52 22.57 22.77 
1922 20.31 19.81 19.86 22.21 26.46 26.96 26.76 27.96 34.27 32.37 29.77 26.77 
| Tae 31.46 28.71 26.56 24.81 23.96 23.16 20.81 20.96 21.56 21.16 20.96 20.71 
. a 39.20 43.65 44.40 44.40 44.65 45.15 47.40 49.40 50.45 47.21 39.46 34.96 
a 31.00 31.40 30.35 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 30.40 35.40 
33.95 33.95 33.95 32.95 32.95 33.20 33.40 33.40 33.40 34.40 34.40 34.40 
1917 30.95 30.95 32.85 39.20 42.14 50.20 53.20 52.75 43.95 33.95 33.95 33.95 
a ae Ss. Sete Aas 19.20 19.20 18.95 18.95 18.95 18.95 19.08 20.83 25.95 30.95 
| re 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.54 13.83 14.89 15.65 15.95 16.70 18.55 
ee 13.42 14.09 13.96 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.75 13.45 13.45 
a ae 17.40 17.29 17.03 16.77 16.15 15.46 15.25 15.07 15.09 14.85 14.09 13.65 
1912 13.28 13.30 13.44 14.00 13.00 13.40 14.40 14.85 15.33 16.95 17.12 17.40 
|) =r 14.40 14.46 14.46 14.46 14.32 14.12 my 13.90 13.70 13.42 13.37 13.26 
RS inde to-tare 17.90 17.77 17.20 16.65 16.20 15.70 15.27 14.95 14.70 13.96 14.28 14.20 
16.75 16.50 16.00 15.75 15.00 15.50 15.75 17.00 18.00 18.50 18.50 18.75 
1908 17.25 16.90 16.90 16.50 16.40 16.25 16.00 15.90 15.50 15.10 16.40 16.40 
1907 23.05 22.85 22.85 22.85 23.65 24.15 23.25 22.20 21.40 20.65 19.25 18.40 
1906 18.20 17.95 17.85 17.85 17.85 17.85 17.95 18.40 18.95 20.70 22.20 22.85 
1905 16.75 16.35 16.15 16.10 16.10 15.55 14.90 15.20 15.75 16.20 17.85 18.10 
1904 13.70 13.35 13.75 13.95 13.35 12.50 12.20 12.60 12.50 12.90 14.80 20.40 
1903 21.80 22.10 21.95 21.45 20.20 20.00 19.40 16.20 16.85 15.95 15.00 13.95 
1902 20.60 17.00 17.35 18.35 16.60 21.50 21.45 21.45 21.50 21.55 21.75 21.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh, 1895-1924 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
. es $24.66 $25.01 $24.86 $24.61 $24.06 £23.26 $21.66 $21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $22.11 $23.26 
nt. 3.cead 2927 29.57 31.67 32.77 32.07 30.27 28.52 28.07 28.27 27.27 25.47 24.27 
| See 21.51 21.31 21.21 22.46 26.46 26.96 26.76 29.16 35.27 35.12 aa ae 30.33 
EPS 33.96 30.96 28.96 27 .46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 22.06 21.96 21.96 
es 40.00 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 50.17 42.33 36.96 
ae 33.60 33.60 32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 32.00 36.65 
) 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 
1917 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 37.25 37.25 
>| ae 21.32 21.45 21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 24.33 30.35 35.95 
Pee 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 16.95 17.45 19.70 
TEs sass 15.00 15.09 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 14.70 14.70 
> eS 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 16.09 15.90 
a 15.15 15.00 15.02 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.43 15.93 17.75 18.05 18.15 
1911 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.39 15.10 15.15 
| See 19.90 19.42 18.90 18.15 17.09 16.73 16.40 16.21 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 
1909 17.34 16.78 16.34 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 19.68 19.80 19.90 
, PS 19.00 17.90 17.86 17.49 16.92 16.90 16.73 16.11 15.90 15.48 16.74 17.40 
Se 22.92 22.78 22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22.90 22.90 22.80 20.60 19.90 
sary 17.32 17.29 17.26 17.25 17.24 17.38 17.57 17.96 18.44 20.06 21.96 22.75 
1905 16.85 16.45 16.35 16.30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 16.50 17.70 18.10 
1904 13.60 13.35 13.85 14.10 13.60 12.60 12.50 12.65 12.75 13.35 15.25 16.60 
1903 22.35 22.35 22.00 21.60 20.00 19.85 19.00 17.85 16.35 15.85 15.25 14.35 
1902 16.7 16.93 17.56 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 21.75 21.95 22.25 22.12 
1901 13.25 13.60 16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 15.90 15.71 15.90 16.10 16.35 
SS 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 13.25 13.65 13.55 
| as 11.00 11.75 14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.50 25.00 
_ = 9.90 10.15 10.40 10.50 10.50 10.40 10.35 10.40 10.40 10.30 10.20 10.65 
ere 10.50 10.65 10.50 10.00 9.35 9.35 9.00 9.05 10.00 10.25 10.25 9.90 
.. es 12.30 12.86 12.00 13.15 12.75 12.40 12.20 11.45 11.25 11.50 12.30 11.40 
SEED svevtaus 10.00 10.15 10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 14.00 14.75 17.25 15.75 14.00 12.25 
Malleable, Valley, 1913-1924 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$23.00 
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Market History — 
No. 2 Foundry, Valley, 1904-1924 


# Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
x © . GG ir csins $22.40 $23.00 $22.50 $21.75 $20.90 $19.50 $19.00 $19.25 $19.50 $19.50 $19.60 £20.50 
Co See 27.00 27.00 29.60 31.00 30.15 27.75 25.60 24.70 24.75 23.40 22.00 22.00 
+ ee 20.05 19.20 19.20 20.55 23.95 24.20 24.20 31.00 35.25 31.85 28.40 25.00 
SS 31.10 28.20 26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20.30 20.10 21.20 21.20 20.05 20.35 
bE ar 40.90 42.40 43.40 44.20 45.40 45.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 48.95 42.95 37.20 
# sre 31.00 31.00 29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 34.95 33.35 38.15 
z Ss Ss 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33. 33 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
P , re 32.35 34.25 37.20 39.90 42.95 51.40 55.90 54.70 49.05 33.00 33.00 33.00 
: ee 18.90 18.75 18.75 18.90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.65 20.75 26.10 31.30 
| ES 13.25 13.25 13.25 12.95 12.75 Bt as 12.85 13.95 14.75 14.85 15.90 17.50 
We lt Saar 12.89 13.25 13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 13.10 12.90 13.05 
3 > ee 17.50 17.30 16.75 15.80 14.80 14.15 13.85 13.80 14.00 13.90 13.90 13.50 
y ok ae 13.00 13.10 13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 16.15 17.30 17.50 
fh at AEP 13.75 13.75 13.85 13.85 14.75 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.15 12.80 
2 | Se 17.00 16.55 16.10 15.75 15.35 14.65 14.20 14.10 14.40 13.95 13.75 13.75 
4 BPP. ive cks 15.35 15.00 14.85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15 25 15.35 16.25 17.10 17.25 17.25 
a See 16.35 16.00 15.70 15.10 14.50 15.35 15.10 15.00 14.60 14.2 15.50 15.50 
H | BRE ae 23.30 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 23.15 22.55 21.30 20.05 19.15 17.05 
eee 17.55 17.25 17.15 16.75 16.65 16.25 16 50 18.00 19.00 20.50 23.00 23.75 
| SRE 16.50 16.15 16.00 16.15 15.75 14.35 14.3 14.55 7 15.65 16.85 17.25 
| aS 12.50 12.25 13.00 12.90 12.15 11.65 11.50 11.65 11.75 12.40 15.00 16.00 


; No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, 1895-1924 


4 Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
i ree $23.70 $24.40 $24.50 $24.40 $22.80 $21.40 $19.80 $20.40 $20.50 $20.50 $21.00 $22.00 
a Bee aes os 4s 28.80 29.75 53.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.00 
1921 32.75 28.65 25.80 24.25 23.00 21.10 19.15 19.60 21.75 21.50 21.00 20.00 
1920 40.00 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.40 46.00 46.00 46.00 42.40 36.50 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 31.75 31.75 38.30 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 30.00 Ly 35.70 39.25 43.20 51.00 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916 18.50 18.50 18.70 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.65 19.15 25.00 29.25 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 13.80 14.45 17.10 18.00 
ee 14.25 14.20 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 13.65 13.30 13.00 13.00 
LL eee 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.25 16.70 16.10 15.20 i5.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 
1912 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.50 14.50 14.60 5.30 16.35 17.30 17.85 18.00 
| a 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 14.00 
6 ee 19.00 18.75 18.25 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.00 
i ee 17.45 16.75 16.50 16.45 16.20 16.40 16.90 17.35 18.20 18.85 19.00 19.00 
Ly Se 18.25 17.85 17.40 17.20 17.00 17.30 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.75 17.35 
RTs os 2s 26.00 26.50 26.75 27.50 7.40 26.50 25.40 24.50 23.60 22.60 20.60 19.00 
1906 19.25 19.25 19.00 18.75 18.50 18.10 18.30 18.90 19.75 21.50 26.50 27.00 
BG aa its a 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.60 16.15 16.35 16.50 17.55 18.90 19.50 
eee 14.10 13.75 13.55 14.00 13.80 13.40 13.30 13.35 13.40 13.70 15.60 16.60 
See 25.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 21.70 20.5 18.50 17.50 16:85 15.90 14.50 14.30 
ERS 15.80 16.75 18.60 19.75 21.75 22.50 23.40 24.65 27.15 27.15 26.90 25.40 
lL ee 14.60 14.10 15.20 15.50 15.50 5.50 15.50 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
1900 24.50 24.50 23.75 23:25 22.00 20.25 17.75 15.50 14.50 14.00 14.25 14.60 
Oy 13.25 12.00 14.25 15.00 15.25 17.00 17.00 20.00 22.00 23.00 23.50 24.50 
|. 10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
See 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.25 10.75 10.75 10.50 
|, Se 13.50 12.25 12.00 12.00 11.75 Shoes 11.25 11.20 10.80 10.75 11.10 11.25 
1895 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.00 10.25 10.75 12.50 13.50 13.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 
Malleable, Chicago, 1913-1924 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

i See $23.70 $24.40 $24.50 $24.40 $22.80 $21.40 $19.80 $20.40 $20.50 $20.50 $21.00 $22.00 
ae 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
ae 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.25 
> Oe 33.25 29.00 26.25 24.75 23.50 21.20 19.15 19.40 21.75 21.20 21.00 20.00 
Qe 40.50 42.75 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44.90 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.00 37.50 
re 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 af .a9 27325 28.00 32.25 38.80 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 
MEE xo) a0,0 30.00 31.25 35.80 39.00 43.20 50.50 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.35 33.50 33.50 
by ee 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 25.00 29.25 
Lee 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 14.20 5.10 17.40 18.00 
re eee 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.00 
1913 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.40 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham, 1904-1924 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$21.60 $23.00 $23.00 $22.20 $21.60 £20.00 $18.20 $17.90 $17.65 $17.50 $17.90 $19.50 
27.00 y 10 26.75 00 23.60 * 








23.30 24.50 26.50 7. 27.0) . 25. 22.75 20.20 19.25 21.00 
16.15 19.25 15.25 16.00 17.60 18.50 18.50 20.70 26.25 27.40 24.00 22.50 
33.75 27.70 25.10 23.00 22.50 21.70 20.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.25 17.00 
38.20 40.00 40.00 40. 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.50 38.00 
1.00 31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30.65 35.45 
33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
23.00 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
14.50 14.65 15.00 15. 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9.75 9:55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
10.50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 0.00 10.00 10.00 9.90 9.50 
13.70 13.50 13.00 12.50 11.75 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 11.00 
10.00 10.00 10.05 10.50 10.95 11.00 11.25 11.65 12.50 13.45 13.75 13.50 
11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.05 10.10 10.00 9.75 10.00 
14.00 13.90 13.00 12.10 11.20 11.60 11.40 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
13.00 12.70 11.75 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.30 13.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
12.80 12.50 12.10 11.90 11.50 12.00 11.60 12.05 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 
23.00 2 22.75 22.00 21.40 21.25 20.50 19.80 18.10 17.65 16.00 14.90 
14.00 14.00 13.70 13.65 13.75 13.50 13.00 14.15 16.00 17.15 21.25 22.00 
13.50 13.50 13.50 13.25 12.75 11.85 11.00 11.65 11.75 12.50 4.00 14.00 
9.75 9.50 9.70 10.00 9.65 9.15 9.15 9.50 9.50 10.65 12.75 13,05 
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Market History — 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia, 1910-1924 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
ae $24.26 $24.26 $24.13 $23.73 $22.60 $21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $21.26 $21.36 
iy, 29.56 30.10 32.00 32.75 32.75 30.60 28.00 25.80 26.20 24.50 
1922 21.55 21.35 23.60 23.75 25.60 27.20 27.50 32.15 34.25 33.00 
1921 35.00 31.00 27.40 26.25 26.10 26.00 23.50 21.00 21.40 22.00 
1920 43.90 45.00 45.68 46.80 46.90 46.90 48.55 50.95 53.75 52.65 
1919 36.15 36.15 35.10 31.00 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 32.00 
1918 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 
NL 65.055 30.50 31.75 36.90 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 
1916 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 
1915. 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 
1914.. 14.75 15.00 5.00 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 
ae 18.25 18.00 .75 50 17.00 16.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 15.75 
Ss 15.00 15.00 00 25 15 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 17.50 


Basic, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1924 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
eee $22.50 $22.50 $21.50 $21.35 $20.75 $20.60 $20.50 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
ee 27.70 28.15 29.35 30.75 30.75 28.15 27.25 25.10 25.10 24.00 
1922 20.25 19.85 19.90 21.70 24.55 25.25 26.00 29.50 30.00 30.25 
1921 33.35 29.95 26.20 25.00 25.00 24.70 22.25 20.70 19.50 20.50 
1920 33% 40.50 43.00 43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 47.45 51.15 50.75 
1919 33.90 33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 27.90 
1918 33.90 33.90 33.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 36.60 
1917 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 
1916 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19.00 19.25 20.00 21.00 
1915 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 
1914 14.00 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
A 18.25 18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.25 
1912 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 16.25 16.50 17.50 
1911 14.50 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.75 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
Se 18.75 18.50 18.00 17.50 16.25 15.75 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 
. 16.40 16.10 15.85 15.05 15.00 15.85 15.90 16.15 16.80 17.85 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
re $27.76 $27.76 $26.76 $26.86 $27.26 $27.26 $27.26 $26.26 $26.26 $26.26 
ae 29.75 31.35 35.45 35.45 35.80 34.80 33.80 32.80 30.50 30.50 
ae 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.35 35.35 35.15 38.00 40.00 40.00 
lee 47.70 46.80 “ 46.80 44.15 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 
1920 51.60 53.55 53.80 53.80 54.80 60.20 57.80 59.60 65.30 65.30 
1919 51.00 51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 40.25 40.25 40.35 
, eee 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56.00 56.00 56.00 57.00 
1917 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55.50 
191€ 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 40.00 
1915 19.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 28.00 
1914 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 
1913 24.50 24.50 24.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.00 23 23.00 
19.25 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.75 19.75 20.00 21.00 21.50 22.50 
1911 21.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.25 

* Nominal. 


Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton, 1913-1924 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1924....... $22.90 $24.00 $23.50 $23.00 $22.50 $20.25 $19.50 $19.75 $20.00 $20.00 
: = 27.90 28.40 30.75 31.00 31.00 28.25 26.50 26.00 24.90 23.90 
rae 19.60 19.15 19.00 20.30 22.70 23.25 24.15 27.00 33.75 32.40 
ae 34.60 30.00 27.50 25.85 24.50 22.80 20.50 20.15 20.30 21.00 
ar 39.50 43.00 43.25 43.25 44.00 44.00 44.00 46.50 46.80 46.00 
a 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 28.80 
nS 8 a'és « 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
SRR 30.00 30.75 35.80 37.75 41.20 47.50 54.50 55.00 49.25 33.00 
i nw 60% 18.30 18.50 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.15 18.45 18.40 18.15 19.40 
. | 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.56 12.50 12.60 13.65 14.20 14.90 
lv 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.50 13.00 13.00 
a 17.90 17.50 17.20 16.85 16.20 15.90 15.40 15.20 15.20 14.75 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago, 1907-1924 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

a $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 

aan 33.15 33.53 35.53 36.55 36.55 36.65 36.62 32.10 32.04 30.04 

eae 31.50 30.50 26.90 26.50 28.40 30.00 31.65 33.75 36.15 36.15 

ee 40.25 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.87 34.3 ; 

1920. . 48.75 55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 of. 
ety iise 38.70 38.70 38.70 33.25 31.75 31.75 31.75 32 
1918 7.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 a7 
1917 33.75 34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59. 
1916 19.25 19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19. 
1915.. 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 15.25 15.75 15. 
1914.. 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 5.75 15.75 15. 
1913... 18.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 6.75 16.75 15. 
eo : 5.75 25 16 
7 ; 





Standard Low Phosphorus, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1911-1924 


Nov. 
$20.90 
22.50 
29.25 
20.50 
44.00 
31.75 
34.00 
33.00 
24.00 
16.15 
12.65 
14.70 


Nov. 
$29.04 
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Market History — 


No. 2X Foundry, Buffalo, 1913-1924 


Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct 
ot ae $23.10 $22.75 $22.00 $21.50 $20.50 $19.90 $19.30 $19.10 $19.50 $19.60 
od 3 ee 28.00 28.5 29.40 30.10 29.80 29.50 26.60 25.50 25.25 23 00 
os! SA 19.80 19.15 18.30 20.75 23.00 23.85 25.35 31.50 33.75 31.50 
5 RRs 33.75 31.25 28.25 26.75 26.25 23.85 21.75 21.25 21.05 20.40 
See 41.50 44.60 45.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.75 Shao 51.25 
os SS 32.25 32.25 31.45 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 
ee as 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 
ee a 35.00 35.00 38.15 40 42.75 49.15 53.50 54 49.05 33.50 
ee 18.50 18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.90 20.70 
oo 13.15 13.05 12.55 12.75 12.75 2.75 12.80 13.70 15.15 15.80 
ee 13.00 13.00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12.60 
1913,., 17.25 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.09 14.25 14.00 

No. 2X Virginia Furnace, 1911-1924 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct 
Se $25.00 $25.75 $26.00 $25.50 $25.50 $25.50 $24.50 $24.50 $24.50 $24.50 
eee 27.50 27.50 28.25 29.25 28.60 28.00 27.25 26.25 25.50 25.00 
ee 21.75 22.00 22.50 22.85 23.50 24.50 26.00 26. 33.00 33.00 
io Ree 34.50 31.25 28.05 27.10 27.00 26.00 24.50 24.00 23.00 23.25 
oe eee so 41.25 42.75 43.25 44.25 45.75 46.25 46.75 49.25 50.25 49.75 
I9TS: is ckne 38.25 33.00 31.55 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50, 28.25 29.25 30.35 
bg See 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 37.50 
EPR x e0508 . 26.50 28.25 34.25 38.30 41.00 46.50 $2.25 51.90 46.50 33.50 
i ee 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 
Fe . 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 
So ee 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
a 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 13.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
 ) Se 12.25 12.25 12.25 13.00 13.00 43725 13.50 14.00 14.50 15.50 
i ee 12.75 ¥Z'75 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 

Per Gross Ton 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, 1895-1924 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
ps OS $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $39.20 $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $37.10 $36.60 
i re 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 
err 29.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 
3 ee 43.50 41.00 38.50 to , 37 .00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 
2 ae 49.60 61.25 65 68.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 
a 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38 50 39.30 
RS 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
1917 62.50 64.85 69.30 75.20 88.65 95.60 102.25 92.25 74.05 58.75 
ae 34.05 35.50 41.10 46.25 46.10 43.00 42.50 45.15 47.50 48.10 
re 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.05 20.35 21.45 23.00 24.70 25.20 
tae 20.00 20.90 21.05 21.05 20.00 19.80 19.55 20.05 21.00 20.40 
hy} 28.90 28.90 29.00 29.00 27.80 26.75 26.75 26.30 25.00 23.00 
a .00 20.00 19.90 20.00 21.10 21.90 22.25 22.40 23.75 25.70 
i 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
| a 27.87 27.50 27.50 27.00 26.10 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 23.40 
2 RR 25.00 23.50 23.00 22.00 22.50 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.50 
a 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
— 29.75 29.50 29.25 29.75 30.25 31.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.50 
OL 27.00 27.50 27.65 27.75 27.00 26.25 27.00 28.00 28.50 28.50 
1905 21.00 24.90 24.60 25.50 23.50 22.00 22.00 23.50 25.75 25.95 
| | Sa 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 21.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 
1903 29.75 30.00 30.25 31.00 30.50 29.50 27.50 27.00 27.00 26.50 
oS 28.05 29.80 $1.35 32.25 33.90 35.20 33.50 32.10 31.50 29.80 
1 Oe 19.70 19.75 20.80 24.10 24.20 24.45 24.25 24.40 24.10 26.80 

Seip eheis 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.50 29.00 27.25 22.50 18.00 17.50 17.50 
. See 16.75 18.25 24.00 25.50 27.00 31.50 33.50 36.50 39.00 37.50 
TS 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.85 14.75 14.75 15.45 16.10 15.75 
See 15.25 15.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.15 15.75 16.50 
1 er 17.05 17.65 17.50 18.90 19.50 19.75 19.90 19.75 19.60 20.25 
1895 14.85 15.00 14.85 15.40 16.7 18.75 20.85 22.00 24.25 22.00 


Jan. Feb, 
$40.00 
38.85 





see eens 


March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
$40.00 $40.00 $39.20 $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $37.10 $36.60 
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Market History om 
Jan 
Sea $51.00 
. ae 45.00 
a 37.00 
|! ee 57.00 
1920 52.00 
1919 57.00 
.) | 57.00 
1917 73.75 
1916 46.25 
. 25.00 
1914 25.50 
See 30.00 
Jan 
a $42.50 
Aa 37.50 
eT 30.00 
1921 47.00 
1920 53.40 
1919 47.00 
1918 51.00 
1917 60.00 
191¢ 34.75 
1915 20.00 
| Sa 20.60 
1913 29.20 
Jan 
1924.. $42.50 
1923.. 37.50 
ae 30.00 
1921 47.00 
53.40 
1919 47.00 
1918 57.00 
eS 60.00 
of, See 33.75 
=e 20.00 
1914.. + 21.00 
1913... 28.70 
Jan. 
., re $4.35 
1923. 9.00 
1922 3.85 
1921 6.50 
1920.. 7.00 
1919... 7.05 
1918 7.00 
>. Ser 10.40 
. sae 3.75 
 =aaee 2.00 
ae 2.50 
a 4.45 
>, 2.05 
>, =a 1.95 
1910 3.00 
Cn ax 6 1.70 
. are 1.80 
. a 3.75 
( ae 3.00 
. Fe 2.80 
ae 1.45 
| ES 4.50 
1902 2.25 
wip ees 1.75 
1900... 3.00 
Jan 
| a $3.80 
ee 8.25 
1922.. 2.75 
EL eis dot 5.15 
ae 6.00 
SA 5.85 
a 6.00 
| RO 9.05 
a 2.50 
| RS 1.60 
Seow eces 1.80 
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Wire Rods, Pittsburgh, 1913-1924 


May 


March April 
$51.00 $51.00 


March April 
$42.50 $42.10 
44.50 45.85 
29.40 31.50 
39.60 38.75 


March April 
$42.50 $42.10 
44.50 45.85 
29.40 31.50 
39.60 38.75 
70.00 70.00 
45.75 42.00 
57.00 57.00 
67.50 72.00 
41.00 45.00 
20.00 19.60 
22.00 21.60 
29.50 29.50 
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Per Net Ton 
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Foundry Spot, Connellsville, 1900-1924 
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Finished Steel Products Given in Net 
Tons, Pig Iron and Billets in Gross Tons 
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Market History — 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh, 1902-1924 


Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct 
Cae $21.10 $21.60 $19.75 $16.60 $15.40 $16.25 $17.30 $17.75 $18.60 $18.20 
a 21.65 23.40 26.1 25.8 22.50 20.50 18.25 17.50 18. 16.10 
ee 14.50 14.70 14.95 16.50 17.00 16.85 6.50 17.10 19.50 21.35 
| eo 15 15.00 15.00 13.00 13.60 13.10 12 12.60 11.30 14.00 
eA 26.50 28.15 28.00 26.40 25.50 25.30 25.70 27.75 28.60 28.00 
Ree 20.80 17.00 14.60 15.75 15.55 17.25 19.90 21.25 20.50 20.00 
ae 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
LS Saw 23.25 21.90 23.40 28.15 28.40 40. 40.25 36.60 35.50 31.30 
re 17.50 17.35 17.95 18.10 17.10 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.10 17.80 
SOASo. cu 55 11.60 12.00 11.90 11.75 11.75 11.75 13.38 14.25 14.00 
1 eeeegere 11.30 12.15 12.40 12.25 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.65 11.65 11.40 
RO 15.15 14.90 14.40 14.40 14.15 13.50 12.75 12.65 12.65 12.65 
Ll) ee 12.50 12.65 12.40 13.00 13.40 13.40 13.65 13.55 13 14.40 
ss SOR 13.50 14.30 14.40 13.50 12.75 13.15 12.90 13.40 13.15 12.25 
A 17.90 17.65 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.25 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.40 
i eae 16.50 16.00 14.75 4.15 14.95 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.75 17.90 
| ee 13.25 13.25 13.50 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.25 14.75 14.75 14.50 
See 19.25 18.75 18.25 18.25 18.15 18.65 18.50 18.25 17.75 17.50 
a eS 17.75 16.65 15.90 14.65 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 16.90 16.75 
19055 05..08 16.75 16.15 16.50 16.50 15.40 14.50 14.25 14.15 15.40 16.20 
OS ee 12.65 13.25 13.75 14.15 13.05 11.50 10.75 11.15 11.75 12.00 
9908s <c.5 x 22.25 21.75 21.25 22.15 21.65 20.50 20.25 18.75 18.25 16.00 
SN 4 17.25 17.45 18.55 19.40 20.25 21.40 22.25 21.25 21.25 21.65 
Heavy Melting Steel, Chicago, 1909-1924 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
a $17.40 $18.00 $16.70 $14.65 $13.75 $13.55 $14.75 $15.40 $16.40 $16.25 
OT Re: 18.70 9.75 23.15 22.40 19.75 17.75 17.10 16.25 16.55 14.50 
ek cia 11.20 11.15 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.85 18.15 18.50 
| See 15.25 15.25 12.55 11.25 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 
(Sees 24.25 25.05 24.20 23.95 23.15 22.40 23.70 24.15 24.20 21.40 
open 19.20 14.90 15.25 16 15.40 16.75 19.40 20.75 19.00 18.80 
i) gn 29.70 30.00 30.00 28.65 28.90 29.00 29.00 29 29.00 29.00 
| eee 20.25 21.65 23.00 26.65 28.70 37.00 35.50 33.10 32.65 27.00 
POR 565% 15.50 15.25 16.20 16.75 16.50 15.35 14.15 14.90 15.50 16.50 
i Senet 8.90 9.45 9.75 0 25 9.40 10.15 11.50 12.00 11.55 
to See 9.20 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.95 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.00 
("Rae 3 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12 12.00 ve 12.00 12.00 12.00 
eee 11.00 10.75 11.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 12.50 13 14.00 
CT eee 11.50 12 12 11.50 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.75 10.50 10.00 
eee 16 15.50 14.50 14.50 13 13.00 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.25 
1909... 14.00 13.40 12.15 12.90 13.50 14.15 14.05 14.95 15.80 16.30 


Heavy Melting Steel, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1924 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


ee eeee 
se eeee 
ee eeee 





: ‘ .00 - j 75 ‘ : , 
; ; : ‘ .00 ‘ 8. ‘ 
11.35 11.40 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8.00 8.50 9.15 
8.25 8.15 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.65 8.65 9.00 9.25 9.75 
7.90 8.40 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 
10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 9,25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 
9.65 9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 10.15 9.90 9.90 
8.65 8.65 9.50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.50 
11.00 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 
10.75 9.75 8.25 7.75 7.25 9.65 9.75 9.50 10.65 11.15 
6.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 7.50 tile 7.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 
12.40 12.65 13.15 13.65 13.50 13.75 13.75 13.25 13.25 13.00 
10.90 10.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 8.75 8.75 9.00 9.75 10.25 
10.75 11.25 11.15 10.90 10.15 10.00 9.15 8.40 8.90 9.75 
6.00 S43 5.40 6.15 7.15 5.65 5.75 5.25 6.25 6.2 
11.25 11.50 11.65 11.25 BOR Cs ese oh ekes 9.00 9.00 7 
; 9. 9.65 10.75 11.75 12.00 11.65 10.75 14.40 15 
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Market History — 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, Pittsburgh, 1917-1924 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1924 $23.90 $24.25 $23.75 $20.60 $19.30 £21.40 $21.70 $22.00 $22.25 $22.30 $23.50 
1923 25.15 27.00 31.30 32.10 28.30 25.00 23.15 22.70 23.50 22.50 20.70 
1922. 17.50 17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 20.60 21.00 20.60 22.90 24.85 25.00 
1921 24.50 22.00 21.20 18.25 18 .00 7.00 15.25 15.50 16.30 18.00 17.65 
1920.. 31.50 33.00 32.60 30.60 30.00 30.75 30.0Q 33.15 34.00 33.75 31.00 
1919 29.40 24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 21.25 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 25.75 
1918.. 42.20 40.00 40.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 38.60 
1917.. 32.00 30.00 33.00 34.25 36.60 43.50 52.75 43.00 47.25 43.50 39.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Chicago, 1915-1924 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1924 ‘ $17.50 $17.50 $16.05 $14.80 $13.60 $13.25 $14.80 $15.75 $16.70 $15.95 $17.10 
.) 19.40 20.50 23.25 22.75 19.95 16.95 16.60 17.05 18.25 15.30 14.16 
1922 =! 11.80 11.65 12.25 13.25 14.35 14.20 15.20 16.35 19.95 20.40 18.10 
Se 15.65 15.90 13.50 12.05 11.90 10.80 10.25 11.75 13.05 14.65 13.70 
1920 +h 29.00 30.75 30.70 30.70 29.50 28.00 28.10 28.50 27.50 22.50 19.55 
1919 5 23.30 16.65 17.65 18.50 17.05 18.70 21.20 23.25 21.25 22.00 26.50 
1918.. wa 35.00 35.00 35 .00* 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1917 23.75 24.00 25.75 29.80 32.60 41.75 39.15 35.40 36.25 31.90 30.60 
1916.. 4 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15.35 13.95 15.40 16.65 7.50 21.25 
 . Seeewe? 8.80 8.90 9.00 8.55 8.75 8.75 8.90 10.10 10.75 10.70 12.75 
* Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1904-1924 
Jan. Feb. March April] May June July ; Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
eS »20.10 $21.35 $19.00 $18.40 $17.75 $17.75 £18.05 $18.50 $18.75 $18.75 £18.95 
> a se 24.10 27.60 27.00 24.40 22.75 18.85 17.50 19.00 18.00 17.75 
.. 15.00 15.00 15.20 15.63 16.80 17.25 18.00 18.00 20.75 22.00 21.00 
. eee 20.00 20.00 18.20 15.50 15.00 15.00 14,25 14.00 14.20 15.40 16.00 
. Sees 32.90 36.10 36.50 35.25 34.00 33.50 33.50 33.25 34.40 29.85 25.75 
a949.... 29.80 25.00 24.00 21.50 21.90 22.50 24.70 27.25 27.00 27.00 27.85 
ta) Se 35.00 35.00 35 .00* 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
aS 27.00 26.75 30.00 36.00 40.80 47.85 54.05 46.20 44.50 41.80 35.35 
PED bue «0's 22.25 22.50 23.00 23.00 22.50 20.00 19.75 20.00 21.00 22.00 20.55 
NE i iin 11.75 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.75 13.50 15.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 
1914... 12.90 14.75 15.25 13.15 13.15 12.65 12.65 12.00 12.50 11.50 11.50 
a 16.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 15.50 14.75 14.70 14.25 14.25 14.25 13.75 
: eS 15.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 16.25 16.00 15.75 15.25 16.65 16.75 17.75 
.), 16.25 16.25 17.75 16.75 15.50 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.00 
See & 18.75 19.00 18.75 19.25 18.25 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.15 16.75 16.25 
Se 20.25 19.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 18.60 17.75 18.75 19.75 20.75 21.25 
Ee Ske 14.25 14.25 15.25 14.75 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 18.25 18.25 18.50 
ees 23.25 22.25 21.00 20.50 20.00 20.75 20.25 19.75 18.00 18.00 17.25 
a 22.75 21.00 19.75 20.25 20.75 18.25 17.50 18.25 20.75 22.25 22.25 
19.75 21.75 22.00 22.75 21.75 18.75 17 7.50 19.50 21.75 19.85 
eae 14.65 16.00 16.50 18.25 17.75 14.00 12.75 13.25 14.40 15.25 16.25 
* Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter. 
Machine Shop Turnings, Pittsburgh, 1906-1924 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov 
. Sr $15.50 $16.10 $15.00 $13.25 $11.10 $13.00 $13.50 $14.00 $14.75 $14.40 $16.00 
1923 16.75 18.25 20.65 20.10 18.91 16.60 13.50 11.40 12.75 11.40 11.00 
ES 9.50 9.55 10.65 12.30 13.45 13.65 13.75 13.95 15.45 15.40 16.25 
| eee 10.50 10.50 9.70 8.55 8.50 7.90 7.25 7.65 8.55 10.25 10.25 
Ro a.6a 16.75 19.25 18.40 16.85 15.15 17.65 13.55 15.75 15.80 16.00 14.75 
I 11.50 9.7 9.75 11.15 10.00 10.65 12.70 14.00 13.25 12.75 14.00 
1918 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
1917 12.10 12.00 12.45 13.90 14.55 20. 80 23.70 21:20 23.25 19.50 19.65 
1916 10.35 9.55 10.75 11.20 10.35 10.05 8.55 7.75 7.25 8.00 9.10 
cis shies 7.75 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.15 8.00 7.65 8.65 8.65 9.15 
| | 6.90 7.65 8.70 8.15 8.00 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.00 7.95 
ee 10.65 10.25 9.50 9.00 8.65 7.25 6.75 6.75 6.75 7. 7.15 
es gli 10.25 9.75 9.50 10.00 10.25 10.90 11.00 11.00 10.65 10.90 11.50 
9.15 9.15 9.15 9.75 9.65 9.15 9.90 
Sead ke 6 25 10.25 9.25 9.25 9.00 9.00 9.15 
ia 11.25 11.75 11.50 12.50 13.25 13.75 
25 8.25 8.25 9.00 .50 9.50 10.50 
75 15.50 15.50 13 Ze 14.50 14.00 11.60 
25 11.25 11.25 11.50 12.40 12.25 12.40 
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Market History — 
No. 1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1915-1924 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


eeeveee 





No. 1 Cast, Chicago, 1918-1924 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Septs Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ee $22.10 $22.25 $20.80 $20.00 $19.00 $17.75 $18.60 $19.00 $20.25 $19.20 $19.25 $20.75 
eer 24.30 25.75 28.50 27.55 24.20 23.25 23.25 21.20 21.50 20.40 20.55 21.50 
oy See 14.00 14.50 15.10 16.15 17.40 17.30 17.65 19.70 23.80 24.00 22.90 22.00 
Se 20.35 21.15 18.10 15.25 15.85 14.90 13.75 13.95 14.50 15.25 15.50 14.00 
i See 42.50 43.25 42.20 44.10 42.50 41.75 41.20 42.00 39.30 32.75 27.65 22.10 
| Sr 26.25 22.05 23.10 23.50 22.35 23.40 20.65 27.75 26.75 28.15 31.10 35.35 
See 30.00 30.00 33.00 32.45 30.75 31.00 31.80 33.40 34.00 34.00 32.75 29.00 

Rerolling Rails, Chicago, 1908-1924 

Jan Feb. March April §May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
og) ee $18.90 $20.00 $19.30 $17.10 $15.30 $14.55 $15.50 $16.00 $17.40 $17.20 $18.20 $19.50 
Oe 20.55 22.00 24.90 23.65 21.80 19.40 18.40 17.75 18.30 16.25 15.10 17.00 
SS ee 12.50 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.75 19.40 20.50 18.90 18.00 
. a 15.80 15.90 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 14.00 13.90 12.50 
acs ewn 33.60 34.65 32.60 32.50 31.50 32.35 34.90 38.00 38.50 34.00 24.15 17.40 
> 22.30 15.55 16.30 17.95 17.45 19.25 24.70 29.00 25.38 26.80 31.15 31.50 
oo ar 35.30 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
lo aa? 27.25 25.65 27.25 31.90 36.80 46.00 46.25 41.90 41.25 36.00 35.70 35.65 
ess 17.70 17.10 17.20 17.90 17.25 16.25 15.70 15.70 16.90 18.75 24.90 29.50 
1 9.50 9.60 10.00 9.85 10.00 10.00 10.10 Ege 13.15 13.25 14.30 16.70 
lo) er 11.00 11.20 11.25 43.25 11.25 11.25 ieee 11.25 10.85 10.00 9.50 9.50 
ee 16.25 15.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 12 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 
1° Ses 13.00 13; ye i 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.25 13.50 14.75 16.00 16.50 16.50 
|) Ses 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 12.75 12.25 12.25 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.00 a3525 
SS 47.79 17.25 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.00 14.00 
on SEE 15.80 15.05 12.80 13.20 14.65 15.50 15.55 16.00 17.20 18.00 20.25 17.70 
eee 12.30 13.00 12.20 12.75 13.20 14.00 14.45 15.60 16.00 15.70 16.95 17.25 

Iron Car Wheels, Chicago, 1915-1924 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
RS $20.60 $21.25 $19.90 $17.50 $16.60 $15.65 $16.40 $16.90 $18.40 $17.90 $18.60 $19.50 
ho 25.35 26.50 28.50 27.65 24.30 21.50 20.90 19.60 19.60 18.60 17.85 19.0U 
SAA 15.25 14.65 15.90 18.15 18.80 18.25 18.90 20.40 23.50 24.75 24.60 23.75 
ee 21.50 21.40 16.60 14.45 14.50 13.70 12.75 13.70 14.90 16.15 16.25 15.90 
a 36.25 38.75 36.15 38.50 38.25 36.00 35.70 38.40 38.80 32 a2 33.25 25.80 
(ae 23.20 21.15 20.00 20.40 20.20 22.00 24.40 25.15 23.50 23.60 28.50 29.75 
| See 30.40 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 27.50 
Se 19.75 18.30 20.30 23.25 27.20 37.00 36.75 30.70 31.00 25.90 27.50 29.50 
- RepPe 14.75 14.05 4.05 14.00 13.15 12.50 11.90 12.00 12.25 12.25 15.95 21.00 
| eee 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.¥9 9.85 10.30 11.40 11.75 11.75 12.75 14.75 


Per Pound 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1901-1924 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
|) ae 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.30c 2.25¢ 2.20¢ 2.15¢ 2.10c {2.05c 2.00c 2.05¢ 2.10c 
an 6.408 2.00 2.49 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 .40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
i xia a> ‘. : 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
sa a A 2. 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.05 1.85 1.75 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.50 
are ? 2: 3.85 3.65 3.25 3.25 5.25 3.25 3.43 3.25 3.00 2.35 
Rees © 3 a 2.60 2.35 2.23 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.99 2.35 2.45 2.90 
Mis <a zs ei 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Sey: 35 3: 3.45 3.65 3.65 4.00 4.70 4.75 4.25 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Riza nets ye 2. 2.65 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.55 2.60 2.70 2.95 3.15 
b sta ol B ‘. 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.3 1.30 1.45 1.70 1.90 
bi aaa .. a‘; 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 
ee .. i; 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.25 
Seto i. 5 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 
eee 1. a 1.40 1.40 1.40 ie 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10 
SNE 1. 1. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Fe aunt By 1. 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 8.20 hoe 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.50 
Dad baa Ey 1. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
ea aR iP 3. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1 60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Vea sate 2. x 1.50 1.50 i.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
eae 1. 1. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.95 
lente oat at ¥ 1.35 1.3 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.40 
Riera eS 1. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.35 1.30 
Eiteivliece Bs :. 1.50 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.70 
ikaea<' 1. ks 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 
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Market History — 
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Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, 1895-1924 


Feb. March 
2.45¢ 2.40c 
2.15 2.35 
1.40 1.45 
2.35 2.05 
3.70 3.75 
3.00 2.90 
3.25 3.25 
4.30 5.00 
2.55 3.15 
1.10 1.15 
1.20 1.20 
1.50 1.50 
1.10 1.10 
1.40 1.40 
1.55 1.50 
1.45 1.30 
1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 
1.60 1.60 
1.50 1.55 
1.60 1.60 
1.60 1.75 
1.60 1.60 
1.40 1.50 
2.20 2.00 
1.45 1.75 
1.00 0.95 
1.10 1.10 
1.35 1.30 
1.10 1.10 


April 


N 
ae 
Ww 
a 


ed ee eed ed et bd 
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So 


2. 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1. 
1.25 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


May 


Structural Shapes, 


Feb. March 
2.50c 2.50c 
2.15 2.35 
1.40 1.45 
2.25 2.10 
3.15 3.25 
2.80 2.70 
3.00 3.00 
3.25 3.45 
2.05 2.40 
1.10 1.15 
1.20 1.20 
1.45 1.45 
1.15 1.15 
1.40 1.40 
1.55 1.50 
1.45 1.30 
1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 
1.55 1.60 
1.60 1.60 
1.60 1.60 
1.60 1.70 
1.50 1.50 
2.25 2.25 
1.30 1.40 
1.15 1.15 
1.55 1.55 
1.50 1.45 
1.20 1.20 


Bar Iron, Chicago, 


May 


Feb. March 
2.40c 2.40c 
2.45 2.55 
1.60 1.60 
2.65 2.65 
3.45 3.50 
2.95 2.85 
3.50 3.50 
3.00 3.00 
1.90 2.20 
1.05 1.10 
1.20 1.15 
1.60 1.60 
1.15 1.15 
1.30 1.25 
1.60 1.55 
1.50 1.40 
1.55 1.55 
1,80 1.80 
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2.20c 
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wn 


July Aug. Sept. 

2.10¢ 2.00c 1.95¢ 

2.50 2.50 2.50 

1.70 1.80 2.00 

1.85 1.75 1.70 

3.50 3.50 3.50 

2.65 2.65 2.55 

3.25 3.25 3.25 

9.45 9.20 7.50 

3.50 3.75 3.70 

1.25 1.30 1.35 

1.15 1.15 1.20 

1.45 1.45 1.40 

1.30 1.35 1.40 

5.35 1.30 1.25 

1.40 1.40 1.40 

1.35 1.40 1.50 

1.60 1.60 1.60 

1.80 1.70 1.70 

1.60 1.60 1.60 

1.55 1.55 1.55 

1.60 1.60 1.40 

1.60 1.60 1.60 

1.60 1.60 1.60 

1.60 1.60 1.60 

1.05 1.10 1.05 

2.45 2.55 2.85 

1.10 1.10 1.15 

1.00 1.00 1.00 

1.25 1.20 1.15 

1.60 1.70 1.80 
Pittsburgh, 1895-1924 
July Aug. Sept. 

2.20c 2.15¢ 2.05¢ 2.00c 
2. 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1. 1.70 1.80 2.00 
2 1.90 L.7e 1.70 
ae 3.25 7 ae 3.10 
2 2.45 2.45 2.45 
a 3.00 3.00 3.00 
4 4.50 4.50 3.75 
Zs 2.50 2.50 2.60 
? 1.25 1.30 1.35 
1. 1.10 1.15 1.20 
1 1.45 1.45 1.40 
‘. 1.30 1.35 1.40 
¥ 1.35 1.35 1.35 
1. 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1. 1.35 1.40 1.50 
1 1.65 1.60 1.60 
1. 1.70 1.70 1.70 
e 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1. 1.60 1.60 1.70 
x 1.60 1.60 1.40 
1 1.60 1.60 1.60 
2 2.25 2.35 2.25 
1 1.60 1.60 1.60 
2 1.90 1.2> 1.70 
1. 1.95 2.05 2.25 
1. 1.15 1.20 1.20 
1. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
2 3.55 1.55 1.55 
a.2 1.50 1.60 1.65 
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Rail Steel Bars, Chicago, 1918-1924 


Feb. March 
2.30c 2.30¢ 
2.00 2.25 
1.50 1.50 
2.50 2.50 
3.20 3.35 
2.80 2.80 
3.00 3.00 
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Market History — 


No. 28 Black Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1907-1924 


— 
~» 
=] 


75c¢ 


Mune v' 
a 


OuMnmu 





BWAPHOWWWWWWWOWWWwWANNISIN Sp 





Siw et 
Ooo 


Vin 





April Oct. 

3. : 3.70c 3 3. .40c 
- A 3. 3.85 ‘ a. ¥.. 3 3.75 
3. 3. 3.10 3. 3. 3. 3. 3°50 
4 3. 3:90 4) 3. 3. 2. 3.00 
6. 6. 6.00 7. 7. 7. 7. 700 
4. 4. 4.35 4. 4. 4. 4. 4.35 
5. 5. 5:00 5. 5. 5. 5. 5:00 
4. 5. 5.75 7. 9. 9. 8. 7.75 
2. 2’ 2:90 2. 2. 2. 2.8! 3/20 
Ry a 1.80 8 FF Bi 1. 2.05 
¥ - 1.90 3 ay So x 1.95 
es  - 2.35 y F § 2. 2 2.00 
3 . 1.85 B zs a 4 2.20 
gy as Ae zs ,¥ ? 1. 1.85 
2. 2. 2:35 2. 2. 2 2: 2:15 
2. 2. 220 2. 2. 2. 2. 2:30 
a4 2 2.50 2. 2. y 2.50 
2. 2. 260 2: 2: 2” 2: 2 60 
Blue Annealed Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1913-1924 

Feb April Oct. 
3 2.80c Z., 2: ‘ p 2.60c¢ 
a 2.80 3 sp 23 . .s 3.00 
Zz 2.39 y a Zi ei ye 2.60 
Ss 2.95 3: = y > 2 a 2.50 
5, 4.85 5 S. 5 5. 2 5.00 
 S 3.55 fe 5 Ay. as 3:3 3 3.55 
4. 4.25 4.2 4. 4. 4.2 4. 4.25 
4.3 5.35 6 8. Be Ses 8.5 7.85 
3 3.00 ¥. % 3. 3 re 3.15 
| 1.30 Me ee 43 ae 53 1.60 
L. 1.40 | es Le | 5 1 1.40 
Bi urs 1 a: 1 1 1. 1.55 

No. 28 Galvanized Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1903-1924 

Fe April Oct. 

os 4. 4.85c¢ ; ‘ ‘ 4.60c 
4. 4. 5.uU 5. 5 5 5.00 
4. 4. 4.10 4 4.2 4 4.50 
5.3 as 4.90 4. + 3.8 4.00 
rs ¥% 7.50 7 Ce 7.5 7.50 
6. 2; 5.70 5 3 5 5.70 
6. 6. 6.25 6 6. 6.2 6.25 
6. 6. 7.55 10. 10. 9. 8.80 
4. 4. 4.85 4. a, 4. 4.45 
3. 3. 3.30 4. 3. 3. 3.50 
2. + 2.90 2 i if 2.95 
a wa 3.50 : 3 a 3.05 
- 3: 3.00 3. oe aa 3.50 
+. >. 3.20 3. 3. 2 3.00 
3. 3. 3:70 3. 3. 3. 320 
a; 3 3.40 3. Be as 3.60 
3. 3. 3.60 3. : OE 3.30 
4. 4. 3.80 a . F 3. 3.60 
2. » i 3.80 7, 3 2 4.00 
> ais 3.50 : 2 3. : 3.50 
3. 2 3.00 a o as 3.00 
4. + 4.00 4. 4. f 3.50 

Tin Plate, Pittsburgh, 1903-1924 

April Oct. 

5. $5.50 ; $5.50 

; 4.95 5.5 5.5 >. os 5. 5.50 

4. 4.75 4. 4. 4. ; 4. 4.75 

z: 6.65 ; 6. 3. 3 5 5.00 

7. 7.00 iP r ti t; +. 7.00 

i 7.00 7. LiF 7 7. 7.00 

z 7:75 Fi te £ ¥ 7% 7.75 

ae 7.50 7 9. 10. 10. 10. 10.00 

4. 4.70 5. 5. LS 6 s, 5.75 

: 3.20 3. 3. Ji 3. F; 3.10 

3 3.40 3: > i 3 3 3 3.35 

3, 3 60 3. 3. 3 3 3 3°55 

ee 3.50 : F 2.4 s _ 3.70 

if 3.60 a . a: a > 3.40 

2. 3.60 : 2 L 3 . 3.60 

3, 3.40 3, 3. 3. 3. 3. 3°50 

3. 3.60 2 a.9 ‘ s Be : pe 3.50 

3 3.90 fs be >. 2 3. 3.60 

3.60 3 a;  S 3.9 3. 3.90 

3; 3.50 Be 2 3. ie 754 3.30 

¢ 330 3. 3. 3. 3. 3 3°40 

: 3.90 » Fs ‘i 3. a. 7: 3.60 

Finished Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1920-1924 

April Oct. 

3.00c 2.70c 

3.00 3.25 
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3.00c 
2.75 
2.45 
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Hot Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1917-1924 
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Plain Wire, Pittsburgh, 1915-1924 


March April May June July Aug. 
2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.70c 2.65c¢ 2.60c 2.60c 
2.65 2.70 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 pe 2.25 
3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
2 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 : 
3.10 3.20 3.45 3.60 3.95 3.95 
2.25 2.25 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 
1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 


Wire Nails, Pittsburgh, 1907-1924 


March April May June July Aug. 
3.00c 3.00c 2.95¢ 2.90c 2.85c 2.85c 
2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 2.99 2.75 
3.25 SS 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
3.45 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.23 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.15 3.20 3.50 3.65 4.00 4.00 
2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 
1.75 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 
1.80 1.80 1.75 1.80 1.70 1.70 
1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 
1.95 1.95 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.80 
2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 1.95 1.95 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Cold Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1910-1924 


Feb. 


March April May June July Aug. 
4.80c 4.75c 4.50c 4.50c 4.35c 4.20c 
.80 5.15 5.25 5.25 5.00 5.00 
3.50 3.60 3.70 3.95 4.00 4.00 
5.65 5.50 5.50 5.00 4.40 3.90 
8.80 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
6.10 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 
6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.85 3.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 a1 2.42 2.75 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.20 
2.95 2.95 3.00 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.25 3.25 3.25 2.95 2.95 2.95 

; 2.99 2.95 


March April May June July Aug. 
2.85c¢ 2.75¢ 2.60c 2.55¢ 2.50c 2.50¢ 
3.10 .30 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.15 
1.80 1.95 2.05 eS 2.50 2.50 
2.85 2.75 2.05 2.70 2.50 2.30 
5.25 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.10 3.30 
4.50 4.50 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 
hee ee fyi 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 1908-1924 
March April May June July Aug. 
2.85¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.70c 2.60c 2.60c 
3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 
1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.45 2.55 
2.70 2.75 eg 2.70 2.45 2.40 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.90 4.10 4.70 Be 3: 6.00 6.00 
2.55 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.80 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.30 
1.30 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.40 
1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 
1.60 1.60 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 
1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 


March April May June July Aug. 
2.85c¢ 2.75¢ 2.75c 2.70c 2.60c 2.60c 
3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 
1.70 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.45 ry 
2.70 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.35 2.20 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
2.90 2.90 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.35 3.35 3.60 5.50 6.00 6.00 
2.35 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
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Nov. Dec. 
2.50c 2.60c 
3.2 £82 
2.45 2.45 
2.60 2.25 
3.25 } a 
5 te 
3.25 3.25 
3.20 $3.25 
2.80 2 ae 
1.70 1.90 
Nov. Dec. 
2.75¢ 2.85¢ 
3.00 3.00 
2.70 2.70 
2.90 2.50 
3.25 3.25 
3.45 3.50 
3.50 3.50 
3.50 3.50 
2.85 3.00 
1.85 2.00 
1.60 1.50 
1.60 1.60 
Fee 1.75 
1.55 1.55 
1.65 1.70 
1.80 1.85 
1.95 1.95 
2.05 2.05 
Nov. Dec. 
4.00c 4.15¢ 
5.00 4.75 
4.50 4.50 
3.80 3.75 
8.00 6.85 
5.65 5.65 
6.50 6.50 
6.50 6.50 
6.50 6.50 
3.50 3.75 
2.02 2.75 
3.25 3.05 
3.20 3.25 
2.95 2.95 
2.95 2.95 
Nov. Dec 
2.25c¢ 2.35¢ 
3.00 2.79 
2.90 2.80 
2.25 2.00 
5.00 3.90 
3.30 *3.30 
3.50 3.50 
5.25 4.50 
Nov. Dec 
2.50c 2.50c 
3.00 2.90 
2.90 2.80 
2.20 2.15 
3.05 3.05 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
4.60 3.50 
3.25 3.25 
1.75 1.95 
2.25 1.2) 
1.50 1.40 
1.50 1.50 
1.30 1.30 
1.50 1.50 
1.50 1.55 
1.80 1.80 
No Dec. 
2.40c 2.40c 
a 2.90 
2. 2.80 
2 2 
2 . 
2. 3. 
-~p z: 
4. ¥ 
2. 2. 
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Market History — 
Jan. Feb. 
Reece 2.75c 2.75 
bik satin z./> 2.75 
: canes 2.45 2.40 
awe 2.79 2.75 
ise aul 2.75 2.75 
ee 3.00 3.00 
Sree 3.25 3.25 
sive oe 2.25 2.25 
ives ee 1.50 1.50 
ere 1.50 1.50 
coeeees 1.50 1.50 
Jan. Feb. 
Pe ee. 2.60c 2.60c 
(ivaaem 2.40 2.45 
eo hmae 1.90 1.85 
Tomer 3.00 3.00, 
sevdane 2.75 2.75 
oh ates 3.00 3.00 
ge 3.25 3.25 
opaeeee 2.75 2.75 
beeen oe 1.80 2.05 
9 ieee .oRn wes 
Jan. Feb. 
Sah Senin 4.10c 4.10c 
Teter 3.90 4.05 
cneeaes 3.60 3.50 
ae 5.00 5.00 
bse ugiabe 4.60 4.60 
re 4.90 4.90 
Peas ae 4.90 4.85 
Dae saale 4.25 4.50 
aig kone 2.60 2.65 
er ON 2.00 2.00 
Msebuss 2.05 2.00 
Jan. Feb. 
3.05¢ 3.0 
2.85 2.90 
2.25 2.49 
3.65 3.65 
3.45 3.70 
3.65 3.65 
4.00 3.90 
3.40 3.40 
2.45 2.25 





Jan. F 
isices a 2.85c¢ 2. 
i éhinia’es 3.00 3 
ey 2.29 2. 
Rishi cat 4.15 s 
Cwik da 4 4.15 4. 
ae re 4.40 4. 

4.65 4 
peoeseie 4.25 4. 
eaeee 2.60 zZ. 
he ae 1.45 1 
bases 6 1.60 zB: 
iibtevws 2.20 2: 

Jan. Feb. 
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Angle Bars, Chicago, LOt4-1928 
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Weekly and Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 1921-1924, 
Compiled by Iron Trade Review 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
Pe. oe ree $39.94 ee Pree ee eee $43.02 Re EET eee $40.65 SO Crk es debad vena $33.73 
| PE eePe er rere y 39.58 SS | SPA ren © 43.00 OT, ete Ar are 40.54 SS rae 33.85 
2 Spe, ae tgs.dnca sep bire be 43.05 RICE 5 ina ales den Ou 40.23 IE Cre Ba-aais cs ras om 34.11 
Nov. — Per ree .. 39.46 SE BOP ee 43.02 RO Ge uttindiee 84-40% . 40.69 RET éwi de ivaerane ke 34,29 
a 3 settee eee eens =. Average for December . 43.02 Average for December . 40.53 Average for December. 33.99 
ee. i See Pee 42°80 ee? re 41.40 Rs sci tye e 34.56 
Average for November 39.00 OW BEF ch tees tresses 42.63 ee a ee eee 41.78 oe, re 34.60 
SN OE sla cae bs ae hs 6.9 42.74 NS UE das gay tea as 42.41 NI i oe 34.59 
Oct. 29 ....+..+++04-+ 38.61 ON: BR xe os shashs as 43.09 Se ee 42.72 a SE Pe 35.08 
a t. tg seeeeees venee a Average for November 42.81 Average for November 42.08 Average for November . 34.71 
ee ee eM ee oc 0 a Mees SUES; Scscnca 0073 oo ere 
(TE RR le Raa: 38.67 Se. Sp SR ae ee 43.70 SY 3 RE CR ee epee ner a .. SS errr 
} Ss 38.65 Oct. ee Se saan 43.90 SAI foo os nas Ma aig inte 43.56 GME. Gas ogo ed ou @aee 35.50 
Average for October . oe? ~ Spee "| 44.06 ESOS: i. vnvodada tees 43.88 OS OV Sp egauee 35.46 
Sept. 24 .......+.--0e- 38.87 ET Bis capsnkp hex be 44.23 Oe Bj xabiaks kaSes 44.07 Oe eRe 35.52 
meng 4 Se eS cae Average for October .. 43.84 Average for October .. 43.60 Average for October .. 35.46 
© 20 suds Cav eeantau 39.15 : 
ay eo 39.23 OS er AE overr 44.47 Sere 44.26 Sept. 28 ee. .eeeeesees 35.52 
A nainees Ss 39.05 Ee PS Sere 44.7 ee: OO ae ee aes 44.1 EE Sh eiosc teen. 34.88 
a See can teis haas. 44.72 RT Fe se hae ee 43.80 OE IP ic vos Cian xn 
ae Sry 39.35 “Sr LOA Roe Geen 44.68 a, Ps aes ae et 43.79 ee LP FS cee ae 35.37 
Aug. 20 .csccheooee. +. ga Average for September . 44.64 Average for September . 43.79 Average for September . 35.34 
ie: Sebb enw e cin ae 
aon Re oe Mee 39,29 Pe Baa am siviy acale's We 44.84 pe ae ey eer 41.41 0G Se ee eee ee 35.53 
Averag aoe ee ere (x chads SG pO Se | Sees ee ee ae 40.92 Se CUE VIE rn ha ca ch6 ie 36.03 
a oa ee CRON. J, 1500 aes bs 44.84 Meee So i koderes 39.69 gS Seppo pememes: 
July 31 ....20....2..- 39.47 oe ee eee 44.88 shy, emer) epee: 38.75 ee Ee aa eee 35.82 
uly 24 ...0000. +++ 39.53 BOE asieachis tern e 44.97 Fey SR ne Nene EE BS Diane bleaivn'é ois 36.56 
FUG SF cas cestsd esses 39.89 Average for August .... 44.87 Average for August .... 39.79 Average for August .. 35.99 
ea BO. #800 bxisin v0 ne as OS GRR 45.09 Ak. PRR TR ee 37.67 “28 rr 36.69 
July 3 weceeecevecseess + + 8 AR SS .. 45.26 WINES... cewasaaks 37.45  & GR Rae pier 37.55 
Average for July ..... 39.78 OME Re ete, 45.49 DNGEE: cin cakdntbeks 37.45 BEES steven shs0i0 eee 
On See a eee 40.37 a, eee ere ». 45.72 FORA 6 svisligue yes be¥s 37.43 UMNEIND e aidig win acs. 0:4 4.0. 39.69 
Tun TE ee eS 40.55 Average for July ..... 5.39 Average for July ...... 37.50 Average for July ...... 38.14 
Saree 
0. a ae eee 40.66 NE ES. Abek $d shs wo aeltey 46.16 ON GE ee ee 37.26 ee a Shien as on be 40.79 
SS, eae 40.84 NE oe nitcs 3 Ok 46.34 TO DE esata vacee eee 37.12 IEE NS 5 ae & a a.0 0606S 41.23 
Average for June ...... 40.61 MN BO ath dy ve vinn Bede os 46.53 ee eer pee See 36.74 pe SES ee 42.15 
Mav 28 41.14 elt Seer 46.79 ey: SE aes, “Se 36.72 ot REE Sia a eg 42.45 
May 21 si trial bale eh Aphex 41.22 Average for June ...... 46.46 Average for June ..... 36.96 Es SAE Aes 42.71 
epee: 7 ae? oe “eae PE: MBE AD 56.66. c0vasss 36.64 Average for June ...... 41.87 
OS a Saaeaaiany  aits ierlaeaae 41.58 an ee 47.44 CE <h5 vctasaew pede 36.62 1 RR Oe ae 43.03 
Average for May ..... 41.38 ee Ae ah ewdne de h.a% 7.48 OE) Sa ae me 36.60 OO Oh, nah b vans hes 43.05 
’ ED Set aaa er 47.70 OE 5 aes pee ene 36.50 SS, co hikd cae 45:54 43.59 
OE wacwdbiidedeuys 41.72 DE A cin bite de 47.70 ee eae 36.08 ee Se ee rer 43.61 
NC. | INO? ee ore a 42.01 Average for May ...... 47.52 Average for May ...... 36.49 Average for May ...... 43.32 
ADE. 16 se.sseesss sees ag EME sche sicinage ces 47.34 itt. Eee 36.44 SS eS 43.73 
oT “Spee ape 42°91 oa Sore 47.15 re Pere 34.75 SS Sere eeiine 43.85 
pa ‘dae ook eta th 2°33 BA BM wh decnescees 46.87 BUG ED) Sok od. «3 Ko Sis 34.02 | ee - 43.93 
average tor Agri ..... “6.3 EC Re 46.69 Te Be eae IE Wi aries ins cake 43.86 
| eee 43.13 Average for April ..... 47.01 Average for April .... 34.42 Average for April ..... 43.84 
Oe ae aa 43.25 Pn ME hack tnewanaede 46.55 EO ED 6 cars Feds ccend Saree MR Os we ni dw aso 44.57 
SEE: unde eairdes donee 43.27 Sg : Be ee 45.33 OS ee I IRIE Peas 6.9.0 ae ea 44.85 
ee ee ee 43.29 SSE See 6 eal 44.95 A Sars ae See 32.87 ee 45.25 
Average for March .... 43.24 SRM. Bi abo Xb ce cae Rawls 44.41 he ae ee eS _ Beara 45.53 
Feb. 28 43.39 Average for March .... 45.31 Average for March .... 32.97 TY Sa ae er eee 46.65 
SE so! ee kg. Bea ers 43.81 GD os wikis dea ge CK 32.81 Average for March 45.37 
eS | Er Are Raping 43.53 PO EU 55 08.0 uc twas at 42.57 BOE serecslnedn sc cusfeneee A SS Pee Pere es °47.10 
ABest te ahead 43.49 Feb. 14 .0.2....seses 42.24 Feb. 15 «.-ssseeeveveee | 32.88 Feb. 16 «-....000ceeee 48.36 
Average for Fet 43.49 CD. 7 cvvvcverecsevces 41.8 i STR ES cd GO. Ds cies ccvcecvesece 
ee Average for February 42.61 Average for February 32.86 | ee ree 50.78 
fan, 30 ......0000e0e. 43.39 Dal S48 Cian enes tes 41.61 BS. ci iephineddys 32.92 Average for February .. 48.81 
> eee 43.35 SS RR OP Saar 41.41 RS EE.  whtgsas 360 bak Oe PME oe aa See eae 51.28 
i reer Ar: 43.29 Ne Ee ee rer 41.13 Se a eee ee 33.36 a LO er ere 51.73 
= 9 cabs hdd Ganeei 43.21 Din coSs uhhh 'e 690 5 41.05 ~ Se Rahs a de doses 33.54 DN Re Oe kee au.cd ag = a 
a Seep ere ees 43.06 Re AP ee oe 40.67 BOD: 5 iia n be Se hn 5 6 vas ee Va Mare en eee eee ee 
Average for January .. 43.26 Average for January ... 41.1? Average for January .. 33.35 Average for January .. 51.98 
Monthly Averages During Earlier Years 
1920 May ssccssccccce 48.29 OO RPP Pree 67.75 ee ee a eee. . JF. .Aise ores 
December ....... 54.04 ail ja bheweaxs 22 Soeesawer vhagks $3.38 Average for year. 40.50 June ..........+. 22.58 
a eeeeeeeee ° UBUSt .cccccees . 
November ...... 63.75 February ..+--.. $3.71 July. ..... a a 89.56 1915 on A eet ++ ae 
S Ree te . CS eee 53.81 ED flassasdseas - 82.66 December ....... 31.56 pam go) 040 e0 oo y 
——. CE seeee 69 * verage for year. 50.32 BY cesses reper | November ae STS. 28.64 March ....++-+++ 23.60 
meee Nowe sskiees ret 1918 April .....++4 ++ 66.48° October ........ 26.19 Febwwery § ....... pe 
Yo seeeeeeeeees aes 61.07 Septemb 25.55 January ........ 23.03 
UME ceccoccses - 67.89 December 57.24 Pp CT weeeeee . 
MET icnoccckibed . 68.26 November ....... 55.67 — ceeeeee + 3076 August ......+. . 24.77 Average for year. 22.92 
April 32.22: errs oS egeeer oR ae F010 GUY, ceceeeceeees 2425 1913 
~ ached: 65.47 September 1.11. ° S636 Average for year. oS Maeneesepeyepes 
February ........ 65.63 August ........ : 56.67 1916 Stated te 22.89 December ....... 23.29 
January ......... 940 July .. : .,; Sa se) soe 22, November ....... 24.02 
Average for year. 65.59 une Mos Re ate Mee December ...... - $53.68 MTOR. ich caccswt Wael ES eS ae 24.91 
= siseseessees 56.59 November ...... 46.77 February +ee+ 22.21 September .....+. 25.55 
1919 ; eapereey O58 SE ME oscnviss SA00  SOUEMY ccccennen SLQG. Aaah ......... 25.97 
March .....----- $6.71 ‘September ...... 39.97 Average for year. 24.76 PS 26.34 
peaeber araseee ae February ...... . 56.67 GE vecue cease CRT 1914 | aaa 26.78 
—— a. wemeate : January ......... 56.67 See eee 38.37 ~ eee oo mie 
re 48.76 Average for year. 56.68 hades hones -- 39.63 December .......-$21.58 April ....ccccees - 27.74 
September ...... 48.35 1917 BY ceccccnees -- 39.78 November ....... 23.39 eee «+ 27.93 
DP acosvects 48.27 Ce ere eseee 39.13 October ......... 22.84 February ........ 28.05 
july bibcececeued . 47.86 December ....... 56.68 UD: vebbcccee Breen September .6.... 23.17 Jarmary ....ccees 27.96 
OE “Recenasvavt 47.88 . November ....... 58.29 eee 35.63 ae eae 22.72 Average for year. 26.32 
See eee! 
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in 1924 


F. O. B. Ports of Shipment 
British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Jan. Feb. March April May June spl a — <4 
d £ £ d 


& .@¢@24 @@ £2 66 € 8 Zed 8 £ dz dz d£ 
PIG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3, Middlesbrough..... 4.19.0 4.18.0 4.10.0 4.12.6 4.12.0 4.9.0 4. 8.0 4. 7.0 4.3.0 4. 0. 
Basic, Middlesbrough............... 4.155 6.45.0: 6.10 4.15.6 4.15.0 4.7.6 4.°5.0 -4. 0.06.88: 3.37 
Scotch Foundry Sep Veena aero i. 3.0 3. 3.8. 5. O89 .5;.0.0 5.0.0 5.6.0: 417.6: 4.17,654.0.0 4:10 
Hematite Bast Const. ;...cccscccese 5.2.6 5.1.0 4.19.0 4.19.0 4.18.6 4.17.0 4.16.0 4.14.0 4.12.6 4. 8 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
NE iS ee Se roae.0 7. 327.300 7.32.6..7.10,.0 7.20 7.0.0 -7:-6.0 7. 28 46.45 
Rk Re ee er ree 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0 
FINISHED STEEL 
DORRGGEE IIs 6 o-0'0:0 0 kph ek ens phacdn 8.15.0 8.15.0 8.10.0 8.10.0 8.10.0 8. 5.0 8. 7.6 8.10.0 8.10.0 8.10 
Merchant bars......... eet eeke RO: wee See 2535.0 6.45.6: 3.15.0. 6.150 8.15.0. 8.12.6 6:30 
Structural shapes.. ctbaucn See 8.90.8: B.ee.0 .S.° 7.6 8; 7.6: 8, 0.0.3. 040.:3. 080: 3..6:0 38. 0 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank......... 7 OS 9.0.0 -7.9.0:9.0.0 9. 20 9.09 9. 0.9: 9.0.0.9. 00 $. 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.... 13, 5.0 13. 0:6 0..9.0 3. 0.0 13.-6.0 15. 0:0: 15. 0.0 13. 8:0 15. 0.0 15. 0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 18. 5.0 18.10.0 17.15.0 17. 2 6 17.15.0 18. 5.0 18. 5.0 18.10.0 18. 5.0 17.10 
mS BU Ns ine ss vavg es wecees 11. 5.0 11. 5.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0 
PEGs WINNS bad soc cov ves ens cuvde 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 12. 5.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 11.10 
Galvanized wire, base............+. 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 16. 0.0 15.10.0 15.10.0.15.10.0 15. 0 
ere rere ..e. 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.1G.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10 
Tinplate, base box 108 snmp ina nee Hee ee 2a tee es OL Bee Seca Bs Be es, See ae Se Re 
Furnace coke Sry rey Ber <a [eae Sere a. 71s 2, O02 2.0 F, ace 8. RA 3, ee ee ee 17 
PNOIIOES 6 i 5 60.400 swcnecricese 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 17. 0.0 16. 0.0 13.10.0 13.10.0 13.10 


German Prices 1 In Pounds Sterling Per Metric Ton 
F, O. B. Rotterdam or North Sea Ports 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Pe ow £26 2 426 0 4:3 @ OE 8 2:2 sp dood Bie 4 Lad 
PIG IRON 
omnes No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00...... 5. 0.0 4.13.0 4.13.0 4.15.0 5.5.0 5. 5.0 5.5.0 4.17.6 4.17.0 4.14.0 
Basic. cctiwa seb ene Aye chs 2 awere & o.oo. 2.0 2..5.0° 6515.0 $.30:0 5.17.6 6.0.0 3§.12.6 5:30:60 5. 5.0 
ASSIS 2 gS Nai eR sen. Ocak 5.70.0 5: 4.0 §.144.9: 5.150 5.150 3.15.0 $3.10 5.15.0 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
baat ccc bd seb udae eadse bows 6, 99.9 -6,.0.0 6:12:60 6.16.0 6.38 6..5.0 6. 2:6. 6.0.0 5.16. 5.0.0 
Wire rods BS Se Se REE 8. 0.0 7.15.0 8.10.0 8.17.6 8.10.0 7.15.0 7.10.0 7.0.0 7. 0.0 6.10.0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails. . Foddisheaecas ce 7.00.0. 6.15.0 .7. 5.0. 7.17.6 8.0.0. 7..5.0 6.12.6 6. 7.0 6.10:0 6..0.0 
COS. bus, cb ob ov seeks ds cia Tio. Oke e o7s 5.0 72-8000: 7. 3.0 6.12.6 -6.10.0 6.. 2:0 6.°2:6 5.37.6 
DOPUCORTA! GRADES. 6 oe 56 5 ois .oc:0 00 see's sae We as.0 7.2.6) 2s 9.0.7. .:2.6 6.12.6 6128 6. 5.6 6..2:6: 3.460 
Plates, ship, bridge ee eekc; 044k 0 ee ee 8. Sa 3.0.8. 2.6. 7.12.6..7. 20 6134-7. 52-7. 2:9 
Sheets, black, 24 gage......... is. Ue as. ©.0 33. 0.6 43..3.0 13. 5.04. 5.0 13. 2.0 12. 80 12. 76 82..3.0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, co rrugated 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 20. 0.0 22. 0.0 22. 0.0 22. 0.0 22.10.0 
RGN OREN. onic ce secs deccvese 9.10.0 8.12.6 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 10.10.0 8.15.0 8. 3.3 8.5.0 8. 5.0 
NM as io n'a 0 dx his Moe se 11.10.0 10. 0.0 10. 2.6 11.10.0 10.10.0 10. 2.6 10. 0.0 10. 7.6 10. 0.0 9.10.0 
Galvanized wire, base............... 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 17. 0.0 14. 0.0 12.10.0 11. 0.0 
SN DEER wan ccrvuweseasancele 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 5.0 13.10.0 13. 0.0 12. 7.6 


French Prices 1 In French Francs Per Metric Ton 
F. O. B. Channel Ports or Antwerp 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


PIG IRON 2 


Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00...... 390 385 405 405 380 360 355 335 315 305 
hic eked i cin avawcka tka s ¥s ee 395 395 410 415 390 380 355 335 315 310 
ID os x china eota tov 395 385 405 410 380 360 350 320 305 305 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05...... 440 465 520 500 465 440 435 430 425 415 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 

tin ih ak oak bin brass veks 500 505 615 565 475 475 485 460 460 430 
ea rin cnn vnenesoond 730 710 870 780 700 725 700 675 620 580 
FINISHED STEEL 

es 5 os a vale tbe se Hése 545 575 620 630 600 580 575 520 515 510 
re ree eee 570 570 700 645 580 560 555 565 545 500 
IEEE GROOD, oo ccc cc cccccccees 555 575 660 605 560 555 540 520 520 490 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank......... 635 635 750 745 710 735 730 720 730 710 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............... 1100 1100 1200 1200 1150 1150 1150 1225 1150 1200 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 1540 1610 1700 1750 1800 1750 1750 1750 1770 1770 
INO 6s éeniess dhseee'e 775 775 960 900 815 825 800 800 730 710 
i Ene 5 si'se'sh bua ohne we 955 915 1225 1025 1000 975 1020 1020 1010 930 
Galvanized wire, base.............00. 1225 1175 1475 1325 1300 1325 1300 1300 1320 1220 
ee TI hw chucaresscsduceer 1090 1025 1275 1125 1050 1100 1100 1100 1100 1010 


Belgian Prices in Belgian Francs Per Metric Ton 
F. O. B. Antwerp 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
PIG IRON 


Foundry, No. 3. Silicon 2.50-3.00..... 410 430 485 450 395 400 390 365 340 340 
CC Re ES Nd, unin ba 6 sek 430 430 490 465 400 390 380 345 340 340 
NS SOONER TEL 410 410 470 460 390 380 370 355 330 320 
SEMIFINISHED ‘STEEL 

Dc Noe chk Gbanebhsese eb av awxee ee 565 595 705 610 540 560 545 510 490 465 
RECESS SE ES ee aed 810 840 925 850 750 775 700 670 620 , 600 
FINISHED STEEL 

SS occu couse ee eetebe 700 695 695 650 680 700 700 600 600 600 
Os . ccwas devisees curs 670 690 800 675 600 620 595 560 525 515 
Structural GSRapes. ... 2... cs cscvccece 615 650 760 660 590 610 585 550 525 515 
Plates, ship, bridge and en Se eS 730 790 845 800 725 740 730 665 635 630 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............... 1200 1245 1375 1200 1210 1275 1260 1260 1200 1180 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 2000 2050 2125 2100 2100 2450 2325 2250 2150 2225 
Bands and strips..............+..+05 950 950 950 950 950 925 900 830 775 735 


ee eee 1200 1200 1400 1260 1150 1075 1075 1000 950 
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Europe Gropes Toward Stability 


Hopes Are Expressed That Good Progress Will Be Made in the New Year— 


Production Now Nearly Up to Prewar Level—Prices Have Been 


Erratic—Germans Form Sales Syndicate 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


HE year 1924 was one of dire struggle by Euro- 

pean industries to maintain their markets in the 

face of increasing competition. As the year drew to 
a close, a strong desire to reach some kind of interna- 
tional understanding in order to stabilize prices and 
control production became evident among iron and steel 
producers. However, this path is bristling with diffi- 
culties and it is not likely that the new year will see the 
birth of a real international syndicate. 

The past year was characterized by instability of iron 
and steel prices and excessive production. All through 
the year continental prices were considerably lower than 
those prevailing in Great Britain and imports of conti- 
nental material in England were heavy. British steel 
also encountered severe competition in the empire’s own 
export markets. As a result, British prices gradually 
dropped from the beginning of 1924 until November 
when, following the elections, they again climbed up. 
Their lower prices, under favorable circumstances, en- 
abled British exporters to ship tonnages of pig iron to 
the United States. French and Belgian prices were 
ever changing. German prices also shifted. These 
variations were the result of unstable exchange rates. 

The continental output of iron and steel in 1924 
considerably exceeded that of preceding years. France 
and Belgium, with new, up-to-date plants, outdid their 
prewar production. Germany, by extending her plants, 
reached a level of production which may be estimated 
to equal if not exceed that of Great Britain. The 
combined raw steel steel production of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Luxemburg in 1924 can be 
estimated at between 28,000,000 and 30,000,000 gross 


Such conditions justify the feeling already alluded to, 
that “something must be done.” It can be assumed 
that currencies will not be subjected to such wide fluc- 
tuations in 1925 as in the preceding year. Sterling 
is sound. The mark, protected by the Dawes scheme 
and supported by the successful floating of the German 
external loan, appears to be enjoying a firm tendency. 
The French franc is now backed up by the recent 
hundred-million dollar loan and the Belgian frane will 
be correspondingly maintained. These conditions elimi- 
nate one of the main causes of European iron and 
steel price variations. 


The problem of organization international iron and 
steel associations with a view to controlling production 
and stabilizing prices remains to be solved. Eventually 
a combination of Lorraine ore and Westphalian coke 
interests will be brought about. In the meantime Ger- 
many alone has formed a domestic syndicate for the 
control of the production of raw steel, but it is unlikely 
that other countries will follow suit. Negotiations of 
a more general character are now being pursued be- 
tween Germany, Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
and the economic struggle is resuming one of its old 
aspects of tariff skirmishes. 

After having traveled a rocky road for several years, 
European industries were in a more healthy condition 
at the close of the year than might have been hoped 
for. The vitality of the iron and steel industries in 
these countries is such that the United States may be 
prepared to find its European competitors this year as 
strong as in the past, while British pig iron and ferro- 
manganese, and continental steel will still find their way 




































































tons as compared with 33,360,000 tons in 1913. to American ports throughout 1925. 
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FOUR YEARS OF WORLD PIG IRON PRICES 


This Chart Shows Southern No. 2 Foundry at Birmingham, French Lorraine No. 3 Foundry; German No. 3 Foundry at Furnace; and British No, 
3 Foundry at Middlesbrough, All Reduced to Dollars According to the Monthly Fluctuations in Exchange 
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European Iron and Steel Domestic Prices 


in 1924 






British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
£048.64 42 2:4424¢ 82 © €@E od £ «¢ 222s 4:23:42 

Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 4.18.6 4.13.0 4.12.0 4.12.6 4.10.0 4. 8.0 4.7.0 4. 3.6 4.2.0 4. 0.0 

Basic pig iron . 4.15.0 4.15.0 4.15.0 4.15.0 4.10.0 4.5.0 4.0.0 4.0.0 3.17.6 4. 0.0 
Furnace coke fuvdéus, CS R38 1,59 8:3.0 2s e228. 1 39 17.0 17 
Billets Tce 7. tee 1.50.0 40S 7.38 2.8 7. O80: 6358: 615, 

Standard rails eaten 09.00 9.0.0 9.0.0 8.15.0 8.10.0 8.10.0 8.10.0 8.10.0 8.10.0 
Merchant bars , -» 9:30.90 9.90.9 8.17.6 9.0.0. 9. 0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 9. 0.0 -6.15.0 -8.15 
Shapes woo ee OB 9.90.0 9.108 9.10.0 9.0.0 9: 0.0 29.0 9. 6:6 B15:0 3.0. 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank coe 9.90.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0. 9.10.0 9.16.0 9.5 
Sheets, black, 24 gage... 13.10 0 13.10.0 13.10.0 13.10. 0 13.10.0 13.10.0 13.10.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 13. 0 
Sheets, perenaen, 24 gage, c wrugated 18. 5 0 18.10.0 17.15.0 17. 2.6 17.15.0 18. 5.0 18. 5.0 18.10.0 18. 5.0 17.10 

Plain wire... : .. 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 12. 5.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 11.10.0 

Bands and Strips. ‘ : . 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 


Foundry No. 3 


Basic pig iron.. 


Furnace coke. 
Billets. . 
Standard rails 


Merchant bars......... 


German Prices in Renten Marks Per Metric Ton 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 84 87 89 91 99 99 92 92 92 88 


eT RAR Ee re 95 98 98 100 | 110 105 105 105 98 
rrree ipiwecete 34 32 32 32 32 27 27 27 
eae 110 115 125 130 135 115 105 95 105 100 


126 125 140 155 145 135 125 115 120 120 


20 eos Ch wks KW ele we kw ee vie 124 125 133 147 145 126 121 112 116 109 
Plates, ship. bridge and tank......... 150 140 160 160 155 140 135 130 138 128 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............... 225 225 240 245 240 230 220 218 220 215 


Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 4-4 345 340 345 350 470 460 400 420 435 


Plain wire... 


SO GE WUNEND. oo Cad ks oes bbe cee 163 160 175 


Foundry No. 3 
Basic pig iron. 
Furnace coke. 
Billets ; 
Standard rails 
Merchant bars 
Shapes 


pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 = 385 405 405 385 375 345 315 305 300 


Plates, ship, bridge and tank......... 635 630 750 775 700 730 735 725 730 710 
nes NOE, TN I. van co vucesces 1150 1150 1300 1300 1200 1150 1150 1200 1175 1200 
Sheets, galvanized, re gage, epee 1750 1750 1800 1850 1850 1750 1750 1765 1770 1770 
Gri cts Wa boise 4 Soh wee 1000 1100 1085 1000 1075 990 1020 1010 93 

eee DN TEP LERUELECE LEE 855 850 9 955 825 825 815 810 740 710 


Foundry No. 3 


Basic pig iron. 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 415 425 485 465 400 405 395 360 345 345 


es a a wks we pith eee 195 195 195 195 190 190 60 155 145 35 
a ee ete 565 705 615 545 560 540 515 495 470 
LEE a Se 7 695 695 690 690 750 750 600 625 650 
i i awy 670 690 800 745 600 620 595 595 540 525 
I i oo EPR ee 615 675 760 710 590 605 585 565 535 515 
Plates, ship, bridge ped a ae 730 800 840 850 710 755 730 700 645 625 


meets. black, 24 
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British Home Market Invaded 


Pig Iron and Finished Steel from Continent Competed Severely with Domestic 





Product—Indian Tariff on Steel Also Hurt Market—Prices Decline 
Slowly Throughout Year and Fall Below Profit Point 


N THE iron and steel trade, 1924 

was generally disappointing, having 

failed to realize the optimistic expec- 
tations held at the beginning of the year. 
The period was one of falling prices, 
fairly evenly distributed over all classes 
of production. The reductions, however, 
were slowly progressive and conse- 
quently have not entailed risks of seri- 
ous loss. Selling prices have, however, 
now reached a point at which profit- 
making is practically impossible, and 
ideas of profit have been indefinitely 
postponed, although at the moment, the 
position is rather more hopeful. 

The year began badly with a railway 
strike, which reduced the working fur- 
naces in January to 190. The best pig 
iron production of the year was in 
March, when the output was 668,600 
tons. But in that month there were only 
194 furnaces at work. Other labor 
troubles, in addition to the strike, in- 
cluded an extensive stoppage of steel- 
works at Sheffield and a shipbuilding 
lockout which extended over several 
months. Almost the only satisfactory 
product from the manufacturers’ point of 
view relates to furnace coke, which in 
the ten months reduced from £1 7s 6d 
($5.90 at the current rate of exchange) 
at the furnaces to 17s ($3.95) mainly on 
account of reduced continental demands, 
coinciding with larger production; al- 
though it was affected also, unfortunate- 
ly by a steadily falling blast furnace de- 
mand, 

The severity of foreign competition is 
indicated by the import figures, which 
for the most part were on an ascending 
scale. It will be seen that very large 
quantities of basic pig iron were bought 
abroad, and steel billets were formidable 
competitors. The highest figure was 
reached in May when the steel billets 
blooms, etc., bought abroad totalled 83,- 
814 tons. Such Belgian products as 
girders, beams, etc., plates and sheets, 
and steel bars figure prominently in the 
returns. This competition was aided by 
the extremely low rates of exchange, 
giving an inflated purchasing power to 
British sterling. As usual, however, the 
foreign semifinished material was util- 
ized, to some extent, by increasing the 
competitive power of makers of sheets, 
tin plate, bars, etc., to retain their hold 
on foreign markets. Almost the only 
departments maintaining substantially 


full production throughout the year were 
galvanized sheets and tin plate, both of 





which show excellent export returns. 

A good volume of exports was main- 
tained, May being the most satisfactory 
month; but the severe slump which 
reached its lowest point in September is 
indicated by the fall from a total of 415,- 
115 tons in May to 269,279 in Septem- 
ber. Pig irons had remarkably wide fluc- 
tuations, and in September it will be 
seen, that the imports of pig iron came 
very near the total of exports. For 
some months in the year pig iron was 
dumped into Middlesbrough, into the 
yards of important steelworks, whose 
furnaces were idle. One of the misfor- 
tunes which affected several branches of 
British trade was the imposition of the 
Indian tariff, which has checked exports, 
especially from Middlesbrough, a_ dis- 
trict which for many years has regarded 
India as its most useful market. The 
October exports show a decided revival, 
and the last two months of the year 
promised to do something in making up 
the heavy leeway resulting from the un- 
satisfactory earlier months. In October, 
for the first time for five months, the 
Tees exports of iron and steel exceeded 
100,000 tons. 


Capacity Exceeds Consumption Needs 


It should not be forgotten that the 
keen competition and large proportion 
of unemployment is distinctly connected 
with the large increase in capacity. The 
National Federation of Iron & Steel 
Manufacturers in December last year 
pointed out: 

It is recognized that the 50 per cent 
expansion in iron and steel producing 
capacity, which took place during the 
war cannot be fully utilized except in 
boom periods, until normal consump- 
tion both for home and export is devel- 
oped to a corresponding level. 


The capacity steadily increased dur- 
ing the year owing to the laying down 
of large plants by Scotch and English 
firms, the latest development being the 
complete overhauling of the Northeast- 
ern Steelworks, which has occupied 
many months and is now ready to op- 
erate. With the larger number of in- 
dividual mills capable of turning out 
4000 tons of steel rails per week or 3000 
tons of ship or other plates, the trade 
has now, so to speak, a wide mouth 
which requires a good deal to keep it 
fed. This explains why the sharp re- 
covery in the volume of business which 
followed the general election was ac- 
companied by great steadiness of prices, 
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no advance whatever having taken place 
in steel rates at the time of writing. This 
is the penalty which the industry has to 
pay for its zeal in bringing plants up to 
war requirements. Shortness of money 
the world over has prevented the vari- 
ous countries from supplying their iron 
and steel needs. Consequently, the 
change over to peace requirements has 
not even now been effected, 

Further progress has been made in the 
direction of increasing the output per 
man and generally speeding up time 
wasting being the special bete noir of 
the steel manager. 

The most serious deficiency was the 
lack of orders for shipbuilding, which 
must necessarily be the most reliable 
customer of the steelworks. Naturally 
also, the chief mill improvement and ext 
tension has had in view the requirements 
for shipbuilders, the layouts providing 
for maximum daily and weekly ton- 








nages. The following table shows the 
ship building tonnages for the first 
three quarters of the year: 
1912——— 1924-—— 
Tonnage Tonnage 
under con- under con- 
struction Tonnage struction Tonnage 
Quarter at end com- atend com- 
of of quarter menced of quarter menced 
year tons tons tons tons 
First .. 1,492,138 355,203 1,473,629 227,786 
Second 1,337,759 241,183 1,516,746 375,210 
Third . 1,271,195 111,860 1,468,408 252,745 
WOME CEOS 8Os FOG SOE «seve cui © danian 
The latest unemployment returns for 


shipbuilding show a proportion of men 
out of work of no less than 28.5 per 
cent. This is largely accountable for 
the continued high percentage of unem- 
ployment in the kindred industry of iron 
and steel, blast furnacemen having a 
proportion out of work in September of 
16 per cent, iron and steel workers 24.9 
and iron ore mining 22.9, 

Common complaints during the year 
were that shipbuilding and ship repair- 
ing can be done much more cheaply on 
the Continent than in Great Britain. The 
reasons assigned are the comparatively 
high cost of iron and steel and other 
materials and especially the stringent 
conditions imposed by the trade union- 
ists in regard to working hours, appren- 
tices, etc. The various classes of ship- 
builders and engineers were agitating 
continuously, practically all the year, for 
higher wages. Their dissatisfaction has 
some reasonable foundation, since sev- 
eral branches of industry pay higher 
wages to unskilled workers than are paid 
to skilled engineers and_ shipbuilders. 
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This is one of the legacies from the 
war period, the large proportion of la- 
bor representatives in the various mu- 


nicipal bodies keeping a watchful eye on 


Wage questions and maintaining a stub- 


born fight against any reduction. A 
common ground of complaint is that the 
railway porter, whose duties 


unskilled, can make more 


ordinary 
are largely 
money than several classes of work peo- 
ple engaged in skilled industries. 

The workman has, of course, had to 
take his share of the depression, with it 


IRON TRADE 

a promise to induce the workers on the 
Continent to line up to English condi- 
tions, The steel trade has undoubtedly 
suffered from the small individual out- 
put of the coal miner, now very much 
less than it was before the war and cap- 
italists engaged both in coal, iron and 
steel repeatedly have contended for 
some modification of the 7-hours system 
in the pits which would add to the out- 
put of coal while reducing its cost. Oc- 
casionally manufacturers have spoken 
out sharply on the difficulty of meeting 
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restoration, possibly expansion of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act, would 
find very much support in the iron and 
steel trade. 

The general position of the industry 
is indicated from the point of view of 
capital investments. The September re- 
turns of coal and pig iron companies 
showed a paid up ordinary capital of 
£6,451,231 with a market value of £9,- 
234,709. For coal, iron and steel com- 
panies the paid up capital was £42,431,- 
120 of a market value of £25,196,877. 





unfortunate results of his wages. In De- competition with tariff countries and Iron, steel and engineering companies 
Exports in Gross Tons During 1924 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. 
So aT eee 7,731 10,988 11,539 4,493 8,196 10,343 8,051 5,775 5,471 4,715 
Pig Iron: 
Forge and foundry re 21,075 24,598 15,513 24,780 44,078 23,556 19,625 20,355 13,897 23,784 
Acid Sing Waker 15,774 8,679 12,799 23,978 31,671 17,236 15,916 13,609 12,164 17,707 
Basic. lt a aie ite 4 2,279 15 io is Wiehe Seas fae 26 33 50 
Ferroalloys.... : 8,592 710 8,086 14,424 10,548 5,740 8,711 7,254 9,349 12,419 
Steel Ingots. .... 164 85 16 174 142 61 60 SEER tik a4 33 
Blooms, billets, slabs 795 647 1,234 1,087 1,177 1,167 747 1,581 445 454 
Bars, rods, angles, shapes, 
etc. Ais 31,379 29,032 20,958 26, 693 28,117 25,184 29,431 26,708 25,137 23,073 
Castings, iron.... : 98 76 116 117 154 123 228 127 153 
Castings, steel... 1,378 33 117 és 96 7 105 61 68 54 
Forgings, iron... 8 8 7 2 14 20 5 6 3 6 
Steel girders, beams, etc. 7,932 6,193 5,136 5,938 6,845 7,262 6,333 4,755 4,995 6,210 
Hoops and strips 6,109 5,394 5,187 5,047 4,580 6,942 3,825 7,590 4,931 *7,305 
Plates and sheets, not gal. 
Armor plates... ee on ceeUny Tee a) eetvnki at SAUEEK. “sheesh. om ee areata Pkeae se) Shanes. Maackee- len 
Plates and sheets not 
under ” thick. 11,687 15,727 12,496 14,216 17,222 20,146 18,844 19,228 14,443 10,510 
Plates and black sheets 
under \%” thick. 26,900 24,565 23,128 14,614 24,615 23,121 27,334 19,229 13,916 16,763 
Black plates 3,439 1,974 1,753 2'671 3/406 4751 7°481 5082 2'627 4.440 
Plates and sheets, coated 
Galvanized sheets... . 54,809 50,460 50,310 59,020 66,018 50,818 57,108 48,937 52,014 55,034 
Tin plate.... 51,704 44,962 46,137 49,542 60,480 50,809 46,867 40,821 42,492 45,776 
Cast tubes, pipes ‘and fit- 
tings. . 5,201 6,431 6,417 7,956 7,095 6,953 9,058 8,127 7,270 6,679 
Wrought tubes, pipes and 
and fittings......... 11,669 13,969 13,806 9,477 13,896 15,530 17,692 16.466 9,806 12,581 
Rails for trams....... 601 1,270 2,026 1,103 262 724 717 214 189 1,107 
Railway rails 21,841 24,755 13,934 9,503 21,670 10,515 12,526 14,100 9,325 11,299 
Sleepers and fishp! ates. 11,738 8,853 6,418 17,408 9,208 8,642 4,984 5,694 3,297 7,160 
Tires and axles 1,865 2,683 1,838 1,692 1,963 1,484 1,629 1,616 1,661 1,354 
Wheels and axles 1,314 2,448 2,318 1,624 1,097 1,195 1,122 1,522 619 1,260 
Railway mat., other ty pes 6,341 6,781 3,814 5,674 5,611 4,543 2,154 2,711 2,708 5,579 
Wire oe 5,231 5,805 5,336 6,750 7,886 6,782 7,580 5,904 5,717 7,140 
Wire manufac tures ; 4,109 3,816 3,928 4,074 4,729 4,407 4,320 4,488 4,238 4,476 
Nails and tacks... : 1,346 1,334 1,396 503 1,207 1,475 2,250 1,773 1,322 1.396 
Wood screws....... 599 331 309 292 345 235 256 248 222 293 
Bolts and nuts , 2,186 2,337 1,860 2,268 2,300 2,736 2,721 2,631 2,253 2.770 
Manufactures of cast iror 1,769 3,168 2,431 1,519 2,293 2,391 3,262 2,326 2,396 2,646 
Anchors, cables and chains 1,252 1,219 1,195 1,837 1,694 1,407 1,147 1,264 1,260 1,395 
Bedsteads and finished pts 1,100 824 945 926 1,199 1,182 1,021 1,123 546 1,131 
Hollow ware.... 1,366 1,629 1,375 1,585 1,628 1,409 1,691 1,571 1,564 1,592 
Other manufactures of iror 
and steel....... 12,982 21,301 14, 971 18,201 22,881 14,498 17,982 12,668 11,380 14,488 
Total, including scrap 345,455 341,511 299,6 1 341,292 415,115 334,775 347,799 306,832 269,279 313,620 











cember of last year the average weekly 
earnings per head in iron and_ steel 
amounted to £3 3s 3d ($13.60) whereas 
for September this year the average 
was £2 18s 8d ($13.50). Complaints 
were general throughout the year in 
every branch of the iron and steel in- 
dustry that this country is severely 
handicapped by the return, on the Con- 
tinent, to the prewar 10-hours and 12- 
hours system of working, and the gen- 
erally lower wages earned by the for- 
eigners. This has been a common ac- 
-cusation against the influence of British 
trade unions which it is said agitate for 
the maintenance of incompetitive wages. 
The workmen’s representatives, how- 


ever, have nothing better to offer than 


have called for retaliatory measures; but 
it cannot be said that any progress has 
been made in the direction of a tariff 
policy, and even in the iron and steel 
trades such pronouncements are rather 
suggestive of the voice crying in the 
wilderness. The trade is as divided as 
ever on all questions of tariffs. It will 
be remembered that prior to the election, 
Stanley Baldwin, who was a_ former 
chairman of Baldwins Ltd., and who is 
extremely well informed on iron and 
steel conditions, expressly repudiated 
any intention of introducing general 
tariffs without a definite and special 
mandate from the country. Probably, 
the policy of preferential arrangements 
with the Colonies and_ some judicious 





had a paid up ordinary capital of £35,- 
396,696 with a market value of £30, 
835,206. 

Taking the nominal value of the in- 
vestments at £100 iron and coal com- 
panies in December last had a value of 
124.7 which in September had increased 
to 143.2. In the same period, however, 
iron, steel and engineering companies 
had reduced from 108.9 to 59.4. But iron 
and steel companies had increased from 
76.0 to 87.1. A further improvement 
has taken place since the election and 
demand for iron and steel shares is ¢ 
cidedly encouraging, indicating far more 
confidence in the future than has been 
manifested for the past two years, at 
least. 
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France s Fortunes on Upgrade 


Great Industrial Improvement Reflected in Gain of 61 Per Cent in Pig Iron Pro- 





duction, 49 Per Cent in Steel—Exports Exceed All Past Records— 
Relations with Germany More Satisfactory 


HE year 1924 will be recorded 

i in the history of French iron and 

steel industry as one of real pro- 
gress and accomplishment. The beginning 
of a new era in French metallurgy was 
marked by the armistice with which 
came the return of Lorraine to France. 
Following the close of hostilities many 
months were spent in rebuilding the fur- 
naces and mills ruined by the war. 

The work of co-ordinating and organiz- 
ing the newly acquired interests in Lor- 
raine also took considerable time and it 
was not until 1921 that France was 
really prepared to resume her place as a 
factor in the iron and steel trade of the 
world. Iron and steel producers, even 
in countries where the industry was well 
organized and enjoying well established 
trade connections, at home and abroad, 
will long remember the business depres- 
sion which prevailed during the ist half 
of 1921 and all of 1922. 

In the face of such conditions losses 
were inevitable and the financial reports 
of practically all of France’s iron and 
steel manufacturers disclosed large de- 
ficits for this period. As business began 
to move forward toward the close of 
1922 the outlook became more encourag- 
ing. Early in 1923 France began to 
enjoy an active export demand and then 
French troops were ordered to move 
into Germany and occupy the Ruhr. This 
move dealt a hard blow to French metal- 
lurgy as it took many months to over- 
come the passive resistance of the Ger- 
mans and assure an ample and regular 
supply of Ruhr coke to Lorraine and 
eastern furnaces. 

It is true that political disturbances 
and exchange fluctuations which persisted 
during 1924 were not favorable to busi- 
ness development, but these handicaps 
were not comparable to the obstacles 
which had confronted the steel industry 
during the five preceding years. 

During the first six months of 1924 
French blast furnaces produced 3,786,179 
metric tons of pig iron which is an in- 
crease of 1,429,264 tons or 60.6 per cent 
over the output for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923. The year started off with 
127 furnaces blowing ‘which produced 
589,000 tons during January or 20,000 
tons more than was produced during any 


one month in 1923. Additional stacks 


were blown in as the year progressed, 





BY L. W. MOORE 


French Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


and the output increased steadily until the 
average monthly production toward the 
close of the year was 650,000 metric tons. 

According to statistics published by 
the Comite des Forges, 3,395,261 tons 
ot steel were manufactured in France 
during the first six months of 1924. 
Ot this total, 3,312,729 tons were steel 
ingots and 82,532 tons steel castings. This 
is an increase of 1,123,805 tons or 49.4 
per cent over the production during the 
first half of 1923 and 24.5 per cent 
nore than the output for the last half. 

Exports of iron and steel for the year 
1924 exceeded all past records. Ship- 
ments to foreign destinations were greatly 
accelerated during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March and April, due to the un- 
usually low value of the French franc. 
During the first eight' months of 1924 
pig iron exports averaged 61,000 tons per 
month as against 49,400 tons monthly for 
1923. Steel exports averaged 193,000 tons 
during the first eight months of 1924 as 
compared with the 1923 monthly average 
of 153,850 tons. Average monthly im- 
ports of pig iron fell from 5300 tons in 
1923 to 4000 tons in 1924, whereas im- 
ports of steel products increased slightly. 


Reparations Deliveries Were Regular 


Deliveries of coke by Germany on the 
reparations account were made regularly 
throughout the year and French blast 
furnace operators constantly pro- 
vided with a sufficint supply of com- 
bustibles. This fact accounts, in a large 
measure, for the marked improvement in 
the iron and steel industry for 1924 over 
previous post years. During the 
first eight months of 1924 France im- 
ported 3,876,326 tons of coke, most of 


were 


war 


which came from the Ruhr cokeries. 
This represents a monthly average of 
484.541 tons as compared with 302,- 


500 tons for 1923. 


French coke ovens produced 1,726,319 
tons of coke from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1924, 
oc an average of 215,789 tons monthly. 
Thus coke receipts from all sources at- 
tained a monthly average of 690,330 tons 
while statistics for 1923 show an aver- 
age of only 450,000 tons per month. It 
is estimated that under normal conditions 
the French iron and steel industry re- 
quires a minimum of 700,000 tons of 
coke per month. 

The price o 


reparations coke 
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was 


fixed for January at 220 francs ($11) 
per metric ton. This figure was reduced 
ot Feb. 1 to 143.50 francs ($7.18) at 
which point it remained practically un- 
changed throughout the year. 

French metallurgists are high in their 
praise for the results accomplished by 
the Mission Interalliee de Controle des 
Usines et des Mines. This was 
composed of several experts representing 
the allies during the period of Ruhr oc- 
cupation. When it became obvious that 
the Germans were going to resist occu- 
pation by subsidizing labor and refusing 
to operate their industries in the Ruhr 
means had to be taken by the allies 
to exploit the Ruhr mines and furnaces 
and organize transportation. 

This work was performed by the Mi- 
cum and the success of their efforts is 
attributed in a large measure to their 
decision to ignore the German govern- 
ment and to negotiate directly with the 
owners of the Ruhr and steel 
plants and other industries. 

Adjustments of pig iron prices were 
less frequent during 1924 than in other 
years since the war. Lorraine No. 3 
foundry pig quoted at 395 
francs ($19.75) in January and remained 
practically unchanged at this figure until 
July when it began to go down slowly, 
reaching its lowest point in October when 
quoted at 295 francs ($14.75) 
per metric ton f.o.b. furnace. Hematite 
iron quotations averaged 100 francs ($5) 
per metric ton over the price of phos- 
phorus pig iron throughout the year. Con- 
time to time 


mission 


mines 


iron was 


if was 


cessions were made from 
to obtain export tonnage. During Feb- 
ruary and March orders were booked 
for shipment to the United States, but 
as prices began to decline in America 
and the French franc appreciated in 
value shipments in this direction ceased, 
but other outlets were maintained. Dur- 
ing the last half of the year exports of 
pig iron were confined largely to Bel- 
gium, Italy and Switzerland. 
Makers of semifinished steel products 
enjoyed a brisk export and domestic 
demand throughout the year. As in the 
past, Belgium and Luxemburg proved to 
be France’s best foreign customers. Their 
combined purchases of blooms, billets and 
bars totaled 348,075 metric tons during 
the first six months of 1924. Great 
Britain took 200,000 tons, Germany 100,- 
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000 tons and exports to other countries 
approximated 100,000 tons during this pe- 
riod. 

The largest single item appearing on 
the list of France’s iron and steel ex- 
ports is rails. Shipments to other coun- 
tries totaled 161,689 tons during the 
first half of 1924 as compared with 
110,076 tons for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923. 

Little buying has been done by the 
French railways since the war and al- 
though they were expected to come into 
the market for large tonnages during 1924 
their orders have been disappointing. Ex- 
ports of finished steel products, other 
than rails, amounted to 161,742 tons or 
an increase of 70,000 tons over the cor- 
responding period of six months during 


1923. Makers of heavy plates encoun- 
tered keen competition from Belgian 
mills, The situation as regards light 


plates and sheets was more satisfactory 
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ization with offices in Paris. Practically 
all sales of iron and steel in the French 
colonies are handled by the Compagnie de 
Depots et Agences de Vente d’Usines 
Metallurgiques, 

French steelmakers encouraged by the 
results of the past year look forward 
to the future with optimism. They firm- 
ly believe that the most difficult period 
now lies behind them. Moreover it has 
become much easier to find capital for 
expansion than ever before. Prior to the 
war French capitalists favored govern- 
ment bonds as investments but the Rus- 
sion debacle and conflicts in Turkey have 
cost French investors billions of francs. 
Their attention has thus been turned to 
industrial stocks just when the French 
iron and steel industry most needed the 
financial support of her own people. The 
next step predicted toward consolidating 
the position of the metallurgical industry 
is an accord between France and Ger- 
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agreements and outlining of markets 
would be included are not believed to 
be founded on fact. The importance 
of an understanding on this point is 
recognized by both countries and no 
reason seems to exist to interfere with 
an easy solution of the difficulty that 
has hampered France and Germany 
because of the need each has for the 
material controlled by the other. 

A representative gathering of busi- 
ness men representing 39 countries, in- 
cluding a large delegation from the 
United States, will meet in Brussels 
June 21 to 27, next, to discuss world 
economic conditions and _ problems, 
which will be taken up at the third 
general meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, according to 
announcement by the American section 
of the international chamber. 

A representative gathering of business 
men representing 39 countries, includinga 























and mills making large delegation 
3/16-inch gage and from the United 
lighter worked to : : States, will meet 
capacity through- French Business Progress in 1924 in Brussels June 
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year for sizes %-inch to 2 inches was many, under which Lorraine ore can national chamber. 
fixed by the comptoir at 1500 francs ($75) be traded for Ruhr coke. Negotiations As a premilinary to the Brussels meet- 


per metric ton. This price prevailed un- 
til August when the comptoir announced 
a slight increase. Two small advances 
were made subsequently, bringing the 
price up to 1600 francs ($80) per ton 
at the end of the year. The consump- 
tion of wrought pipe is increasing stead- 
ily in France and pipe mills are enjoy- 
ing a prosperous business. Before the 
war lead pipe was used almost exclu- 
sively in plumbing installations but the 
high price of this product is gradually 
leading to the adoption of galvanized 
steel pipe. French: manufacturers find 
that they can make large pipe practically 
as cheap by the seamless process as by 
the lap welding method and this ac- 
counts for the relatively heavy consump- 
tion of seamless pipe in France. 

The various export selling organiza- 
tions which were constituted after the 
dissolution of the comptoirs to handle 
export business continue to play an im- 
portant role in France’s foreign trade. 
The most important of these bureaus are 
Longovica, Nortrilor, Sogeco and Colum- 
eta. The latter is a Luxemburg organ- 





with this object in view are now being 
pursued and if successfully terminated 
will mark the opening of a new chap- 
ter in the history of French industry. 
However some time will elapse before 
such negotiations are successfully con- 
cluded and the leading French industrial- 
ists are aware that the interests of neigh- 
boring iron and steel producing countries 


are also involved and that some kind 
of a general settlement must be ar- 
rived at. 


At the close of the year the French 
steel trade awaist consummation of 
the pact with Germany for the ex- 
change of ore and coke, the outline 
for which has been drawn up and is 
under consideration by industrial lead- 
ers of both nations| Indications are 
for an early understanding on this 
important feature of steelmaking and 
that this bar to production by both 
nations will be removed speedily. It 
seems probable that the first agree- 
ment will not go further than formu- 
lating a basis for exchange of these 
raw materials and rumors that price 


ing, an international committee composed 
of able business men of all the im- 
portant commercial nations of the world 
will make an economic world survey for 
the purpose of determining what meas- 
ures must be taken to solve the problems 
that will arise in the wake of the op 
eration of the Dawes plan and to stimu- 
late production, revive industry and re- 
store international trade. To this end 
the committee on economic restoration 
of the international chamber, of which 
Fred I. Kent, New York banker, is 
chairman, will be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of members from the countries 
now represented and from other countries 
which play an important part in inter- 
national trade. The committee will begin 
to function early next year, so that its 
report will be ready in time for the 
meeting. 

Other important measures which are 
pending before the international chamber 
and which will be discussed at the Brus- 
sels conference are the elimination of 
duplicate taxation, the limitation of na- 
tional armament to lighten taxation. 
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Belgian Steel Industry Gains 


Production Exceeds Prewar Years— Favorable Exchange Increases Exports and 
Broadens Markets—Semifinished Steel Requirements Came from Luxem- 


burg Under Free Tariff Agreement—Labor Troubles Lessened 


ne ae Belgian iron and steel in- 
dustry made a great stride for- 
ward during 1924. Production of 
all classes of metallurgical] products 
exceeded that of prewar years and sur- 
passed even the average rate of pro- 
duction during 1913. During the first 
nine months the monthly output of pig 
iron average 233,180 metric tons, an in- 
crease of approximately 12 per cent 
over the average monthly production 
for 1913. The total output of steel 
ingots and castings up to Oct. 1 
amounted to 2,142,080 metric tons as 
compared with 1,849,968 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1913. This rep- 
resents.an average monthly output of 
238,009 tons for an increase of 20 per 
cent over the monthly average during 
1913. «The monthly average during 
1923 was 188,115 tons. During the first 
nine months of 1924 Belgian mills 
produced 1,774,690 tons of finished 
steel products or an average of 197,188 
tons per month. This is an increase of 
25 per cent over the 1913 figures and 
exceeds the average monthly output 
for 1923 by 20 per cent. 

Pig iron production increased steadily 
throughout the year. On Jan. 1, 1924, 
41 blast furnaces were blowing in Bel- 
gium. Additional furnaces were blown 
in as the year went along and on Oct. 
1 there were 48 furnaces in blast. 
The price of foundry pig iron at be- 
ginning of the year was 415 francs 
($18.67 at the current rate of ex- 
change) per metric ton. As the Bel- 
gian franc began to depreciate rapidly 


toward the end of the first quarter 
prices were advanced and on March 
30 quotations averaged 470 francs 


($16.45). From this date forward and 
in keeping with the appreciation in 
value of Belgian exchange, prices be- 
gan to trend downward reaching as 
low as 335 francs ($15.07) per metric 
ton in September. At this figure con- 
siderable tonnage was exported to 
Great Britain and also to the United 
States and other foreign markets. It is 
to be noted, however, that under nor- 
mal conditions Belgium is not an ex- 
porter of pig iron as its entire pro- 
duction is readily absorbed by its own 
foundries and steel plants. 

The coke situation gradually adjusted 
itself and supplies were ample through- 
out the year. It is true that practically 
one-half the coke consumed by Bel- 
gium’s industries was imported, but 


home’ ovens never have been able to 
cope with the demand. Statistics for 
1913 show that out of the average of 
383,480 tons of coke consumed monthly 
in Belgium, home ovens provided 233,- 
860 tons and 149,620 tons monthly 
were received from foreign sources of 
supply. During the first nine months 
of 1924 Belgian ovens produced 3,149,- 
140 tons of coke and imports for this 
period amounted to 2,509,830 tons. 
Practically all imported coke came 
from Germany, but certain quantities 


were also purchased in other coun- 
tries when market conditions and ex- 
change rate permitted. During 1924 


conditions did not favor purchases cf 





coke in the United States as was the 
Belgian Production 
Metric Tons 
Steel ingots 
Monthly and Finished 
average, Coke Pigiron castings steel 
REG je. | Samal 207,058 205,552 154,922 
1921 .. 115,913 73,032 65,586 69,342 
1922 .. 225,624 133,685 130,304 117,499 
1923 .. 346,366 182,344 188,115 161,115 
1924 
Jan. .... 375,800 208,980 230,970 200,900 
Feb. .... 351,480 205,930 225,910 192,820 
March . 367,360 230,490 241,050 206,470 
April . 355,400 239,530 240,740 195,670 
May . 356,810 246,520 250,520 203,700 
June - 344,420 236,730 225,090 184,190 
July .... 354,340 247,380 244,990 202,850 
Aug. ... 337,120 244,310 238,090 194,120 
Sept. ... 306,410 238,750 244,720 193,970 
Oct .... 331,600 246,240 256,380 215,090 











case in 1923, but imports from England 
and Czecho-Solvakia were fairly heavy. 
The major portion of the semifinished 
steel products required by Belgian fin- 
ishing mills, in excess of the tonnage 
supplied by home manufacturers, was 
imported from Luxemburg. The word 
imported is perhaps not the exact term 
to apply as no tariff barrier exists be- 
tweeen Belgium and Luxemburg. The 
free trade agreement which was con- 
cluded between these countries about 
two years ago has proven satisfactory 
to both parties and in all probability 
will be continued. Belgium and France 
have tried at various times to for- 
mulate a similar trading pact, but it 
is doubtful whether this will ever be 
accomplished as the economic situa- 
tion of the two countries presents 
many points of striking contracts. 
Export business was spotty during 
1924 but the volume of business on the 
whole was satisfactory. Exchange rates 
influenced the market and a downward 
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movement of the franc invariably ac- 
celerated the export demand. Shipments 
of bars, sheets and other building ma- 
terial to Japan were very heavy dur- 
ing the early part of the year. Belgian 
rails, bars and structural shapes were 
also sold to England. Holland and 
France were good customers for the 
Belgian plate mills. India and South 
America are noted among other coun- 
tries as users of Belgian steel prod- 
ucts. Pipe was exported to Spain. 
Belgian steel manufacturers are slowly 
regaining the foreign markets lost 
to them during the war. Now that the 
furnaces and steel mills which were 
destroyed by the war have been re- 
built along modern lines and in many 


instances with facilities for increased 
preduction the importance of export 
markets is greater than it ever was 
before. 

Labor conflicts were less numerous 
during 1924 than in other post-war 


years. Wage scales were adjusted in 
keeping with the index figure of the 
cost of living. This index figure is de- 
termined by the government at fre- 
quent intervals based upon a compari- 
son of the price of a certain number 
of stable commodities with the pre- 
war price for the same articles. Fluct- 
uations in the cost of living were nar- 
rower and less frequent during 1924 
than in previous years and this greatly 
reduced labor problems. 

According to the Belgo-Luxemberg 
economic union, import, and export 
figures for September were the highest 
of the year and also considerably high- 
er than those for September, 1923. 
In fact, figures covering the first nine 
months of 1924 are pretty well on a 
par with those of the corresponding 
period of 1923. 

The iron and steel production of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg for 
October reached its highest mark since 
the beginning of the year. The out- 
put of pig iron was 189,072 metric 
compared with 177,048 tons in 


tons 

September and 186,793 tons in March. 
The production of steel during 
October was 168,158 metric tons 
against 158,243 tons in September, 
which was the highest mark of the 
year at that date. The output of pig 
iron included 166,107 tons of basic 
bessemer steel, 1133 tons of open- 


hearth steel and 718 tons of electric 
steel. 
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erman Outlook Is Promising 


Industry Receives New Start, Through Settlement on Dawes Plan—Stabilization 
of Mark a Favorable Development After Unsatisfactory Year—Steel 
Operations Now at 75 Per Cent of Capacity 


HE situation of the German iron 

and steel market at the end of the 

year 1924 showed an _ improve- 
ment which contrasted with the condi- 
tions prevailing during the main part 
of the year. 

The outstanding feature of the Ger- 
man economic life in 1924 was the sta- 
bilization of the mark. However, this 
has had a hampering effect on the iron 
and steel market since the Reichsbank 
heavily restricted all credits to the in- 
dustry to prevent a new inflation. As a 
result, during the spring and summer 
the market exhibited a downward trend 
until the time when the London agree- 
ment was signed. The acceptance of 
the Dawes scheme then brought a new 
impetus to business. Following this 
event private credits to the German in- 
increased and_ the 
began 


dustry gradually 
Franco-Belgian 

their withdrawal from the Ruhr district. 
This, together with the facility with 
which the external German loan was 


missions also 


subscribed, gave a new start to business 
during the last months of the year. 

During the whole year business in 
Germany was hampered by the short- 
age of capital, which was a heavy handi- 
cap for producers as well as for con- 
sumers. When the Reichsbank declined 
to continue to discount commercial bills 
the rates of money increased heavily 
and went up to 20 per cent a year, in- 
cluding the high commissions of the 
banks. Even then money was very dif- 
ficult to obtain and many industrial and 
commercial undertakings were com- 
pelled to go under receivership and the 
economic life of the country was seri- 
ously disturbed. As an instance, one of 
the largest European producers of spe- 
cial steels, the Stahlwerk Becker, had 
to go under receivership in May as the 
means necessary to set this concern on 
its feet could not be procured. 

This state of affairs governed during 
the greater part of the year and it was 
only during the fall that a greater in- 
flux of foreign capital could be obtained. 
It was only in October when the new 
German currency was finally stabilized 
that the Reichsbank again resumed to 
some extent the discounting of com- 
mercial bills. 
iron and steel industries began to re- 
vive, due to the discontinuance of the 
Micum agreements and the withdrawal 


At this time of year the 
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of the French and Belgians from the 
Ruhr. Furthermore, the duties between 
the occupied regions and the rest of 
Germany were canceled and the traffic 
on the Rhine-Herne canal was again 
permitted. Finally, toward the middle 
of November the Franco-Belgian Regie 
ceased to operate the Westphalian rail- 
roads and handed them back to the new 
The taxes 

German 


German railroad company. 
which heavily burdened the 
cconomic life were also alleviated, par- 
ticularly with regard to the turnover 
tax which was reduced from 2% per cent 
to 1% per cent. 

During the first months of the year 
the steel plants operated at about 50 per 
cent of capacity. They then increased 
their operations until at the end of the 
year they were working at from 70 to 
75 per cent. The annual capacity of pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings, or 
raw Steel, is now estimated in Germany 
at 14,000,000 metric tons. For the year 
1924 it is estimated that the production 
of raw steel in Germany would attain 
about 8,500,000 metric tons, which is 
considerably in excess of the output of 
1923 which as yet is unknown. With re- 
gard to pig iron, it can be estimated that 
the 1924 output exceeded 8,000,000 tons, 
the output in 1922 was about the same. 
In view of these figures it should be 
noted that at the beginning of the year 
only 33 out of the 84 furnaces located 
in the Ruhr district were operating. The 
number of furnaces blowing before the 
occupation in the same district was 55. 

German steel business was hampered 
all through the year by the shortage of 
money. At the beginning of the year 
the home market was disturbed by the 
breaking up of the German Steel asso- 
ciation, while French, Belgian and Lux- 
emburg competition on the German 
market began to increase due to the de- 
preciation of the franc. The credit re- 
strictions of the Reichsbank which came 
into force in April further disturbed the 
market. In many instances the prices 
of German works were undercut by 
merchants who liquidated their stocks 
at a sacrifice to obtain money. 

In May a number of works were at 
a standstill in the Ruhr district, due to 
a coal strike which lasted several weeks 
and caused a loss of more than 7,000,000 
tons of coal. The Upper Silesian pro- 
ducers profited by this strike and suc- 
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ceeded in booking orders which other- 
wise would have been placed with the 
Ruhr works. However, this improve- 
ment was a small compensation in view 
of the bad conditions under which the 
Upper Silesian industries were working 
during the year. These conditions were 
due to the competition of the western 
steel industries and to high freight rates. 
At the end of the year only six of the 
15 Upper Silesian furnaces were blow- 
ing. 

In November the outstanding feature 
was the establishment of the German 
Raw Steel union which includes 95 per 
cent of all German steel producers. The 
total capacity of the combined plants ag- 
gregates about 14,000,000 metric tons. 
However, the first step of the union was 
to cut the output of finished products 
by 20 per cent of that of semifinished 
products by 10 per cent for December. 
As a result, consumers anticipated a rise 
in prices and this caused them to in- 
crease their purchases. Unfilled orders 
at the works at the end of the year cov- 
ered a period of from eight to ten weeks, 
but it should be noted that this only cor- 
responds to the reduced rate of produc- 
tion. The optimistic outlook is some- 
what damped by a menace of labor 
troubles, since demands for higher 
wages are coming in view, due to the 
increased cost of living. 

The German iron and steel export fig- 
ures for 1924 were even smaller than for 
the preceeding year and only reached 
about 50 per cent of the 1922 figures. 
Apart from the general causes already 
mentioned, the shortage of capital played 
a prominent part as it made it impos- 
sible for producers and merchants to 
grant credits to foreign consumers. The 
heavy competition on the part of Bel- 
gian and French works, resulting in the 
depreciation of the franc, was also a con- 
siderable factor. During the first nine 
months of 1924 exports were 14 per 
cent lower than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. 


The decrease was noted on almost all 
products excepting certain classes of 
sheets and wire products; the exports of 
medium-gage sheets during the period 
under consideration increased from 27,- 
511 metric tons to 33,623 metric tons. 
mainly resulting from increased  ship- 
ments to British India; light-gage sheets 
advanced from 8477 tons to 18,394 tons, 
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due to increased shipments to Holland; 
galvanized sheets advanced from 5804 
tons to 9054 tons, resulting from in- 
creased shipments to Switzerland; gal- 
vanized wire advanced from 34,849 tons 
to 56,132 tons, due to increased _ ship- 
ments to the Far East; barbed wire ad- 
vanced from 20,568 tons to 22,888 tons, 
resulting from better sales to Brazil. 

The Far East, particularly Japan, con- 
stituted one of the best outlets for Ger- 
man goods. About 60 per cent of the 
bars exported were shipped direct to 
Japan; about 24 per cent of the plates 
exported went to Denmark; 29 per cent 
of the medium-sized sheets were shipped 
to British India and light-gage sheets 
went especially to Switzerland and Hol- 
land. The destinations of wire products 
were especially Japan and South Amer- 
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which the Dawes scheme will work out 
in practice. There are hopes that the 
conclusion of the commercial treaties 
which are now being negotiated between 
Germany and other countries will ease 
the situation. This is particularly true 
with respect to the various taxes and 
particularly the 26 per cent export duty 
which is levied under the Reparations 
Recovery Act in England. In the do- 
mestic market the sentiment is more 
optimistic and it is expected that with 
an improvement in the general economic 
situation of Germany the iron and steel 
industries will recover. It is anticipated 
that building activities will increase in 
the course of 1925 and a considerable 


tonnage of orders on reparations ac- 
count are also expected to keep the 
works operating to a fair percentage. 
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unsatisfactory. A tax totaling about 
$15,000,000 had to be paid to the Micum, 
A tax of eight francs (about 50c) per 
ton also had to be paid for each ton 


sold, but toward the end of the year 
this tax was reduced to 0.25 renten- 
marks (6c). Furthermore, about 20 


per cent of the output of the coal mines 
had to be delivered to the Micum on re- 
parations account. It is estimated that 
during the these various taxes 
and obligations burdened the price of 
steel by about 25 rentenmarks ($6) per 
ton. In view of the bad market condi- 
tions coal prices had to be cut. More- 
over, the output was reduced by 25 per 
cent in August and by 55 per cent in 
November. The extraction of coal from 
the German pits for the first ten months 
of 1924 totaled 84,963.642 metric tons or 


spring 




















ica. The exports of railroad material The new German Raw Steel union is an average of about 850,000 tons a month 

during the = pris with 

were poor, but the monthly av- 

scrap exports in- erage of’ about 

Sips Bawee’ aoa German Iron and Steel Exports enn eas 
; 1924 1923 1922 pate’: 

138,388 metric Commodity (January to September) 1923. On the 
tons during the 0 EEE RARE SCR PES Meer rT tore meee eee 272,566 380,887 Bey German market 
. 2 eee ere ree ee re rs 26,4 97,43 12,313 = 
first nine months Bars and structura , - the minimum 
RE Gs iddick cicus ces ee CORRE ETS CAR SD OCB Or SRO 00 55,108 60,009 67,448 
of 1923 to 251,- Wire (including wire rods and galvanized wire) 96,291 122,554 173,512 prices were 

754 duri hs te ee eer ds ee we RASC e SON e SS EN Chie ee eeees 65,003 95,640 117,607 men b 
9+ tons during Milk cans, steel bottles, etc. ......cceeceeceecerees 47,716 54,282 82,300 reache about 
ing PINE, TOUOE OF DIMI. 6c cs cccccasesectecesccccencs 39,701 52,866 135,828 * 
the correspondi - ee iio. te, wai bubaenes obaean’ 34.910 66.143 110,411 August. Septem 
period of 1924. NE Dee sv coccuswstaenyovnnrs avvevelNbas 32,623 27,511 33,996 ber brought an 
: Merteme wtenete. Jamps, SC. ..c. ccvekecccecsenses 24,891 27,128 27,550 : 
Of this tonnage NE ic od. . Oe uae vac Sn on'a cd os oaiads <b eee 22,888 20,568 277197 improvement, due 
34 per cent went Agricultural implements ........6..-0seseeeeeeueees 24,490 25,940 37,234 to the acceptance 
: I 1 FR 0) 6 C's 6 5.4.4 4.4.00 cod dae Neb 6 he rea WOS 21,299 28,401 30,079 
to Polish Upper RINE NE no 0.6:0 ca ge euamyas<s these tes 20,453 36,490 49,233 of the Dawes re- 
Silesia, 27 per TED DUG) DIIOINODEE oi. 5c ooo ek crew cays cininesesene 20,077 30,243 43,047 port and the ab- 
SEO SEE koh ad.6sns ced yeu esawes sweele owen’ 19,639 30,634 39,362 ep h 
cent to Czechos- US a caida ahins th nasipabiin 18,934 8,477 22,254 olition of the 
lovakia and 20 French and Bel- 
per cent to Eng- Total, including items not specified above....1,147,053 1,331,120 1,889,116 gian coal tax and 
land. Imports of 1923 and 1924 figures contain only part of the exports from the occupied area. tariffs. There was 
Sle: me 4 ne also a cut of 10 











ished products de- 

creased from 238,660 tons to 85,036 tons, 
due more especially to smaller purchases 
from Polish Upper Silesia where the 
output was heavily reduced owing to 
labor troubles and also because prices 
were generally above those prevailing in 


Germany. For the same reasons im- 
ports of bars and structural shapes 
dropped from 450,977 tons to 301,550 


tons. Plates were about the only class 
of products which was marked by an 
increase in imports. 

During the whole year the pig iron 
market was dull and several producers 
had to close down owing to insufficient 
sales. Exports of pig iron were only 
34,910 metric tons during the first three 
quarters of 1924 against 66,143 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Imports 
were respectively 161,940 tons and 249,- 
532 tons. Most of the tonnage imported 
came from Lorraine and England, while 
exports went principally to Polish Upper 
Silesia. 

In view of the comparatively brighter 
situation at the end of the year, the out- 
look for 1925 is more promising. How- 
ever, a great deal depends on the way in 





also expected to have a stabilizing in- 


fluence on pricea 

The import and export figures of iron 
1924 indicate that foreign 
trade in this commodity was only about 
one-half the tonnage of 1923. The excess 
of imports decreased from 1,850,369 met- 
ric tons during the first nine months of 
1923 to 1,003,347 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1724. In January, 1924, 
the imports of ore were only 67,250 met- 
ric tons. They then increased up to 
June when the maximum was _ reached 
with 237,116 tons and afterward dropped 
to 129,460 tons in July, advancing again 


ore during 


tv 218,495 tons in September. Of these 
imports 44 per cent originated from 
Sweden and at the end of the year 


this percentage increased to 88 per cent; 
at that period the Swedish Graenges- 
berg company exported tonnages to Ger- 
many which almost equaled their nor- 
mal prewaf shipments. It is reported 
that in Tuly a contract was signed with 


the British Steel corporation for the 
regular delivery of about 100,000 to 
125,000 tons of Wabana ores. 

The coal situation during 1924 was 


per cent in rail- 
road rates, a reduction of the turn- 
over tax from 2% to 1% per cent 
and a cut of 10 per cent in coal 
prices. However, in view of keen 
competition from other producing nations 
this improvement in prices subsided in 
October and it is only since then that 
quotations gradually rose until the end 
of the year. It was only in November, 
when the price of merchant bars reached 
120 rentenmarks per ton ($28.60), that 
producers could figure on a small profit. 
It is claimed that until then they were 
working at a loss. 

As a whole the year brought distinct 
gains to the German steel industry and a 
number of limiting factors were re- 
moved, giving opportunity for operation 
in many respects more like a normal 
condition. At least there were fewer 
uncertainties and manufacturers were 
able to proceed with more assurance and 
to lay their plans on a better basis than 
for some time. Much remains to be cor- 
rected but sufficient headway has been 
made to assure a final condition that will 
restore the industry to something like 
its former strength and position. 
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New Era Opening in Iron 


Ore Industry 
(Concluded from Page 39) 
Louise, formerly the Mille Lacs mine. 

At the Shada mine of Clement K. 
Quinn & Co. on the Mesabi range, the 
present stripping program has been 
completed, this property having been 
changed to a good size open pit, from 
a comparatively small underground 
mine. The stripping now done leaves 
available a five-year supply of ore be- 
fore it will be necessary to do any 
further stripping. 

On the Cuyuna range changes have 
been brought about which affect fa- 
vorably the operation of the Mahno- 
men open pit. During the year nego- 
tiations were brought to a_ successful 
conclusion, and as a result Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. and, Pickands, Mather & 
Co. have become interested with Quinn 
& Co. in this mine, and both of the 
companies will take all of their man- 
ganiferous ore requirements in the fu- 
ture from the Mahnomen. The oper- 
ation of the mine, however, remains 
in the hands of Quinn & Co. 


On the Marquette range in Mich- 


Foreig n lron 


HE close of 1924 finds the east- 
i ern iron ore outlook better than 
in a long time. The furnaces 
in January had good stocks on hand, 
with much additional tonnage due 
on contracts. Continuous contraction 
of pig iron output prevented consump- 
tion of the stocks and there was no 
important buying during the year. 
The year closes with the furnace 
stocks fairly large. The great change 
in the pig iron situation in November 
and December is encouraging increased 
pig iron production. It is on this out- 
look for increased production of pig 
iron, together with the fact that there 
has been very little ore contracting, 
that iron ore producers pin their faith. 
Early in 1924 eastern ore of foundry 
and basic quality was in some cases 
bringing higher than 10 cents per 
unit delivered at eastern furnaces. The 
range soon established itself at 9 to 
10 cents and this level continued until 
close to the end of the year. At pres- 
ent the range in the East is 9% to 
9% cents per unit delivered, with an 
upward tendency. If expectations for a 
$0-cent advance in Lake Superior ore 
materialize, the eastern market is ex- 
pected to develop a price of 10 cents 
or slightly higher. 


In the order of their importance, 


the chief sources of the ore that was 
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igan certain changes have been made 
in the operations at the Rolling Mill 
mine. A crushing plant has been in- 
stalled and was in operation during 
the entire 1924 season on a.  silicious 
grade of ore which is produced from 
an open pit on the Rolling Mill property. 

Immediately following the close of 
navigation in 1924 steps were taken 
to make this crushing plant available 
for use in connection with the several 
grades of ore that are produced from 
underground in the Rolling Mill mine; 
and beginning with the first shipments 
in 1925 all grades produced from this 
mine will be crushed to a maximum 
of 3 inches. 

Between the close of navigation in 
1924 and Dec. 1, the shaft was deep- 
ened and is now bottomed at 1000 feet. 


Drilling on Marquette Range 


An item of interest on the *Mar- 
quette range is the drilling campaign 
now being undertaken by R. S. Archi- 
bald on a large tract of favorable 
ground west of Ishpeming and lying 
between the Barnes-Hecker and Morris 
mines of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
The property is well located, being ad- 
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joined by the American mine on the west 
boundary. 


The Sagamore mine of John A. Sav- 
age & Co., Cuyuna range shipped ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons of crushed and 
dried manganiferous ore in 1924. Demand 
for this grade of ore increased. Stripping 
now is well underway at the mine, and 
during the winter additional crushing 
machinery will be installed. The electric 
shovel equipment is notable, comprising 
a 400-ton Marion-type for loading ore, 
with a Marion-type caterpillar electric 
for track grading and auxiliary ore load- 
ing These two shovels are operated 
with direct current The stripping is done 
by a large electric dragline, using alter- 
nating current. No steam shovel equip- 
ment is used at the mine. The company’s 
Croft mine, which is the only bessemer 
ore producer on the Cuyuna, was idle 
during 1924, but is expected to resume 
production soon. 


The Soo line has begun the use of 
larger locomotives in hauling ore from 
the Cuyuna range to the docks at Su- 
perior, Wis. They are of the mikado 
type and capable of hauling 130 to 
140 ore cars in a train. 


Ore Is Competing in East 


delivered to eastern furnaces during 
1924 were New York state, foreign 
countries, New Jersey and the lake 
region. The foreign sources included 
Sweden, Spain and Africa. No allow- 
ance is made here for the large ton- 


“nages which the Bethlehem Steel Co., 


as usual, brought in for its own use, 
from its own mines in Chile. This ore 
was not a factor in the market. It 
was the foreign ore that set the com- 
petition for easern business in 1924, 
and the prices on foreign ore con- 
tinue to influence the general market. 


Freight Cost Is Higher 


blast furnace say 
one reason why lake selling 
in smaller tonnages in the East is be- 
cause this ore is leaner than formerly, 
making a higher unit charge for the 
freight. 

During 1924 the eastern furnaces 
used larger quantities of borings and 
turnings and other scrap material in 
their burdens than usual. The use 
of scrap, however, has been checked 
by the recent sharp advances in scrap 
prices. 

Another change from practice of 
former years is the decreasing use of 
pyrites cinder in place of iron ore. At 
one time large tonnages of cinder 
were employed, due to the wide use of 


interests 
ore is 


Some 


ore in producing sulphur and sulphuric 
acid. The great shrinkage in this indus- 
try has reduced the supply of pyrites 
cinder to negligible proportions. 


Imports of iron ore in the first ten 
months of 1924 totaled 1,641,646 tons, 
compared with 2,533,586 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1923. The ton- 
nage shipped in from Chile last year 
amounted to 890,975 tons, while in 
the first ten months of 1923 no ore 
was imported from that source. The 
following table presents a record of the 
imports for the first ten months of the 
two years: 


Gross tons 





From: 1924 1923 
ee ere are 56,736 214,890 
SD © e's ne ks ad 261,355 704,867 
SE a's asa s sae ro 3,413 24,525 
CG essb eb s eed ias 242,213 647,379 
CS Se awedews up eeu de 890,975 rere, 
French Africa ...... 150,682 idintabess 
Other countries 36,472 941,925 

TOUR ch sWiws's Boek 1,641,646 2,533,586 


Despite the reduction of 80 cents in 
the price of Lake Superior iron ore 
in 1924, comparatively little ore was 
shipped into the eastern territory, be- 
cause of light demand. Otherwise the 
competitive price situation was more 
favorable to the lake ore producers 
than it has been in several years. 
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Steel Expansion Trend Is 
Westward 


(Concluded from Page 63) 


include the No. 4 stack of the Shen- 
ango Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., 
and built in 1872; the Union stack of 
the Union Furnace Co., Ironton, O., 
built in 1874; and Cambria “C” of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Johnstown, Pa., 
built in 1874, 


Various types of rolling mills com- 
pleted during 1924, as listed in Table 
X, total 67. During the preceding year 
mills devoted to the reduction of iron 
and steel aggregated 171 compared with 
46 in 1922 and 185 in 1921. During 
1920 the number of completed rolling 
units reached 241 compared with 50 in 
1919. Each year since Iron Trape Re- 
VIEW began to compile a list of 
rolling mills built,in the United States, 
the various lists have included sheet 
mills and the report for the year just 
closed has been no exception. Tables 
I and X show that 14 hot mills were 
added or 21 per cent of the year’s 
complement of various types. During 
1923 the installation of 49 hot sheet 
mills was recorded while the list for 
1922 shows 18. Those devoted to hot 
rolling of sheets built in 1921 reached 
59. New hot sheet mills scheduled for 
their initial run in 1920 totaled 82 
compared with 22 in 1919. During the 
last six years, therefore, 244 hot mills 
devoted to the rolling of steel sheets 
have been installed or about 33 per 
cent of the various type rolling units 
built during this period. This year 
10 hot sheet mills are scheduled for 
completion and this number likely will 
be augmented as a result of the abolli- 
tion of the “Pittsburgh plus” arrange- 
ment of basing prices. 


The Mahoning Valley further  in- 
trenched itself in holding its rank of 
the largest sheet producing district. in 
the world. Eight more hot sheet 
mills were added by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. bringing its total 
to 31 and increasing the number of 
district mills adapted to sheetmaking, 
to 127. The ‘eight new hot mills are 
devoted to the production of auto- 
mobile sheets which together with 
those operated by the Newton Steel 
Co. brings the total number of high- 
grade sheet mills in the Mahoning 
Valley to 28. 

Strip steel rolling facilities included 
in the list of rolling mills completed 
last year again commands attention. 
One new company entered the _ in- 
dustry installing three units for cold 
rolling. Four establishea companies 
increased their cold rolling capacity 
by the addition of 23 mills. As a 
result 26 new cold strip mills were 


new 
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Table XII 
New Electric Furnaces 
Operated in 1924 
No. of Size 

BOOTH units tons 
Continental Axle Co., Edger- 

BOE IIS 9 ncaa 03d orig nmin ee 1 1% 
General Boilers Co., Wauke- 

ia) oa alow. s als heoas l % 

SWINDELL 
Allegheny Steel Co., Bracken- 

a See. Os 1 % 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 

tady, i) Re ERR: 1 1 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 

RONG OEE GC “se nde aes Ke 1 3 
Kelly & Jones Co., Pittsburgh 1 1% 
Locomotive Finished Mate- 

rials Co., Atchison, Kans. 1 1% 
Ohio Steel Foundry, Lima, O. 1 \y, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 

CORD <A Sani dace phen dta uh ok 1 1% 

MOORE 
Nevada Consolidated Copper 

Co., McGill, Nev. ...... 1 1% 
Ross-Meehan_ Foundries, Chat- 

TANOOMR, TORR. oii ccives 1 3 

HEROULT 
Colonial Stéel Co. ........ 1 3 
Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, 

glee es ee ee ree 1 3 

UNCLASSIFIED 
Firth-Sterling steed  Co., : 

MoeReespert, Pa. «ssc... 1 3 











placed under power, 12 each being lo- 


cated in Pennsylvania and Ohio and 
two in Michigan. This compared with 
38 in 1923, 14 in 1922, and 41 in 1921 


of cold 
country 


and brings the total number 
strip mills installed in this 
during the past four years to 119. 
Four merchant mills also were  in- 
stalled last year, one being devoted to 
the propeller blades. A 
similar number of merchant mills was 
installed in 1923 compared with one 
the year previous, eight in 1921, 12 in 
1920 and one in 1919 making a total 
of 30 in the last six years. 


rolling of 


Rolling mills under construction at 
the close of 1924 totaled 81. Manufac- 
turers of structural material evidently 
are anticipating a large demand for va- 


rious shapes as is indicated by the 
four new structural mills under con- 
struction. Other installations of an 


important character in the process of 
construction include six blooming, six 
pipe, eight merchant and 10 hot sheet 
mills. The erection of the four sheet 
mills in Alabama marks a new direc- 
tion of expansion of the sheet in- 
dustry. The present southern limits 
of sheet rolling are in Ashland, Ky., 
and St. Louis. 


Pe EL, oF a 
1924 Progress 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


shoved into place. The machine op- 


erator is freed from all lifting. 
Numerous chucks of both magnetic 
and pneumatic types have been placed 
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on machines to facilitate loading and 
unloading work. These chucks large- 
ly are responsible for minimizing idle 
time of the units. 

Tool builders have effected savings 
in production costs by using, in the 
case of one machine manufactured in 
several sizes, the same sized parts 
as far as possible. This results in ex- 
cess strength on the lighter models. 
but it is cheaper to provide the extra 
strength than it is to prepare designs 
and manufacture a new set of parts. 
Assembly costs on all the machines 
also are reduced through the use of 
standard parts. 


- 


Constructive Leadership at 


Washington 
(Concluded from Page 76) 


elimination of waste in industry have 
touched many fields and in the past year 
have extended from reductions of sizes 
in steel sheets and lumber to caps for 
milk bottles. An important achievement 
was the complete standardization of the 
lumber industry and the -provision of 
rules for the grading of all lumber. 

Reduction of a large number of 
weights, sizes, gages and grades in iron 
and steel products was accomplished dur- 
ing the year in sheet steel, woven wire 
fencing, metal lath, range boilers, files 
and rasps, forged tools, bolts and nuts 
for farm equipment, hot water storage 
tanks, steel lockers, steel barrels and 
drums, reinforcing bars, terne plate, build- 
ers’ hardware and many other products. 
A number of simplification projects are 
under way at present, many of which 
will be acted upon this year. A consid- 
erable number affect the iron and steel 
industry, 

Under a recent law the census of manu- 
facture is taken every two years, and to 
facilitate the work and at the same time 
reduce the cost to the government, the 
census bureau has obtained the co-opera- 
tion of industrial corporations, chambers 
of commerce in every important city, 
boards of trade and other organizations. 
The officials of many of these industrial 
organizations are serving without compen- 
sation. Cities are coming more to realize 
the importance of statistics showing the 
number of industries and the industrial 
advancement. 

Congress again has been urged to en- 
act a law establishing metric units of 
weights and measures in merchandising 
throughout the United States, following 
a transition period of 10 years. Rep- 
resenutative Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, 
is the metric leader in the house. He re- 
gards the metric system of weights and 
measures by the United States as of 
great importance. He holds that its 
universal adoption will come. 
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Iron and Steel Production 
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Sboseces 278 2,762,823 89,123 ebruary . 2,984,257 102,904 4,187,942 
oy ececeesees 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 March .. 3,375,768 108,895 3,333,535 
BY .ceveeeee 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 April 2,752,670 91,754 2,628,261 
WME ncccces 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 ay. 2,991,825 96,510 2,056,466 
tly ...eeeeee+ 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 une ... 3,046,623 101,553 1,869,416 
ugust ....... 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 EF scccccen 3,043,918 98,190 2,541,501 
eeee 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 August 145, 101, 2,814,996 
eveee 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 September 3,124,308 104,143 October Riese pie seb nes 2,950,901 3,111,452 


2,229,960 74,322 October .. 3,288, 341 106,075 November ......... 2,946,893 3,107,226 
































































Link-Belt Equipment for Every Service 


AVING time, labor and power—producing 
with greater efficiency, at lower costs, and in 
larger volume than would otherwise be possibie 
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kind, Link-Belt conveyors, elevators, cranes, elec- 
tric hoists, and practically every other type of 
mechanical handling equipment, are effectively 


—these are some of the important results being 
accomplished with Link-Belt machinery. 


employed. 


To find out how you can produce more econom- 
ically with Link-Belt elevating, conveying and 
power transmission equipment, address nearest 
Link-Belt office. 


For the transmission of power from prime mover 
to machines, Link-Belt Silent Chain, and other 
types of Link-Belt chain drives, are widely used. 
For handling raw and finished materials of every 


Other Link-Belt 
Products 


Elevators and Con- 
veyors for all ma- 
terials, 

Locomotive Cranes, 

Crawler Cranes, 

Coal and Ashes Han- 
dling Equipment, 

Belt Conveyors, 

Belt and Bucket 
Loaders, 

Transmission 
Machinery, 

Chains for every Ser- 
vice in Conveying 
and Power Trans- 
mission, 


Send for catalogs. 














Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and P.wer Transmission Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road. INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 346. 


LINK-BELT 


Offices in Principal Cities. 
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I d St | S Pri 
CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
Steel Works Scrap | WROUGRT ni 16.00 sree and Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Eastern Pennsylvania ......-- 18.00 to 19.00 AXLE TURNINGS 
Birmingham 00. 0secesess 5.00 to 16.00 Benton (GOS) xi ccicvsess 12.50 to 13.00 
Menten (dealers) ..0..0e00s ty 00 to 15.50 > ¥ CITY WROUGHT Buffalo... . eee ee cceeeeees 15.00 to 15.50 
BM eo ee ce 20.00 to 21.00 New York, long ........-. 15.50 to 16.00 a ic Cae EME RNs Oak Nee 17,00 to 17.50 
NT i dsc oc wa nail 19.50 to 20.00 ee eee yr oe 16.50 to 16.75 
ees ean sees FES 19.00to 19.50 Buffalo... SUSHELING 17.50 to 18.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 16.00 to 16.50 Chicago, No. 1 ..-..-ce+ceree 17.25 to 17.75 Pittsburgh ....+++seeseveeees 18.50 to 19.00 
Detroit (dealers) ............ eee IESe Chlesen We 2 ........6ccc00 13.25 to 13,75 t WOWlB .----eeeseeesenee 13.00 to 13.50 
pang 5 gy) to we ca beauee 20.00 to 21.00 Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .. 12.50 to 13.00 STEEL CAR AXLES 
andl oa (dealers) ....... 15.00 to ppd Coed: tie, Y +.8d0cus ee 16.00 to 16.25 Birmingham ................4 18.00 to 19.00 
- 3 UPB ..ccccccrreccesece 21.50 to 22.00 Cleveland, No. 2 .....+++-. 14.25 to 14.75 Boston (consumers) ........ 20.50 to 21.00 
St. a RS Fr - 17.00 to 17.50 Detroit, No. RS a eS) Ee aa 12.00 to 12.50 ES nbn x Cid wea wean h 20.00 to 20.50 
Va cys ss hie ioe Vuk 21.00 to 21.50 Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...--. 11.00 to11.50 Chicago Pee OT ee 23.50 to 24.00 
o 5 st oad steel New Yor aid in Detroit, No. 2 (old) ....... 10.50 to 11.00 sagt setenees prteeeeees 19.50 to 20.00 
OTS) as eccccccercsssces 15.00 to 16. Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.50 to 15.00 astern Pennsylvania ...... 25.00 to 26.00 
cane COMPRESSED SHEETS oto 18.50 pittsburgh, No. 1... 17.50 to 18.00 Pittsburgh ........++.ss eee, 22.50 to 23.00 
roel SL dele aweh ses hr go Seed oo - +4" Ot, a ile ER Svcccoeeuen 16.00 to 16.50 St- Louis .............eeeee 22.25 to 22.75 
ee 16.00 to 16.25 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS agin 
Detroit (dealers) ........++. 12.50 to 13.00 a tes seeeeeereeees 8.00 to 9.00 Chicego eee in ee 25-50 - 24.00 
DOMEE | cos cab iccssncutent 20.50 to 21.00 Boston (dealers) ........... 12.00to 12.50 Eastern Pennsylvan Ree se ; r 
Valleys + ie ‘siiger ot 0, ica deta dati ay de 14.50 Sow Weck Ulecien) eeiaiet 18:50 to 19:50 
hicago s+. sseseesseeeeseres .75 to 13.25 em MR se Cg ¢ ‘ 
Beste Peainagangsshas rescore 15.50 to 16.00 ee (dealers) .......- 12.50 to 13.00 we i Fc a di a ‘S —- 
incinnati EDs ewtilhe he 12.50 to 13.00 eve ian eeeeeeereccceecece 16.00 to 16.50 ron oun ry crap 
CEE sadinntGacckdcdaad 14.50to 15.25 Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
DEE Svasicsvcnsccvocutes 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.00 to 17.50 riBmingham a - aanenaas 17.00 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.50 to 18.50 New York (dealers) ........ 12.75 to 13.25 Birmingham, WOR Vdavesepes 16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh Sa ATT TA 19.50 to 20.00 Pittsburgh Jewkes keeceks take 18.00 to 18.50 Boston (consumers) ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
ERIE sa sanceveseesesuss ORM EESD OG EMES oe cccc esses cecenes 10.50 to 11.00 Buffalo ..........+.se+es++s. 20-00 to 20.50 
DEY 'o ckcn cheated dena eee eee ~ VORIO 94002 vecvsces cv vunss 15.50 SR ER.75 Chien, 470M. cokes. ccweeave 20.50 to 21.00 
MS SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE CAST IRON BORINGS pices. ee Pe ee ee 22.50 to 23.00 
. = Je eiie deals sans.<em 12.75 to 13.00 Birmingham (chemical) .... 15.00 to 16.00 ogee edie Bist e's ene ieee 14.00 to 14.50 
DE: \sawGhodiesseanced nes 9.50t6 10.00 Birmingham (plain) ........ 8.00 to 9.00 age ennsylvania Niele 19.00 to 20.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (chemical) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 Pitts York iron (dealers) .... 15.00 to 15.50 
Birminghiom ghtrmrsseesenss 15.00 to 15.50 Boston ee eee 11.50 to 12.00 Set tiny — oi Sa 20.50 to 21.00 
EE ee wea 14.50 to 15.00 i Ge RR EO 14.50 to 15.00 p SUCEL we aeeseeene -00 to 23.50 
a tia es se eie's War Be Obie RR OG KOMOBMD 06200006 s ce escacass . 14.75 to 15.25 St- Louis, iron ........... 19.50 to 20.00 
ee — _, ce oh ooo 17.00 to 17.50 perry (dealers) ....,..- 12.50 to 13.00 St- Louis steel ............. 20.50 to 21.00 
evelan ever GR): 2s sees 17.50 to 17.75 eveland ....eesseescvereees 16.25 to 16.50 NO. 
Re os ete ee oe oe 19.00 to 19.50 Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 Birmingham, ES swag ere 00 to 17.50 
STOVE PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 20.00 to 21.00 Boston (consumers) ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
NR oc aceeeceseuves 15.00 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ..... . 15.50 t0 16.00 Buffalo .............-sseees 18.25 to 18.75 
Basten (consumers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 New York (dealers) ........ 10.75 to 11.25 Chicago, No. 1 machinery... 22.00 to 22.50 
Buffalo Cy RT aR RT eS kas 15.50 to 16.00 rege alts anhn au'k eek 6 Oa ee to iy — 7. 1 railroad or ag- 
NE Se eee a dale wa 19.00 ‘ st. BD cocccsvecescodecse a to e SS. 5.0.b'6.5 0p 0400000080 
Cincinnati (dealers) .....--. 1590001800 V8IYS ...cccccccsoscccese - 16.500 17.00 Cincinnati No. 1 machinery venice WE 
Glereland cs joaay dears "7. HESGtG AGS MIXED BRORINGS, AND TURNINGS Cleveland, "cupola ¢-..0-1... 2000 t0 20.30 
agg Saag se moe vise weve yt to a as Boston (dealers) ........+. 9.50 to 10.00 ———_ = J ne -» 15.50 to 16.00 
Rew Yer ee 13.00 to13.50 Cleveland | .....+++0e+20000 02 16anesGee Bae Pak teen "Catens” Wee nah oe 
Pitteburgh «..+++0++0+++s00+- 00 to 17.50 Detroit (dealers)... 0.0.60... eo fe” oo ers). 17.00 to 17.50 
Dt. LOS oe ee ceeceeceeenees 16.50 to 17.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 15.00 ci F s5,, a Sie eS ees 19.00 to 19.50 
a LOW PHOSPHORUS New York (dealers) ........ Tt fo Ie a? eeaedincogmeeenaen 24.00 
Belisle ee 23.00 to 23.50 SE. nudokescktscatsnsss 15.00 to 15.50 & Cale: POS Ok bie tea aa06 arse 
MED a vcceeds .00 to 18. : ot eo ele SS se : 0 av. 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 24.00 a IRON AXLES Louis, agricultural ..... - 20.00 to 20.50 
i Pitts. billet and bloom crops 26.50 to 27.50 a Bc niece Need 4 VOREYS  sbececses sone sevess 19.50 to 19.75 
SHOVEL msumers) ....+++- -00 to 32. HEAVY CAST 
as Se ante ode: to éo 2038 — (minke avowed Oeue eae 26.50 to 27.00 Boston (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
bes ....... 18.00 t015:50 ICAZO vere seeeeecseceeees 31.25 to 31.75 Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
a a italia ea 16.50 to 17:00 a a, ere 23.50 to eee COO gcxabiee dees ewsawns 14.50 to 14.75 
Peters eeeeeeneenne mn Pennsylvania ....... } Detroit (automobile) (net t 15.50 ’ 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS, St. Louis 27 E wey ee dbte 1800 
© sspears ye St. Se ee a -50 to 28.00 bastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 20. 50 to 21. 00 IRON RAILS rll: ol aes ytd ye 
Ser epee oF 00 to 2380 Buffalo .....-0eceeeeeeeweees 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh ~............+..+. 18.50 to 19.00 
a > Eiphesepbenea 20.50 to 21.00 DD. cccnpakeveascasen ees 19.00 to 19.50 MALLEABLE 
FROGS SWITCHES, GUARDS Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 14.00 to 14.50 Boston (railroad) ........... 17.25 to 17.75 
Otc ape aoe ipgtan cana ye £10.75 0090.28 SO NOR. «= + +> 20 0-o ener 18.00 0p 10.50 BAO xo sevens ceeicss +--+» SREP EP SLOG 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 20.00 , PIPES AND FLUES oe os : - ei 20.7 to 21.25 
OS ee eer 18.00 to 18.50 CRICATO «+. sees eeseeeeeeeeee 15.25 to 15.75 ye gps oR RBote Sb 59.90 
BOILER PLATE, CUT Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 10.50 to 11.00 incinnati, agricultural (deal- 
UE ipa llama ancreag tee pe ay, 00t0 11.50 Cleveland .....+.seeeeeeeees 14.50 to 15.00 a gaa See Sellar ea ited 17.00 to 17.50 
ie “ANGLE BARS—STEE Ty AIUD oes cesensvceccese - 13.50 to 14.00 p soae ig fee I aaa hy to <9 
ee ~ g40 60504605 9006 804b% SEG MEI. ORCS Guar Miedema K . 
gis eegiphanaepeaaon zs 031.00 Baffle ROAD OAT De eis) to 16.00. GveRM, ralroad ......... 19.75 to 20.00 
STUN. sc ossGankcxaueneris 18.00 to 18.50 Chicago ++. 0.0. see eee ceaees 18.0000 3898 Memacs Fenenticss’ witiasd Adec eae 
+7 ES er eh 15.50 to 16.00 pj : ; : y 
Iron Mill Scrap Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.00 ggg pe a wa ein nara sp 21.50 to 23.00 
res RAILROAD WROUGHT New York (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 14.50 o& T. rg agricultural ..... 17.50 to 18.00 F 
Birmingham —.....<<scsseces 14.00 to 15.00 St. Louis .........sese cece, 673 eee ee nee —— 
Boston (dealers) .....:...... 16.00 to 17.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Miscellaneous Scrap 
el ~ I leh oy: to aes Boston (dealers) ........+- 12.00 to 12.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
fched Me : Serrerer reer | 0 to . Buffalo ....cccccscvececseses 15.00 to 15.50 Ss oy 5 feet and over 
Gleveland, NO. 1 ..+...+++- 16.25 to 16.50 Chicago ........sseseeseeees 14.00 to 14.50 Birmingham tram car ..... 15.50 to 16.50 
ane tng pi ttttteteeees ap to 19.75 Cleveland (under 10 in.) .... 15.50 to 15.75 3oston (dealers) ........... 15.00 to 15.50 
ee . Pag raabes ; .s ss ys to ae Cleveland (over 10 in.) .... 14.75 to 15.00 Chicago [a Uae eins tamale 20.75 to 21.25 
— x ? ~ alers).. ye oe +e a a cate ae 2a iu a to eo Lomesinnd eb erin eee ei Ute eh 19.00 to 19.50 
4 ‘ se seseeceeeces J i TIT LOLIT eT Te 00 40.17.50 Detrolt scceccscccccccescece 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 20.00 to 21.00 yani 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 16.50 to 17.00 FORGE SCRAP ee Ng or ems eepee Uae 20.00 to 21.00 
oan es 16.50 t0 17-00 Boston (dealers) ........-. 2060 8tso Dew, Tes Cini) «.-.>.%. 15.30 to 16.00 
oes lg eno sshaaae pap = age CN nN a oon bad 23.50 to 24.00 Pittsburgh district .......... 22.50 to 23.00 
Sg peaks ° No 1 bapanges* ica _ ao ee Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.50 to 18.50 St. . onde eae seh ie ate 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 .......... 17.00 to 17.50 , ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Chicago . : penn stale TIRES to 21.00 
Nv ecuaHT PIPE Chicago tenn eee ee eee ee eeees 24.75. to 25.25 st. Sas &: ‘ a ; j : eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Bogen Co 2 ae 13.00 0.28.80 St. Lets ..scccccscsccesnes 21.50 to 22.00 oe * PHOSPHORUS  ‘PUNCHINGS 
= gens ocsal sete eeeees 4.00 to 14.50 ‘ ANGLE F \RS—IRON Chicago ..ecseccsccececcseges 20.50 to 21.00 
7 stern Pennsylvania ......, 18.00 to 18.50 Chicago ....seeseesseeeerees 21.50 to 22.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 22.00 to 24.00 
ew York (dealers) ye ny ee 22.50 to 23.00 Pittsburgh ....seeeeeeeeeees 24.50 to 25.00 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Also presses making crucible- newt” a Please indicate character of 
size bricks of copper, brass, dnl i > ana: ee iy |e scrap, quantity and heaviest 
aluminum and other metals. aan J > lt gauge, wnen writing. 


4 


Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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patent cutsunnittt MMT 


ACCUMULATORS 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
Wis. 


Logemann Brothers Co., 

3120 Burleigh Ave., Milwaukee, 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 

Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., The, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., , 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J. 
ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
342 Madison Ave., 
International Oxygen Co., 
ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
311 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AGITATORS 
Chapman Engineering Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Cooper, C. & G., Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
AIR COMPRESSORS—See COMPRESSORS 
(Air) 
ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., 
Co., The, 
47 Terminal 
Metallurgical 
30 E. 42nd St., 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 
104 So. Michigan Ave., 
E. J., & Co 
Bull itt BI dg., 
Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mig. Co., 
Niagara _ 
Corp. of Americ 
120 Scieduey, 
White Metal Co., 


New York City. 
Newark, N. 


New York City. 
Duraloy 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Corp., 


Electro ’ 
New York City. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Lavino, 
Philadelphia; Pa. 
Metal & 


New York. 


Vanadium ; ; 
New York. 


Victory 
2000 Eldm St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Waldo, Egbert & McClain, Inc., 
Marine Trust Bldg., Bufialo “< %me “ 


ALLOYS (Acid-Resisting and Heat Resisting) 
Duraloy Co., The, : 
47 Terminal Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ALLOYS (Monel Metal) 
Williams & Co., Inc., 
901-937 Penna. Ave. N. S., Pittsburgh Pa. 
ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., ; 
0 Church St., New York City. 
Phillips, F. R., & Sons Co., . 
Penna. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rogers, Brown & Co., ; Z 
Room 1942, 30 Church St., New York. 
ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 


Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See STEEL 


(Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 
Blaw-Knox Co., 
602 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Riter-Conley Co., 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“Where-lo Buy 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
: want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
E you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 


Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, 


Smith, George H., 


Union Steel Casting Co., 
62nd and Butler Sts., 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Wilfong, Millard F., Iron Works Co., 
$195 Grays Ave., 
Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanesville, 
ANNEALING POTS 
Urick Foundry Co., 
1Sth & Cherry St., 
APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 
2422 Euclid Ave., 
ARCHES (Flat, Suspended) 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., 


Ohio. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ARMOR FOR CONCRETE FLOORS 


Irving Iron Works, Long Island City, N. Y. 


AXLES 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
431 Carnegie Bldg.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Steel Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., 
Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
Lockport Iron & Steel Co., 
National Tube Co., 
Frick Bldg., 
Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., 
Alliance, 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Illinois 


BABBITT 
Bearing Metal ‘Co., 
26 Renwick St., 
BABBIT METAL 
Cadman, A. W., Mig. Co., 
BAGS (Burlap, Jute and Cotton) 
Chesler, H., Burlap Bag Co., 
2674 E. Seventh St., 
BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 


Fahrig 


3120 Burleigh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BALLS (Brass, Bronze, Steel) 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Haring, Ellsworth, 114-118 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvanized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 
BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Larkin, J. K., & Co., Inc., 
253 Broadway, 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., 
BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pollak Steel Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Walsh & McGee Steel Co., 
2 Rector St., 
BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 
BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 
1190 University Ave., 
BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
71 Broadway, 
BARREL & DRUM MACHINERY (Steel) 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Buffalo, ay. A 


BARRELS (Steel) 


Cleveland Wire 
1281 E. 


Spring Co., 
38th St. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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@Index to advertisements will give 


Wis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Erie, Pa. 


Cleveland, O. 


Chicago, II. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ohio. 
New York City. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cleveland, O. 


New York City. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York City. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York City. 


The, 
, Cleveland, O. 
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BARS 
Buffalo Bolt 


BARS (Alloy) 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Donner Steel an Inc., 
6. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Buffdlo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. i - 
Columbia Steel Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Donner Steel er Inc., 
. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel’ Works, Franklin, rs. 
Gulf States ‘Steel Co., 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 
30th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pollak Steel Co., The, Cincinnati, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts.,” Chicago, IIl. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Walsh & McGee Steel Co., 
2 Rector St., 


Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City. 
BARS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Brown-Wales Co., 
493 C. St., Boston, Mass. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., #p. Milton, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler '& 
30th and Lacken: ‘Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa. 
Phillips, F. R., & Sons Co., 
Penna. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, IIl. 
Carnegie’ Steel Co., 
431 Carnegie Bldg., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 

P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 
30th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Moss, J. E., Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Phillips, F. R., & Sons Co., 
Penna. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pollak Steel Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chicago,  IIl. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Walsh & McGee Steel Co., 
2 Rector St., New York City. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, ETC. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
meinen Steel Co., 


431 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Columbéa Steel Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Phillips, F. R., & Sons Co. 

Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











